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7 HOUGH TI am not ” 
much in Love with Pre- 
faces, I find my ſelf at 
pPreſent under a Sort of 
a Neceſſity of doing that for which 
T have ſo little Inclination. | 
This Treatiſe was written in La- 
tin by the incomparable Boerhaave, 
Profeſſor of Phyſick in the Uni- 
1 ne 
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The Preface. | 
verſity of Leyden, ſor the Uſe of \Þ 


— 


the Students in that Science, who 
came to his publick Lectures. 
n ſpall not preſume to draw the 


Character of this Great Man; be 


bus ſufficiently done it himſelf” in 
tte enſuing Treatiſe, © which diſco- 
vers him to be a Perſon of the pro- 


| foundest Jud gment and Penctrati- 
bon, of prodigious Reading; and 


. - - 


too bright an Orb to receive any 


vain as to attempt it. There is an 
Air of Modeſty runs 7 18 
whole Work, which ſeems 
pears in Condemning his own” I 
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whole | ; Genuine © 
and Natural; his Criticiſms are 
guſt ) with A great deal of ; good Hu- = 
our; and his Jmpartiality * 
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Philoſophers and Phyſicians as. the © 
beſt Jap the World, and bas. taktn 


Care to male Lonour alla Mention 


of them in. this Treatiſe, he muſt 
undoubtedly meet with a generaus 


Reception rom. them, for thoſe Ho- 


nours he believes he. has juſtly paid 
them, and which they are Perſons 
6 too much. Gratitude not to ac. 
red > | 
Wo — ſay 4 great deal has: Y 
I loved Prolixity ; ; but I ſhall there- 
ore content my ſelf. N 
KO © b dee the | deve ; 
which occaſioned the Publiſhing. of 
this Lok in Engliſh. oy" * 7 


[hall endeavour to 1 


22 ſections which poſi bly may. 


be 2 againſt it. 
The Miotives which occaſioned 
the Publiſhing of of this Book in En- 
gliſh, are its Excellencies and gene- 
ral Uſe; . cohich any Gentle- 


A4 man. 
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man, who will pleaſe to read it with 


due Attention, will oy diſcover." 


I [hall not here launch out into 


extravagant Encomiums, ( a Fault 


which Authors are too frequently 


guilty of) upon that divine Science 
"hich 05 not want it, and which 


does not only make a Man in 


ſome Sort Arbiter of Life and 
Death, but 
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World have had Recourſe to 


their Phyſicians in _ of the 
ot 


to mention 


higheſ# Importance. 


Alexander the Great, (who held A- 


riſtotle in the higheſt Honour) and 


| ſeveral other renowned Princes; we 
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Truth of late Tears in the incompara- 
ble Hermann Coryngius a German, 


oho was called from the Profeſſor's 
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Kingdoms. It i well known 
that the greateil Princes in the © 
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* Fſronld be otherwiſe, for, what great 
2 *Things-ts not ſuch a Perſon capable 
2 of, I mean, he who i well ac- 
* quainted with Phyſick in all its 
= moſt uſe ul Parts, that knows the 
ſecret Workings of Nature, the 
= Diſpoſitioms and Inclinations of 
Alen, the Influences the Sun and 


— — — 
Py 


- Planets - 


.- The rene 


£ lanets have on human Boabes, 


and can thence give Judgments | 


and preſage Events © Without 
which it is impoſſible to be a perfect 
Phyſictan. But—of this no more, 
| of theſe Things the World is not 
worthy, and wiſe Men keep them to 
TE. ͤ oo as, 


Wo 


© There. haue been ſeveral great ” 


* : 


Men who have. written De Con- 


ſilio Medico; the famous Coryngi- 


us, whom I quit now mentioned, 


put out 4 Treatiſe at Helmſtadt 


in the Tear 1654, called Intro- 


ductio ad Univerſalem Medi- 
cam. Schellamer afterwards put 

out this Bock with excellent Notes 

at Spiers in Quarto, in the Tear 


1688, where you will likewiſe. find 


dio Medico inchoando & con- 


Gaſpar Bartholin's Treatiſe De Stu- 7 


tinuando; as alſo the Conſili- 4 
um Medicum of Peter Caſtelli. 
ES Vander 


= The Preface. 
3 Vander Linden's Manuductio ad 
*Z Medicinam, and Rhodius's Intro- 
ductio ad Medicinam. Lypenius 
likewiſe put out his Bibliotheca Me- 
dica 1 But they are al in- 
ferior to this preſent Treatiſe of 
'3 Bocrhaave ; for + ſurely the beit 
Method of acquiring any Science, is 


3 thatwhich is the eaſte$t.. ; 
-A good Method of Study is cer- 
= tainly of the higheſt Conſequence ; 
* bow many a bright Genius at firſt 
to %3 ſetting. out in his Studies has been 

3 ruined by beginning at the wrong 

End, or the ill Choice, or too great 
2 Multitude of Books, and has 
= dippd imoa great many without di- 
r geſting any one: This has crowded 
4 Deples Heads with an Infinity of 
—unſheapen confuſed Ideas, and has 
plwGKuunged them into ſuch endleſs Laby- 
l- = runths that they have not teen able to 
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if extricate themſelves as long as they 
| "Tod remedy this Inconventence, | 
Boerhaave curote this Method, which © 
5 be dictated in publick to the Stu- | . 
dents in Phyſick in the Univerſity © 
_ of Leyden 5 — I could have toi ſ. 
ed our Univerſities had thou 0 
ll to have kept up this good old Cu. 
not only know where to begin his 
Studies, what is pre-required ther? 
to, but how to chuſe his Books, and © 
in what Order they are tobe read; © 
I 24 Work ſo admirable, that a lear- 
ned Doctor was plea fed mo [z9, it { 
was the Phylicians Dictionary. 
And indeed this Book, not only © 
Beginners, but Doctors themſelues © 
ll! may) make uſe of in erecting their 
ill added to it a copious Index, ſherw- 
ng not only the Titles of the * 3 
. ; | | Tj YA 


q 5 The Preface; 
ral Books recommended by this great 
Man in this Treatiſe, but their beſt. 
x Editions „ and I am well 2 
this Book will, by its Directions, 
make a great Phyſtci ſcian, and ſave 
a Man at leaſt ſeven T cars Hime in 
his Studies. 
But this hips is oor farther 
* nſeful, it is not only worthy the pe- 
A "jet: of thoſe who addict them. 
ſelves to the Study of Phyſt ck, but 
= of every Gentleman. For. though 
2 Gentlemen do not ſtudy Phyſs ck, 
itt is however 4 Qu r for 
4 all Gentlemen to and the 
L Principles of- Natural Philoſophy, 
the Proprieties of Bodies and Me 
cChanicks, the Ty of which 


a 1 er ry 72 5. of 1 he h if h C Rank have 
not thought beneath their Quality; 
* which is ſo uſeful to them in Archi- 
tccture, Gardening, Agriculture, 
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The Preface: 


In this Bock are mentioned the beſt || 
| and moſt celebr at ed Authors on 1 


Mechanicks and Experimental Phi- 


loſophy. It being then a Treatiſe 


of untver(al Knowledge, it Cer- 
tainly cannot but meet with a kind 


Reception from the Learned and 


Curious, and may therefore be al- 


lowed to diſplay its Excellencies in 
„ Toon 7-08 0 
T u the leaſt we can do, were © 
it only in Gratitude to him for the 
Honours he juſtly does the Engliſh 
Nation, 15 our Phyſicians 
and Philoſophers. © 


| What Encominms does he give N 


of Harvey, Willis, Gliſſon, Whar- 
ton, Sydenham, Sc. Sir Fran- 


cis Bacon, Boyle, Wallis, and the 


7 E where diſcour 15 of Dr. Bennet, 
hie owns he has had often Recourſe 
to his Works, when he was donbt- 


R ents; as alſo in Page 271, where 


1 co | . to him. 5 
2. I ſhall endeavonr noto to ob. 
= wiate ſome Objections which may 
ah be raiſed againſt tha nl. 
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tbe Prince of Philoſophers, and 
knows as much as all Mankind 


together. And their Characters 


he gives without the leaſt ſhew of 
"* pompous Expreſſion, or extravagant 
| Eulogy, but with that Air of 
good Humour and Modeſty, as 
= makes his Sincerity unſuſpetfed. 
—_— -- SS IG: a E IM 
3x 3 A Specimen of this T real Man „ 
3 Modefty you find in Page 320, 


Jul what to preſcribe to his Pati- 


he condemns his own Inſtitutions 


as being written in Haſte, and no 1 
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It may be = That this is tie 
tway to make Quacłs, and render te 
Profeſſion contemptible and common. 
No Man certainly upon ſeriuus 
Reflection will think this any mate- 
rial Objection. J am ſure it is as 
Tll-natured as Unreaſonable. This 
is exactly what Bocrhaave him- 
ſel in this Book takes Notice of in 
* Bartholin, . who was very much 

_ troubled, that the famous Anatomiſt 
Michael Lyſerus put out his Book 
of the Order of Diſſection for the 
uſe of his Scholars, becauſe it too 
much diſcovered his own Profefs 
1 ä EE  l 
|  ., Nor can Books of this Nature % 
encreaſe the Number of Quack 
on the contrary it will confound © * 
their Jenorance, and rather frigh- 
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L The Preflice. © 
I 7 mip gene this Marked of 
our Author's cuts the Study of 
P) ſick very ſhort ; but ] hope that is 
no manner of Oljection: Men can- 
not be too ſoon acquainted with-fo 
excellent a Science which teaches 
= them the way to conſerve ſo valua- 
ble 4 Thing as Human Life, a 
Thing the moſt frail and brittle 
in the World. There is no Fear of 
„being too knowing in this Reſped# ; 
= there are every Tear new Diſtem- 
bers, nor can it be otherwiſe "while 
ood = Men indulge themſelwes in ſo much 
vith | = Inadtvity and Luxury ; there will 
aur. '® therefore of Conſequence be always 
ro IF freſh 5 ubjett Matter for the Learn. 
n- ell in this Divine Science, who need 
"but not want Emplo ment of Thought. 
e And when all is done that can be to 

= render it as Compendios as poſſible 5 
= This an Axiom of eternal Truth, 
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BoeRHaAave's Method 9 
. _ OStudying Phyfick. 
Book I. in IV, Parts. 


Eing only One Chapter containing the 
Deſign of this Work, the Definition of 
Bodies in general, their Proprieties, 
Droerfaty of Atoms, 8c. begins at Page 1, 
fund nas artet. ; B39 
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Led imo Sven n 52 


Scr. 1. 
Ne fot Part of Mechanicks treating of Bo- 
dies perfetily hard, or the Supputation or 
. Caleulation, of the Quantity of Motion ar- 
ri ving from one Body to Wader by Gra- 
vity, Local og or r Attracick "wi 
ers. ibid. 
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the Laws of Nature in Bodies perfect - a F 
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The third Part of Mechanicks, treating of 
the Laws or Powers of heavy Bodies in 
. as are perfectly hard and perfetlly cu. 
K. 70 


S ECT. IV. 

0 he fourth Part of Mechanicks, tr eating 
f, Inſtruments, or Bodies. communicating 
Motion to other Bodies. i 

| SECT» 
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STATICES. . 7² 
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353 vl. 

5 ſeventh and laſt Part of Mechanicks, 

conſidering the Action and Retardation of | 
a known Solid moved by a Fluid. 77 
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' PHYSICKS, or, Natural Philoſophy i in ge- 
E e 
Aut horc on the firſt Part of P 2 in gene- 
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Firſt Part Pharmacy, treating ' the 
> Bens, Parts of Vegetables, and the 


. meiples into which they are reſo „ved. 


ibid. 


AUTHORS hereupon. 112 


Second Part of Pharmacy, teaching bow to 
gather Plants, and what Time is proper be 
or that Pm oſe. | | 113 ũñ̃ĩ 

Third Part of Pharmacy, teaching what |: 
Part of a Plant is to be gather ed, and at | 

bat time, &. 0.314 | 

For th Part of Pharmacy, or the Method of 

preſerving and keeping Plants duly Ca- 
thered, &c. | tbid. 
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myſe | 
Method, and. by. reading what 
| Authors this Science of Medi- 
cine or Phyſick may be acqui- 
red, and what is its preſent State an- 
Condition i in the World, I ſhall in the enſu- 


ing Treatiſe ſhew you, 
B 


. 5 or what may ma c 


Ks 5 Boeihaaves Method 


4 I, Wan Diſcrvorie are bord bon at 55 5 
Day, as inconteſtable. and and  undouhted 
2 «= — — 

2. Lal tell yau the Name: of thep rinci- 

\ Authors, uh habe been Os 
. to this Science in its reſpective Bran- 
(J. nd who have made am remarka- 
ble uſeful Diſcoveries therein; and, 
43 7 _ ive you my Advice bow, and 

| after what Method, — Authors are 
* 155 na? 


Now 1 *Phyfick (or Medicine v4 is no- 
. delle but a Science, teaching how to 
rve the Diſe and Health of a Human 
| oy. © and reſtore to it Health when ab- 
lent, 1 TAE 
From this Definition | it necelſiiily fol- 
8 he who is willing to attain a 
r ee Knowledge in Phyſick, muſt 
ſuch a Method as may bring him to 
his deſired End; and therefore it as neceſ- 
farily follows that Authors who have 997 
ben ori this Subject muſt be carefully fend 
by him; ſo that nothing bferva- 
> for this 3 40 


8283 


* 


I v4 1 17 bor 


- may eſeape his Notice. 


i. This Science then "teaches a Man . 


i PL S00 2005 ITE Bb 


— 


of Srudving Phy l. 


© x: 5 15 t he Jaw whas is a Body: 
2. What is a Human Body. 
3: What is the perfect or entire e Life ofa 
4. Wh v impfeet Lif 
1 at is imperfect Life. 
| 4 What is entire or perfect Health. 
6. What is prejudicial or detrimental to 
a healthy Body 
7. What Helps and Remedier this Body 
ſtands in need of to repair and. conf erve 
its Lite and Health ; and, m 10237 
3. After what- Method they gods to "by | 
made uſe of in order to eſtabliſh and pro- 
cure Life and Health; that is, their cer. 
tain Doſe, fit Time, and juſt Order and 
aer. | 
While 1 kd to 10 this Suden and 
what is its Object, Drift, and Scope in 
diſcovering the Conſtruction and Frame of | 
this Machine, _ our Body) it not only ſhews 
me what are the rr ie of this' our Bo- 
dy, but alſo what is common to it with all 
other Bodies ſubje& to the Laws of Na- 
ture: A Phyſician therefore ought to have 
2 general Notion or Idea of all this, ſince 
in a Human Body ſome Things are common 
do it with other Bodies, and ſome Things 
Proper only and peculiar to it. A Man in 
hann of this Study muſt not then! imme- 
* > i Cw 


ab 


vir. 


4 Boerhaave's Method 


diately begin at Anatomy, or any other 
one Part of Phyſick : for in ſo doing he 


never will arrive to any Perfection, ſince 


Anatomy only teaches the Structure 


of Human Bodies and their Contexture: 


But a Phyſician muſt know the general Diſ- 
poſitions of a Body, and be well : acquainted 


with thoſe Laws and Affections which are 
common to 3 | 


Ul. He only is ſaid to be a Phyſician, 
whoſe Underſtanding has gained ſuch Per- 
fection in this Science, that he can practice 
or exerciſe it : But to 'make a Phyſician 
theſe three Things — are _ 


* 


1. That he have a good 8 and well 
inſtructed in the Science or Knowleage 
. 
12.4 eadineſs or Promptit to exerciſe 
1 7 — And, 25 ij 
. That he exerciſe it . the Baue of 
” the Sick. 


. . A Ph en ine . ae 
roughly ow thoſe eight Theorems 
before Laid — in the ſecond Paragraph, 
which are there deſcribed, as neceſſary for 
him to know. For he who deſires to be 


9 Phyſician, * firſt of all to know what 


— 2 1 15 


of Studying' Thyſck. = 5 
is a Body, Life, Health, &c. before he can 
be capable of practiſing that Science.” 


V. Now of all theſe eight a Body is the 

Principal, and therefore the perfect Know- 
= ledge of a Body ought to be our young 
Students firſt Care. And by a Body I mean 
a ſenſible Subſtance endued with certain Pro- 
prieties. He therefore ought to be acquaint- 
in all Bodies whatſoever, . 


3232ͤöĩͤ1 —!¼4rꝛV rx 


— 


5 All Bodies have in them ſome things 

e uhich are in all Bodies, and theſe are what 
n are ſaid to be common to all Bodies. 
d, They have likewiſe in them ſome things 
ubich diſtinguiſh them from other Bodies, 
and which are only proper and peculiar to 
ll 8 thoſe Bodies: Diſtempers therefore equal- 
ge ly ariſe from what are common and proper 


to Bodies. If a Man falls down Stairs he 
will be bruiſed, and this Malady is contu- 
W /ve, ſo called from Gravity, which is com- 
mon to all Bodies; a Body therefore may 
be affected with that which is common to 
another Body. But he who begins his 
| Studies by Anatomy will never know this ; 
the ſame is true of all Parts of a-Body ; 


oh, ſo that the vital, natural, and animal 
for Functions, and the other Proprieties of 
be Bodies, equally depend on what is con- 
nat on to all, and what is proper to ſome 
is Bodies, „ VI. For 


LS 
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Vl. For all theſe are to be met with 
in a human Body, ſince they are common 


to all Bodies. 1 5 
Thus a general Knowledge is required, 


that a Man may know what a Body in- 


general is, and that he may find out all the 
e ee of his own Body. 


But perhaps it may be faid, this Study is 


fit for the Schools, and out of the Sphere of ⁵⁶ 


Phyſick ; however, it is what a Phyſician 
ought to be acquainted with, that he may 
know all the Proprieties that are in all 

| Bodies, OT TOES” | N 


VII. Theſe Generals, or Things com- 
mon to all Bodies, are almoſt infinite, but 
yet may be reduced under three general 
Heads. Conſider Natural Philoſophy and 
the Mathematicks, and you will find there 
is almoſt an Infinity of Things which are 
common to them with other Sciences. 


1. The firſt of theſe Heads explains the 
common Idea of all Bodies in general; 
and this is called Corporeal Science. 

2. The ſecond will ſhew what Ideas are 
impreſſed in the Intellect, when the Mind 

has any Conception of whatever Changes 

or Alterations a Body undergoes; and 

this us the Idea of Motion. And, 

- 5 The 


| of Studying Th,, 7 
3. The third explains thoſe Laws or Rules 
by which the Nature. of things.(or God 5 
acts in thoſe Changes or Alterations a- 
fecting Bodies, (binted at in the fore- 
 gomg Heads; ) and this is :the; Object 
of Phyſicks, or Natural Philoſophy. - 


VIII. From whence it follows, that a 
Phyſician, if he would arrive to any Perfe- 
ction in his Science, ſhould begin his Stu- 
dies by contemplating thoſe things which 
are moſt general in that Science. Howe- 
ver, if he ſticks.only at Generals, his Life 

will flide away before he can attain to a- 
ny Knowledge in Phyſick; it will be ſuffi- 
cient therefore for him in this Acquiſition 
only to know the general Attributes, Af 
fections, or Diſpoſitions of a Bod. 

Our young Student in Phyſick ſhould 
therefore lay a firm and regular Founda- 
tion of his Study in a ſtrict and diligent 
Search and Inquiry into theſe three Heads 


] juſt now mentioned. 


IX. We will therefore ſhew, in as com- 
pendious a manner as poſſible, 


1. What are theſe three Heads, © 
2. How they may be known. 7% 
z. Who are the bit Writers, or Authors, 
. Tho. have treated of them. And, 
4 B 4 e 


3 


* 
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4. In what Order or Method theſe Au- 


© thors are to be read. 
X. I ſhall here inquire after what man- 


dy is formed in the Mind. 
A general Idea or Conception of a Bo- 
dy is formed in the Intellect or Mind of 


dy. For a Body (as I have before obſerv- 
ed) has ſome things which are common to 
it with all other things, and has ſome 
things which thoſe other want. If therefore 
a Man collects all thoſe ſeveral common 


things together, and reduces them into 


one Conception or Idea, he will unavoid- 
ably form a general Conception or Idea 
F „„ 

The Mind or Intellect conceives many 
things in Bodies; as that ſome Bodies are 


ſoft, hard, heavy, extended, diviſible, dia- 


phanous or tranſparent, ſonorous, movea- 
ble; it likewiſe conceives, that in ſome Bo- 


dies ſame things are always preſent, ſome 


things at one time preſent, at another time 


abſent ; but when a Man retains all thoſe 


things which are always preſent to a Body, 
and are common to all Bodies, he has then 


a general Idea of all Bodies ; for Example, 


I conſider Water and Marble, I find ow 
1: 4 5 — JT 


ner a er Idea or Conception of a Bo- M 


any one, when he conſiders all what he 
knows and perfectly underſtands of a Bo- BW 


4 g. 2 ene my By Of). ee. 
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both have Parts which are meaſurable and 
gravitate ; I conſider alſo that Water has 
moveable Parts, and that they are tranſpa- 
rent; that Marble on the contrary is an o- 
pacous, hard Body, and its Parts are cloſe 
and immoveable: Since therefore theſe laſt 
Proprieties do not agree with both theſe 
Bodies, I cannot conclude they are com- 
mon to both; but as the former are al- 
= ways preſent to every Body whatſoever, I 
therefore conclude they are common to e- 
very Body whatſoeveer. 


Xl. If our young Student follows the 
Method ſet down in the preceding Para- 
graph, he will find that in the general F. 
dea of a Body are comprehended theſe four 


things. 


os ons, 1; . 

2. Impenetrability. 

3. H © tn 
4. Mobility or Moveableneſs. 


If a Philoſopher and a Phyſician examines 
what Idea is common to all Bodies, he 
firſt of all propoſes to his Mind all things 
which he knows of a Body; and amongſt 
theſe finds there are ſome which are al- 
ways, and ſome which are not always in 

other Bodies; and theſe he will call __ 
ZE | | RO | den 


dental Proprieties. | But his Drift and Scope 
being to inquire into thoſe. which are com- 
mon only, there is no neceſſity in this In- 

uiſition to have recourſe; to Accidental 
P roprieties: He therefore takes notice only 
of what 'are common, and of them forms 
his Idea; then finds that four things com- 
mon to all Bodies come into that Idea, of 
which if one be wanting, the whole Idea 
of a Body is deſtroyed, _ + 


1. The firſt Propriety of a Body is Ex- 
tenſion and Meaſure ; but when I ſay 
a Body is meaſurable, I preſuppoſe it 
extended; now every thing is extended 
' whoſe conſtituent Parts adhere one 
without or beyond each other, _ 

. The ſecond Propriety of a Body is Im- 
penetrability, which excludes the Con- 
greſs of to Bodies in the ſame Space, 

or one Body to enter imto another, For 
Example, conſider whether two ſquare 
Stones of equal Dimenſions will occupy 
no more Space, if laia together, than 
one of them by it ſelf. 2 41 


I ſay Extenſion is the firſt Propriety of a 
Body ; for a Body cannot be impenetrable, 
unleſs firſt extended, which is plainly evi- 
dent; for one Body cannot exclude an- 
pther from the ſame place itſelf is in, 
ES EN unleſs 


8 unleſs it be extended; if therefore yo 
5 take away Extenſion from a Body, all EE 
- WH things which may be affirmed of that Body = 
1 rare likewiſe deſtroyed, viz. Impenetrability, = in 
y WR Feurability, &c. It is therefore highly il 
8 requiſite that we have an exact Idea of | 
- WS Extenſion in every Bod7/ 82» | 
f | But if Extenſion is the firſt, it is as ce. 
a tain Impenetrability is the ſecond Proprie- 1 
| ty. For it cannot be conceived, how one 4 
| Body perfectly ſolid, ſhould enter into i 
4 another Body perfectly ſolid in the ſame 1 
y Space, ſo that it ſhould be but as one k 
t Body ; that is, occupy no more ſpace than + J 
4 one Body. Now fince there is no difte- | 
10 rence of this in the Idea of any Body, it 1 
will be true in every Body whatſoever. . 
A 3. The third 3 of a Body is Figu- 
* rability, which is a deſcribing the Li- 
* mits of a Body; for where-ever a Body 
e ends, it finds there its Limits, whichcon- 
Dy ſtitute its Shape or Figure. Lamitations, in 
1 a Superſicies or Surface, &c. are called 
Limits Mathematical , Fines Mathe- 
. 55 
a 4. The fourth is Mobility or Moveable- 
e, neſs, which is a Power of being where- 
i- ever another Body is . and what- 1 
* ever Conception or Idea you have o ß 
n, Motion, it is certain you may conceive 
e 1 
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26 : Body to be now in one Place, and NOW 
0 R's to be now here and now 


Hence it evidently follows, that a Phy- 


ſician, after he has throughly examined 


every thing that may be ſaid of a Body, 
will not with Deſeartes, lay it down for an 
undoubted Truth, that the Nature of a 


Body efſentially conſiſts in Extenſion; but 


rather that a Body is a thing extended, impe- 
netrable, figurable, moveable ; for no Man 
in the World ever knew what a Body 
eſſentially is but only its Proprieties, and 
therefore the Ariſiotelian Definition of a 
Body (vis. Triple or Frine Dimenſion) 
is not perfect; for a perfect Definition re- 
quires a perfect Notion or Idea of the 
thing defined ; but if there are more Pro- 
prieties than one in any thing, they ought 
to be mentioned in the Definition of that 
And therefore in Phyſick, the firſt Sub- 
ject of all is, that we know what Exten- 
fion in a Body properly is, what Impenetra- 
bility, Figurability, and Mobility or Move- 
ableneſs. ieee : 


XII. Of theſe four Proprieties, that 
- Which is the Foundation of the reſt, and 
conſequently what is firſt in our Concep- 

= OT tion, 
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tion, is CORPOREAL NATURE, or the 
Nature of Bodies; all other things which 
are contained in that Idea are called Cor- 
poreal Proprieties. - $1513 440 

We ſee then that no one can have any 
Idea of a Body, but muſt at the ſame time 
have an Idea of theſe four. The Queſtion 
now is, which of theſe is in reality the firſt ; 
I do not ſay, which obtains the firſt Place 


as to Order, or in our Conception; but which 
of theſe four Proprieties, excluſive of the 
other, is in reality the firſt exiſting in a 


Body. Let us then ſee what may be 
ſaid of Mobility or Moveableneſs; but that 
will not take up. much time to determine, 
for a Body muſt firſt be extended before 
tit can be moved. The ſame may be ſaid 
of Figurability ; for Figure ſuppoſes Limits, 
and therefore ſomewhat precedes Figure, 
and conſequently Figure cannot be firſt ; 
or can we conceive Impenetrability or Ex- 
tenſion to be really ſeparate from, or exclu- 
W five of each other ? No, the moſt ſimple 
dea then which we can have of a Body, 
1s, that it is a Thing extended and impene- 
trable. 55 19. 0,974 3899 5 met 
A Phyſician therefore lays down this as 
a fundamental Truth, that a Body is ex- 
tended and impenetrable ; but all other 
things that it comprehends, if they are in- 
ſeparable from it, are called es 
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IIEs; if ſeparable, ACCIDENTS : Icon: 
ceive, for Example, a Sphere, and that to 
be extended, and impenetrable, but take 
away theſe, and the Sphere is deſtroyed. 


I likewiſe conceive it to be Figurable and 


Moveable, but theſe may be changed, and 
therefore are Accidents; forSite does not 
depend on the Nature of a Sphere, but 
from other Cauſes, vis. circumjacent Parts, 
and therefore may be either preſent or ab- 
XIII. The true Definition then of a Bo- 
dy is, that it is a Thing extended and im- 
penetrable. ))) 447 fore ti 


Figurability and Mobility. . 


. EXTENSION is a Poſnionef Part; 
( compounding or conſtituting the whole) one 
without or beyond each other, and is meaſur- 
ed from one Point by three Perpendiculars 


mutually cutting each other in the ſame 
Point. - Hop Demonſtration in Euclid, that 
from a Point given on a Plain, it is impoſ- 
ſible to draw from thence more than two 
Perpendiculars; and therefore every Plain 
or Superficies is only meaſurable by two 
Perpendiculars, vig. Length and Breadth ; 
and hence every Plain or Superficies — 58 
Cr 85 pee OUDIC 


7 


XIV. And its individual Proprieties are W co 
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double or two-fold Dimenſion ; this being 
allow'd;: if a Point be not taken from the 
Superficies, but from the Space within, 
then in ſuch Caſe there can be no more 
than three Perpendiculars, as is De . 
demonſtrated in Euclie. 

All Extenſion therefore is Mailiräblg 
after a triple or three-fold: manner, as Ga 
lileus very well concludes : For whatever 
thing Lconceive to be corporeal has theſe 
three Proprieties. A Cube is a Body ter- 
W minated by fix quadrate Superhicies, and 
by theſe all corporeal Space is meaſured; 
che Sides are call'd reſpectively either 
Length, Breadth;' or Depth. If therefore 


K ; by theſe we meaftre all Bodies, when w' 


come to know theſe, we know all Exten- 
E | r and conſequenly all Bodies. 
From the Nature of Extenſion (tion 
1 Diviſibility, becauſe to be extended ſigni- 
fies to have Parts ſtanding out of _—_ 
Parts;-and conſequently Drviſibility. | 
take a Line, and divide it never ce 
I hall never divide fo much that I can dis 
vide no more; and if I could, Vet the ex- 
treme Parts would: be extended. Every 
Line therefore is not compoſed or made 
upiof Points but Eines, nor every Super- 
ficies of Lines but of ren Ie ge a 
Cue of other Cubes in CC: 528 old. 
nz: XVI. 
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| XVI. IMPENE TRABILITY i is the 1 
dea of Extenſion together with an infi- 
nite Reſiſtance of one 3 againſt 
every other impenetrable, which ſtrives to 
come into the ſame "Space" with that im- 
penetrable. 21.” FIC 
Suppoſe you claſp, both your Hands to 7 
| gether, and imagine in the Space between 
them there is plac'd an impenetrable'Body : 
If then a ſecond Body would come into 
that Space occupied by the firſt, and the 
firſt Body reſiſt it, it will be impenetrable 
by any (tho an — Force. If ĩt gives 
way, it will be condenſable, becauſe of its 
Rarity and Porouſneſs: But a perfect Solid, 
if its whole Nature makes uſe of all its 
Power, cannot give way, becauſe it is im- 
penetrable; as long therefore as Impene- 
trability remains, the ſame Extenſion will 
remain. But if a Body gives way as to 
one half, one half of it will be impenetra- i 
ble, and the other condenſable. And thus, 
if a Grain of Gold be ſuppoſed to be in 
the very Centre of the World, if then it 
be preſsd by every Radius, and reduced 
to half as little a Space as it was before, 
it cannot be ſaid to be impenetrable, but 
condenſable as to one _—_ and im 1 e 1 
| ble as to _ other. 20 367 . 
| i XVII. 


IS 
es OD 
2 


penetrable is extended, butevery thing that 
is extended is not impenetrable ; for what 
is impenetrable occupies a Place in ſuch 
manner that it reſiſts with infinite Force. : 


* 


o 


ſtanding out of each other. 
If you ſeriouſly reflect on this, you will 
find X Ideas of Impenetrability and Ex- 
= tenſion are diſtin& Ideas. If, for Exam- 

ple, I hold between my Hands a Body 


and no other Body come in its Room, no 
fame Extenſion ;. but yet it cannot be ſaid 


I conceive another Body to be in the ſame 
Place; we ſee then that the Idea of Ex 
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XVII. Every thing therefore which is im 


It occupies a Place, therefore it has Parts 


moſt ſolid, which is thence taken away, 


Abſurdity can follow, if I. conceive the 


We tenſion does not involve, or imply Im: 


penetrability. 


be found to be meaſurable, and conſequently 
diviſible. Meaſurable is that in which may 
be aſſigned a certain equal Number to be 


aſſign how often a Meaſure can be apply d 
in meaſuring; and conſequently every 
thing that is :mpenetrable is meaſurable. But 


ance one Part of it can be conceived to 


—ͤ—— — 8 


2 
22. 


XVII. Every Impenetrable therefore will 
in meaſuring : To meaſure therefore is to 


W Meaſure ſuppoſes Extenſion or Parts, and 


\v 
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| ſtand out of other Parts, it is certainly 
diviſible. ls TT BER? 


XIX. Every Impenetrable therefore may 
diviſible) Parts. Now every Impenetrable, 


as we ſee inthe foregoing Paragraph, has 
| diviſible Parts, but theſe again have (as 
we ſuppoſe) their ultimate or extreme 


Parts either ſeparate or not; if not, then Wl 


two Parts, if they are join d together, will 
penetrate each other, or all the ſame Su- 


perficies will meet together, which is ab- 


ſurd: Therefore again, I ſay, they have 
Parts; but if they can be united in their 
- Subſtance, then I conceive it to be one 
Thing, not to be two Parts, and therefore 1 
call it one Thing. Again, I conceive a 
Body compoſed of 10000c Parts, if I con- 
ſider two of them, and they mptually 
8 each other, they are only one 
hing; if four, and they penetrate each 
other, they are but one Body, and ſo in 
Inſinitum. Therefore every impenetrable 
Body is compounded of infinite extended 
impenetrable Parts, that is, no Body what- 
ſoever loſes its reſiſting Force or Power. 


XX. Every Body therefore ſtands in need 
of ſome Canſe to make one impenetrable 
Part cohete or join to another: Every Bo- 
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1 3 dy which is impenetrable, is impenetrable 
in one Part or other, and every Part has 
its own Impenetrable : Hence the Idea of 


3 1 Impenetrability and Extenſion implies no- 


thing but a Poſition of one Part next an- 
| Coheſion is ſuch a Contact which is re- 


FE pugnant to Separation; if I have two Bo- 
dies, one exiſting here and another at the _ 


== ſame Part, there is a Coheſion between 
=X theſe two, and I cannot move one with- 
== out moving the other, ſo cloſely are they 
united; therefore they cohere or ſtick 
together: The Idea therefore of Coheſion 

is not included in the Idea of Impenetrabi- 
li or Extenſion. As often as in any Idea 
[ conceive another Thing which does not 
belong to it, I ought to call in to my 
Aſſiſtance a ſecond Idea; and if that 1s 
not enough, a third, &c. For Example, 
WT it I conceive a Triangle to have three 
= Angles, and that it is moved, tho*' I con- 
= ceive the Cauſe; yet that Thing is ſaid to 
want a Cauſe. 2 
== Hence between Sir Iſaac Newton and 
the Carteſians has ariſen this Queſtion, 
= Whether the Idea of Coheſion is any wiſe 
imply'd in. the Idea of Extenfion and In- 


. * 


2 penetrability? ? 
XXI. This Cauſe of Coheſion, a Thing 


2 
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the moſt unknown in the World, we call . 2 
unity, attracticꝶ Virtue, or ElementaryVirtuc; * 
or what elſe you pleaſe: But theſe are 1 
the Effects, not the Cauſe of Cobefion ; WW 14 
for no Body can be ſaid to be really one, 
ſince every Body is compounded of two 
Parts, or Moieties : Since therefore the an 
firſt Body lies immediately next the ſe- pe 
cond, I ſhall diſtinguiſh this Cauſe by or 
ſome Name, either by that of Unity with in 
-Democritus; or attraetick Virtue with Sir _ 
Iſaac Newton. me tai 
$1. 5 8 8 8 | en 
XXII. The Effect of this we call Hard. — 
neſt: A hard Body is that which cannot be the 
ſeparated, tho' ſeveral Men forcibly draw | no 
it backwards and forwards by different yic 
Movements; but its Parts ſo cohere, as fro 
to reſiſt the Power of Separation. Now WW ;; | 
jf a Body is of ſuch a Hardneſs as to af. W. 
fect the Senſes, it is called ſenſibly Hard. nei 
But I challenge Deſcartes and other Philo- for; 
ſophers to explain the Nature of Hardneſs ; any 
for they ſuppoſed it to conſiſt in the Reſt MW ref 
or Quieſcency of the Parts cloſe to each MW Fir, 
other: But if one Part of a Body is mov'd, MW Re: 
it communicates its Motion to the next Far 
Part; therefore its Reſt or Quiet is de- ſinc 
 ſtroy'd, and that Body muſt be ſeparated. BW has 
Reſt of Parts therefore is an Effect, not the bee 
Nature of Coheſion. Bernouille ny Pro 
28 : 3 An | 
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and others, who have treated of the Na- 
ture of Things, ſuppoſe Bodies to be hard, 
vwithout inquiring into the Nature of 
= Hardneſs. 450.0 ee 


= XXII If this Coheſion or Hardneſs in 
any Part is ſuch as exceeds all known 
== Power of Separation, it is called an Atom, 
or a Corporeal Element. And for this De- 
= mocritus was falſely accuſed, as if he did 
not underſtand Geometry; though cer- 
tainly he was the moſt skilful in that Sci- 
ence of any one whoſoeyer; his Doctrine 

was, that Nature was ſo framed, that 
there were Bodies ſo cloſely united as 
o natural Force could ſeparate and di- 
vide them; and this he demonſtrated 
from the Perpetuity of Nature: For there 
s no Diverſity perceiv'd in the Parts: of 
Water, Air, Fire and Earth, and they are 
never changed in their Eflence ; they there- 
fore ſo cohere as they cannot admit of 
2 ay Change; for if many Things thould' 
reſolve themſelves into the Element of 
Fire, its Power muſt neceſſarily for that 
Reaſon be the greater, and Heat in the 
Earth conſequently more intenſe; but 
ſince for almoſt ſix thouſands Years it 
has been obſerv'd, that all Things have 
been the fame, and have had >the ſame 
Proprieties as now they have; if then the 


. 
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Seminal Principles were changed, no old 
Body could ever be renewed like what it 
now is, but all Things would be quite 
different: But ſince almoſt nothing is de- 
ſttroy d, you ſee from all theſe it follows, 
that that firſt Thing in Nature muſt of 
neceſſity immutably cohere, not mathema- 
tically, but that there is no Power poſſibly 
that can leſſen or deſtroy it; the true Cauſe 
which makes extended and impenetrable 
Parts thus cohere, is the Order of Nature, 
or God himſelf its Author, 


XXIV. Granting then there be ſuch a 
Thing as an Atom (deſcribed in the pre- 
ceding Paragraph) or a Body made up of 
Atoms, if it has its Parts ſo cohering, that 
no void Space can come between thoſe 

united Parts, then that Body or Atom will 
be perfectly ſolid. To this the Followers 
of Axiſtotle and Deſcartes anſwer, that Ex- 

tenſion is the Idea of Solid and Impenetra- 
ble. An Atom conſiſts of infinite Parts 
with intercepted Spaces, and therefore is 
not perfectly ſolid. Thoſe little inter- 
cepted, or interſperſed Spaces between 
the cohering Parts I call Vacuities or 

Voids; if then the Parts ſo cohere, that 
there be no intercepted Space, it is per- 
fectly ſolid, that is, if the Superficies of 
the Parts are ſo joyn'd: together, that be- 
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teen the Superficies no Space can be ad- 
mitted, it 1s even the moſt {imple Body, i 
inaſmuch as it is made up of Bodies pe. 
lectly ſolid, without any intercepted 1 
Se 27 deter ho, hn] alt 
; "If it be enquir'd by what Meaſure a So- 
lid is meaſured? I anſwer, by that of Space. 
Suppoſe, for Example, a cubical Space of 
one Foot, which a Body wherein there is 
no Vacuum or Void may fill; now Ex 
tenſion alone cannot be meaſured, for that 
Body may otherwiſe be rarified, but an 
Impenetrable occupies properly that Space. 


XXV. If an Atom or Body have impe- 
netrable Parts ſo conjoyn d as to admit 
no little Voids between its united Parts, 
or if it be filled with other Matter, it is 
called a porous Bodů7y. 
Suppoſe, again, a Cube of one Foot, 
whoſe Parts are ſo united, that one half 
is ſolid, the other void, ſuch a Body 
ſeems to occupy the whole Space, ſince it 
is extended to the whole; but in reality 
it only occupies one half Part or Moiety: 
= We muſt not therefore ſay a Body is ſo 
large becauſe it occupies ſo much Space, 
but an impenetrable ſolid Body occupies 
= 1o much Place, and a porous Body ſo 
much: Theſe two being therefore added „ 
together it is ſo , This by ulefuliw 


E moving 
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24 Bocrhaave's Method 
moving corporeal Powers, becauſe the 
Quantity of Matter ought to be firſt 
known. 5 

Philoſophers call an Element a moſt 
ſimple Body, out of which ſimple Bodies 
compound Bodies are formed, and into 
which they are reſolved. 85 


XXVI. Sir Iſaac Newton and Hugens, 
Men that have flouriſhed in our Days, 
have both diſcovered, after a different Man- 
ner of Reaſoning, that corporeal Matter, in 

whatſoever Space it be, has the ſame Pro- 
portion 2s a Weight to the Thing it weighs. 
Corporeal Maſs is all that which we ſee. 
 Corporeal Quantity is a Collection of 
Impenetrables perfectly ſolid which is 

Sir Iſaac diſcover'd, that all that which 
we call interſperſed between the Pores is 
the ſame as a Vacuum. | Nat. Phil. 34 
Part.] Suppoſe a Box of a certain Size, 

either full, or not full of Gold, but per- 

fectly cloſed, the Phenomena or Appeat- 

ance would be all one: Now as be ſup- 

poſed there was Matter between the Pores 

in the Experiment, he thought ſome other 

Thing ought to effect it, when yet it 

cannot act; for Example, if between the 
Cylindrous Pore of Wood, ſubtile Mat- 

ter would act, it would put on the 
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of Studying Phyſick. 25 
Matter of the Solid; if therefore ſuch 
like Bodies can act without it, becauſe on- 
ly Weight gives Percuſſion, Cc. Hence it 
appears, that this ſubtile Matter is not: 
Wherefore, if I know that one Body of 
one Foot weighs one Pound Weight, 
and another Body of one Foot weighs 
two Pounds Weight, I know there is twice 
as much Void or Vacuum in the former as in 
the latter. Huygens by Experiment {aw the 
ſame Truth; but as he was a perfect Car- 
teſian, he wrote nothing of this Subject 
alter he had ſeen Sir Iſaac Newton's Book; 
and therefore he ſaid, that every Thing 
which weigh'd, or was ponderous, was 
Mathematically folid.* 
The Quantity of corporeal, impenetra- 
ble Matter in every Space is known by 
its Weight, ſo that if we could have on- 
ly one Body perfectly known to us, we 
might explain all Bodies, but there is no 
ſuch Thing in the World: Gold feems 

= to be ſolid, but it is demonſtrated by its 

= Sound, the Microſcope, c. to be porous; 

therefore our Science can only be known, 
| inaſmuch as it is relative; and fo alio the 
Nature of Hydroſtaticks in relation to 
what Force and Power Bodies have. See 
the laſt Line but one in Sir Iſaac New- 
tons Natural Philoſophy, Part zd. Traite 
de la Peſenteurt, pag. 163, by Hugens. 
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Corporeal Quantity therefore is found by 
finding out its Weight, and the Propor- 
tion of the Vacuum or Bulk of a Thing 

Mews us what is Proportion. 


XXVII. From corporeal Nature there- 
fore may be had the Idea of Diverſity. 
Hitherto we have ſeen that an indivi- 
ſible conſiſts of infinite Parts, which being 
united by ſome Power make an Atom, 
which alſo has Gravity; and therefore it is 
evident that extended, impenetrable Mat- 
ter, formed into certain Parts which can- 
not be changed by any Power whatever, 
have a Gravity perfectly propartionate to 
the gravitating Maſs. - 


of the Diverſity of Atoms, 


1, One Atom is not ſo large as another, if 
it be diviſible. £ 8 | 
2. It is not requiſite that it be equally ſolid, 
3» The Figure of this Atom may be differ- 
ent from that, and conſequently it is 
not neceſſary that the Elemental Parts 
be both alike. | 1 45 
4. One Atom as well as another may be 
united by a greater or leſſer Coheſion, 
5. One Atom, or one Body, according to 
1 the different Manner of uniting, may 
under a different Reſpect be pros: 
g __toat 
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that it may ſometimes inter cept porour, 
and ſometimes not. 


A three-fold Diverity therefore reſults | 


from the Elements, which I ſhall reduce 


= to three chief Heads; Cobefion i is the only 
= © Elementary of which now is the Queſtion ; 


and hence ariſes Diverſity Denſity , and 
Forcuſne fe or Poroſuy. i 


XXVII. The firſt Thing 8 = 
a Phyſician ſhould know. is the general 


Idea of a Body; and all thoſe Things 
which — flow from it we have 
therefore explained: LS 


1. Extenſion, 

2. Di viſibility. 
3. Impenetrability. 

4. Hardneſs. 

5. An Atom. 

6. Solidity, or abſolute Denſe ty,” 
7. Porouſneſs, or Poroſity. 


8. Meaſure of a perfect and imperfect Solid. 
E The triple Diverſity of Bodies from the 


very Nature . Elements. . 
XXIX. 'Thaſs nine Articles: are the moſt 


neceſſary and uſeful Fundamentals for Phy- 
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28 Boerhaave's Method 
A Natural Philoſopher is he who 
knows the Power of Things corporeal, 
and theſe depend on Corporiety and Mo- 
tion, but Corporiety has nine Heads or 
Generals : Natural Philoſophy is therefore 
contained in theſe, and of theſe no one 
can make any manner of Doubt. 
A Phyſician is he who ſearches into that 
Part of Nature which is called a Human 
Body, and is acquainted with the Powers 
of a Human Body on other Subjects, and 
how they again act upon a Human Body. 
He therefore muſt underſtand the Bowers 
of a Body as well internal as external ; and 
therefore, i 1 
Hie who will diligently and in earneſt 
ſearch into thefe Things muſt read, 


XXX. The Principles of Democritus and 
Epicurus, the ancient Philoſophy of - the 
Phenicians and Egyptians, which he will 
find excellently well defcribed in Lucre- 
tins Carus, and which contains what is 
moſt remarkable in the Nature of Things. 
_ ©. 2&y, He muſt read Diogenes Laertius of 
the Life of Philoſophers, eſpecially the 
Life of Democritus and Epicurus : But if he 
would perfectly know all theſe, let him 
read that great Man Peter Gaſſendi, vis. 
bis Commentary upon the tenth Book of 
Diogenes Laertins, put out in a ſeparate E- 
A 5 1 „„ 
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dition in Ouarto, theſe three have all 


| what is moſt conſiderable in the nine fore- 


going Articles, but perhaps Gaſſend alone 


js ſufficient. 


But he who has a Deſire to penetrate 


the inmoſt Receſſes of the Mathematicks 
== muſt read Sir Iſaac Newton, and  Hugens 
= De la Lumiere, & de la Peſanteur, and 
| theſe you may find in Kz/'s Introduction 


to true Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy. 

I have now finiſhed the firſt Part of the 
Study of Phyſick, it remains now that we 
ſay ſomewhat of the Figure of Bodies ; 
but in this we muſt have ſome Recourſe 
to Geometry. on 3 


j 


5 
N 


PART II. 


* | 3 
1 8 4 + 


Cnase. I. | 


— 


— 


of the Figure of Bodies. 


HEN a Phyſician has known 
* the general and common Na- 
Pak VA YA! ture of Bodies, he will eaſily 
know that all Bodies are finite: 

But this cannot be gathered 
from the Carteſian or Arxiſtotelian Philoſo- 
phy ;. for. according to Deſcartes, Exten- 


{ion is the ſame Thing as a Body, and 


therefore that being infinite, according to 


him, a Body muſt conſequently be infi- 


nite : But by our Philoſophy a Body is 


finite; and -thereupon Gaſſendi had good 


Reaſon to ask this Queſtion, viz, When 
ſhall we come to the / Superficies of the 


World? If it be finite, what will be be- 


yond it ? Surely Extenſion ; but according 
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of Studying Phyſick. 31 
to the Carteſians it will be a Body, ac- 
cording to us that Extenſion is a Vacuum 
or Void: But as a Body is finite it 
has Bounds or Limits, which are call d 
the Superficies, and this extream Part 
may wear different Forms, or (more pro- 

perly ſpeaking) Figure. 
Naw is the extream Shape of cor- 
poreal Extenſion : Or in other Words 
the Superficies of every Body; every Su- 
perficies therefore, which is ſimple Fi- 
gure, has nothing in it corporeal: Su- 
perficies is the Extream of a Body, and 
Figure is only the Superficies of Form. 
This extream has nothing of Denſity in 
it, but encompaſſes a Body as to Length 
and Breadth; ſimple Superficies there- 
fore is called two-fold Menſurability: You 
ſee Geometricians never meaſure a Body, 
but the Superficies, and very often its 
Length only; a Phyſician therefore, that 
he may know what Bodies are, ought to 
know the Figure of a Body. 
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II. On the Knowledge of a Superficies 
depends the Art of meaſuring corporeal 
Space; on the Meaſure of corporeal Space 

depends the Meaſure of Power; and 
therefore a Phyſician who is intent to 
know corporeal - Powers cannot want the 

Knowledge of the Meaſure of Superficies. 
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32 Bocrhaave's Method 


It is moſt evident from Geometry, that he 


who knows how to meaſure a Superficies, 


from thence · knows how to find out what 
is the Area or Space contained in that Super- 
ficies ; he ought alſo to know the Swiftneſs 
of a movedBody and its Magnitude : Now as 
Magnitude depends on a Superficies to be 


meaſur'd and confider'd, ſo he who ſtudies 


corporeal Powers ought to know how to 
meaſure Superficies; and thus we ſee 
the Art of Meaſuring to be uſeful to a 
Phyſician, which Hippocrates alſo well ob- 
ſerves in his Epiſtle written to direct his 
Son in his Studies, wherein he tells him, 
that he ought to apply himſelf to Geo- 
. metry before he ſtudied Phylick. 


III. Every Limitation of a Superficies is 
called Figure by -Geometricians : No one 
can know what is Magnitude, unleſs he 
knows what is Superficies, which being 
limited , .is Figure : The Conſideration 
therefore of Figures is very neceſſary for 
a Phyſician, and requiſite in every one 
that ſhall undertake to explain corporeal 
Powers. ©: . . 


IV. All Superficies are known by Know- ; 
ing firſt the Meaſure of Lines. 1 ſhall 


now demonſtrate how every one may ea- 
ſily and briefly know all what a Phyſician 
5 | 1 8 ought 
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of Smudying Plyſick. 3 


No ſince every Phyſician ought to know 
what are corporeal Powers, and conſe- 
quently Celerity or Swiftneſs and Magni- 


cies, nor what is a Superficies, unleſs 
1 knows firſt what are Figures, nor Fi- 


Lines; the firſt Thing therefore that a 


= Phyſician ought to know in Geometry, is, 


= what arethe e of richt Lines. 


= Superficies, and in Bodies dennen Geo- 
metry conſiders what is, | 


I. Marnitudle, 25 tt 10 6951108 

a Increaſe. tt 1 60 ite 

3. Derr. 

| 4: +>. hoot to other o Things of the fow 

on Tranſmutation. into other- Thing 4 
Aifferent Nature, but of the ſe TG: 


con Jaers. 


1. f a Geometrician knows What is a 
right Line, he at the ſame time knows 
= what are a great many; for what Euclid, 
drcPnmeder, and al other. Geometricians 

D have 


p ought to know in relation 'of = : 


tude ; but as he cannot find out what is 
Ma nitude, unleſs he knows what is a Su- 


gures without being acquainted with right 


v. But in theſe Lines, as well as in 


nitude; and this i al that — 1 
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have demonſtrated, was ſo done by .con- 


ſidering Magnitude or Extenſion, which 1 
comes between given Limits; a Line 
is a Point to Lines; a right Line is a 


Diſtance directed between one extream 
Point and another; a Superficies is an | 
Extenſion between four Limits; I affirm 
that little Cube to have Magnitude, whoſe 

lower and tide Superficies I know, which 
being multiplied by themſelves together 
with Altitude or Depth thew its whole 
Magnitude, that is, — Extenſion between 
ſix Plains or Superficies. 
2. The ſecond Object of ey is 
Increaſe; tor 1 cannot conceive Extenſion, 
but at the ſame Time muſt conceive an- 


other Extenſion beyond it, which circum- 


ſcribes or encompaſſes my Extenſion. Now 
a Geometrician does not make this Ex- 
tenſion, but thinks it only augmented, 
or has a farther Thought beyond the Li- BW 


mits firſt given. If I conceive a Super- 
ficies, I conceive Limits; if I think far- 


= her, I am ſaid to encreaſe Extenſion ; but 
this is not an Addition, but a farther Ex- 
tenſion of my Idea. 

3. The third Object is Decreaſe ; 23 F a- 
ny one attentively — this, he will 2 
And that Increaſe is the Multiplication, i 
and Decreaſe is the Diviſion of Lines and 
e 5 I take one Line, 


1 aſſign 
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il aſſgn ſome Parts contiguous to each o- 
ther, where there are given ultimate Parts, as 


well from one Extream as from the other; 


I if then a Geometrician divides this Line 
in three equal Parts, he forms in his Mind 


an Idea or Conception of three Lines, 


one of which is a third Part of the whole; 


| | but to multiply is when I make this one 


third Part of a Line three times as much 
as it ſelf, ſo that the whole divided Line, 
| conſiſting of three Parts, be made one 
whole one; to add and multiply then 
is to encreaſe Extenſion, and to divide it 
is to diminiſh or decreaſe it; for Exam- 
| ple, to conceive a lefler Limit. 


* 


4. The fourth Obje& is Proportion: 


= Treating of Proportion is the very Mar- 


row of Mathematicks. Suppoſe a Line 
given, here is finite Extenſion; then ſup- 
WT poſe another Line alſo given; if any one 


„now would deſire to know the Proportion 
between them, firſt, let him inquire into 


WT their ultimate Parts, how many there are 
in one as well as in the other; if there be 
loo in one, and 50 only in the other, it 


will be but a half Proportion; which In- 


vention or finding out of common Mea- 
ſure by two Things extended, Geometri- 
Jans call Ratio, that is, Rule or Meaſure; 
chat is, when two Magnitudes of the 


ame Kind are compared with each other, 


D 2 what 


4, 
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what Meaſure there is reſpectively between 


them. Now firſt Proportion is an Equality 


of Meaſure, as when having four ſeveral 
| Qualities, I ſay, as one is to two, ſo is 
three to four, and this is called ſimply by 


the Name of Proportion. Secondly, Pro- 
portion requires that the Quality of Mea- 


{ure be known. Thirdly, how the Thing 
to be meaſured contains Meaſure, and b 
theſe Proportion in Things that have Ex- 
tenſion is known. . 
5. The fifth Object of Geometry is 
Danſinutation, and this moſt noble Part is 


called the Intenſion or Conſideration of 


Quadratures or Squares. I never heard of 
right Lines changed into crooked Lines, 
but on the contrary crooked into right 

Lines. For if you conſider a known right 
5 Line A B, and 
3 % Would hte me 
A — _B make a crooked 
5 L.ine in the higheſt 
ory Degree,which may 

0 be equal to the 

LET: : Mlagnitude of the 
Line A B, I then. make a Circle, and 

find the right Line in a Circle; but if you 
would have me make this right Line e- 
ual to the whole Superficies of an Ellip- 

is ; it does not appear how theſe Quadra- 
tures or Squarings of right Lines can 


ſcarce | 
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ſcarce poſſibly be changed into crooked 
Lines, but it is eaſily known that crooked 


Lines are formed of crooked Lines, Su- 


perficies of Superticies, c. If any one 
would change a Quadrate or Square into 
a Triangle, he may eaſily ſee this demon- 


ſtrated in the Elements of Euclid; and there- 
fore the Area of the ſame Extenſion will re- 


main, and the whole can only be changed 
into various Triangles : If a crooked Figure 
may be changed into a right Figure, its 
Quadrature is called firſt of all a Tranſ- 
mutation of a Superficies comprehended 
by crooked Lines into right Lines ; but 


ſuch Quadratures never yet have been 


found out; and about this Mathematici- 
ans buſy themſelves to this Day; and 


theſe five Objects are all that Geome= 


try conſiders in relation to all Lines 
whatſoever, TITLES 


VI. If a Man would come to the Know- 
ledge of theſe after the eaſieſt and ſhort= 
eſt. Method, he muſt firſt be acquainted 
with Arithmetick, and the beſt - (tho not 


perfectly) of all Authors that I have hither- 


to been acquainted with, who have treat-: . 


ed of this Subject * 18 N Andrew Ti t. ; 
. * This Author has put out a-Book in Oc tan, 


wherein he treats every particular Article 


after the eaſieſt, and moſt ſimple Manner ; 


" D'Þ but 


i 
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but if you would have a larger Work, 


read a Treatiſe put out in French, in two 
Volumes in Quarto, by C. C. Preſter, enti- 
tuled, Elemens de Mathematique, where all 


Things are clearly explain'd, and you may 
learn it without a Maſter if you have Pa- 
tience, and theſe two Books are ſufficient. 
The Reaſon why Arithmetick is neceſſary 
to be firſt acquird, is, becauſe we cannot 
caſt up or compute Meaſure or Magni- 


tude without Numbers, for meaſuring is 


numbering ; you ought therefore to learn 
Arithmetick as far as Multiplication, Di- 
viſion, Fraction, and the Golden Rule, or 


Rule of Three. 


Aber dh rea} the firſt fix: Books. of 


Euclid, that is, his Elements : The beſt E- 
dition of theſe is that of Furnier, with 
Melder's Notes; but if you would pro- 


ceed farther read the fifteen Books of Eu- 
clid put out by Barrow, (but the London 


Edition is by much the moſt corre& ; ) he 
was à Philoſopher, Phyſician, Divine, and 


excellently skill'd in Muſick, and corre&- 


ed and amended all the Faults and Miſ- 
takes in Euclid: But if you would read 


theſe to the greateſt Advantage and Pro- 


fit, you muſt ſtudy at. the ſame time Cla- 


viur upon the fifteen Books of Euclid ; - 


that printed at Rome is the beſt Edition, 
mn two Volumes in Offavo; but it was 2 


Misfortune 


PP a * 


- 


2. rr eee 


ſery d Order; for Order requires to 8 


plaining the moſt material Points in Ei- 
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1 in Euclid, that he never ob- 


A 


1. Of right Lines, 

. . Of inflex Lines. 
3. Of crooked Lines. 
4. Of Superficies: And, 1 
5. Of crooked Figurer; "but firſt of Tri- 
\ © angles ; for by Triangles all other Ws 
ficies are meaſured, 


If to theſe you add whole and broken | 
Numbers, Gc. you will know all that is 
contained in this Book, and ny ocean 
without a Maſter. | 

If you make uſe of this Method in 


your tudies, I would adviſe you likewiſe 
carefully to read a Book put out at Paris 
by Bernard Lami ( Prete de FOratoire) 
| Prieſt of the Oratory, in Octawo, in the 


Year 1655, entituled, Elemens de. Geoma- 


trie ou Traite de la Meſure de Gorps, This 
Book I particularly recommend to . yo 


for it is moſt excellent and valuable, an 
really a Golden Treatiſe , admirably ex- 


clid, Archimedes, &c. There is another | 
ſides Lami that has written a "Treatiſe Y 
in av ter ene but it is yr de: 


1 


. 95 : VII 
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VII. Figures (or corporeal Superficies ) 
curved and irregular are underſtood by 
appointed Plains, and are thereto reduced; 
ſo that if you know the former, you un- 
derſtand the latter. | 
Superficies is the Extream of a Body di- 
viſible according to Length and Breadth: 
Figure is a limited Superficies which gives 
Shape or Form; a plain Figure is that to 
which a right Line every way applied has 
Congruity or Agreement, when the Su- 
perficies of a ſuppoſed Line does not 
any wiſe emerge, but lies cloſe and conti- 
guous; a ſwoln or gibbous Figure is a 
Superficies not plain which winds round 
like a Sphere, for in this a right Line ap- 
plied does emerge, that is, does not touch 
in all Parts, but in one Point only. _ 
All curvilineal Figures are meaſured by 
right Lines in ſuch manner as the ancient 
Geometricians made uſe of, Imagine a Cir- 
dle, the Centre of which 
| is a plain Figure C. I in- 
Nip ſcribe a Square, and ſay this 
ICI Squareisleſs than the Cir- 
K IJ cle: I then circumſcribe a 
> | Square, and ſay this Square 
di larger-than-the: Circle: 
If therefore I find the Magnitude of both 
Squares, and divide their Difference into 
„„ 4G E209 


e 
1 
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93 
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two Parts, I come nearer to the Magnitude. 
of the Circle. If after this __ | 
I inſcribe an Octogon - D. 
and take away the former 
- inſcribed Magnitude from 
the circumſcribed, the re- 
maining Difference will be 
yet leſs than that of thefor- + "CT ION 
mer, and I ſtill come nearer to the Circle ; 
ſo that at laſt there will be no Difference 
at all from the Circle: For I can inſcribe and 
circumſcribe ſo often, that the whole and 
entire Difference from the Circle will be 
leſs than any imaginable Area or Space 
in the World, as Archimedes has evidently 
roved. Rt W 
his Part of the Mathematicks begins 
after that which I have explain d; now 
as I have not only diſcourſed of right 
Lines, but have hinted to you ſome- 
what of curvilineal Figures, and that theſe 
are either plain or gibbous, you muſt know 
that plain Figures cannot be meaſured, if 
you do not do it with exacteſt Nicety : If 
is there could be Inſcriptions and Circum- 
= ſcriptions in inſinitum, the Difference in 
a inſinitum would be very ſmall, and this is 
e the Quadrature of Curvilineals. 
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We come now to diſcourſe of Gibbous 
Figures. Conceive then with me a 
cylindrical Body E, which is for- 
med of two Circles directly pa- 
rallel, and placed directly one over 
another, if then there be drawn a 
O right Line from the Superficies of 
one fo the other, and that Line be turn- 
ed about, there will ariſe a Superficies, 
which being circumſcribed is call'd a Cy- 
linder, that is a corporeal Figure which in- 
cludes Space; for a plain Circle does not 
include Space. Archimedes conſider'd that Fi- 
gure which is circumſcribed and inſcribed in 
2 Circle as a quadrate or Square; a Body 
therefore which is inſcribed in a Cylinder 
has four Square or quadrate Sides: But if 
in a Circle there is inſcribed and circum- 
ſcribed a Triangle, then we have Priſms ; 
in this Caſe one Superficies is leſs than 
the gibbous Part, the other greater : If 
| then I proceed in Inſinitum, they will be 
| | equal to the grbbous Figure; and thus is 
this Figure gibhous, as being a | Superticiey 
compoled of infinite right Lines. Every 
curvilineal Figure therefore is reduced to a 
Square; and this is to be ſeen in a Sphere. 
If I roll about a Semicircle, I deſcribe a 
Sphere; if I will reduce its Superficies to 
1 3 I circumſcribe a Cube, and in- — 
ſcribe a Cube; if now I circumſcribe and 
inſcribe ad Inſinitum, they will at laſt be 
| equal ; 
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equal; fo that the Art of Meaſuring con- 
ſiſts in reducing plain Figures to right Lines, 
and in reducing gibbous Figures to plain 
ones. N 


VIII. Whoever attentively conſiders this 
will ſee that the Meaſure of Space is re- 
quired to meaſure Bodies, the Meaſure of 
Squares to meaſure Superficies, and the 
Meaſure of right Lines muſt be found out 
to meaſure Squares. . 
_ Meaſure is a known Magnitude, to 
which other unknown Magnitudes are ap- 
ply'd to know how many times the known 

Meaſure is contained. Every Meaſure ought 
to be {imple and certain; the mbſt ſimple 
Superficies therefore muſt be meaſured to 
meaſure a Body, and to do this is requir'd 
the known Meaſure of a Line: It is there- 
fore requiſite that Geometricians know, 


5 1. The „ 5 
2. The Meaſure of a Triangle. 


Upon which Account it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that he learn that Part of the Ma- 
thematicks call'd Trigonometry, ö 
But you ought to ſtudy Tiigonometry 
next after you have peruſed thoſe Trea- 
tiſes I mention'd above: He who knows 
how to meaſure a Triangle, knows how 
W : YO to 
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to meaſure all Things; ; let us propoſe, 
for Example, a Circle, when I know what 
| Magnitude its Circumference has, I can 
make a Triangle equal to it. No one can 
ſearch into the Nature of the Powers of a 
Body, unleſs he knows this ; for all we 
know of corpqreal Powers muſt be com- 

uted from their Size or Magnitude, All 
Ffrigonomet ought from three Things 
given | to find out the reſt, 


R. N conſiſts in this, that 
from three Things given in a Triangle, all 
other "Things are found put and diſco- 
verd. ---.:.. : 
In a whole Trian ole 1 can conſider 
three different Things, Viz. three Lines, 
three Angles, and the comprehended Space 
which is call'd the Area; now from three 

of theſe ſeven being given, the reſt are 
found our by Geometry ; if you give three 
Sides, then from Euclid, lib. 1. Prop, 22, 
TI know how to find out a Perpendicular 


on the Baſis ; it therefore this be known, I 


know that if the Baſis 

B. C. be multiplied in 

Height, or by the Perpen- 

dicular A. D. then there re- 

ſults a Paralellegram double 
== do the Triangle: There- 

1 55 " tore age of the, Product te 
TE | the 


AY 


% 
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the Area of the Triangle. By the Tables 
of Sines find out Angles. | _ 

If you give me two Sides and one An- 
_ gle, I know immediately one Angle, and 
by the Tables of Sines I know the other 
TWO. $20 „ | 
But from three Angles given I know 
nothing, becauſe three Angles of a Trian- 
gle are only two Rectangles; but if you 
give me three Angles and one Side, I 
Preſently know the reſtt. 
Ihis moſt noble and excellent Art was 
found out by the Geometricians, as well 
as theſe uſeful Articles following, vis. 
that there is a Proportion between the 
Magnitude of the Side and Angle, and 
this is demonſtrated in Euclid, lib. 1. Prop. 
18. In every Triangle the greater Angle 
is that which is appoſite to the greater 
Side, the leſſer to the leſſer, Prop. 19. In 
like manner the greater Side 1s appolite to 
the greater Angle, and the. lefler to the 
leſſer, Prop. 21, (5c. For from the known 
Proportion of the Angles you gain anexcel- 
lent Knowledge of Proportion between the 
Sides, and this by the Treatiſes of Sines, 


Tangents, and Secants. 


K. If you would be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with this, read ah” Lansberg, De 
Geometria Triangulorum, lib. 4. in Owarto ; 

: the 


— 
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* 


the Amſterdam Edition, 16 27, Is the beſt; 


But if you would ſee all this treated 
more at large, read the practical Geome- 


try of Andrew Taquet in Fol. printed at 
Antwerp, 1669, or the Tables of Sines 


and Tangents put out by Adrian Vlacg, 
reviſed by Francis a Schoten, the beſt E- 


dition is that printed at Dort, 1664. 
Theſe Authors will inſtruct you herein 


in a plain and eaſy Method, and without 


Circumlocutions, but no one more faith- 
fully than Taquet; but to underſtand them 
you muſt firſt of all know Euclid's Ele- 
ments, and the VII and VIII Paragra phs 
of this Chapter, this is abſolutely neceſſary. 

From what has been ſaid, it follows, 
that a Geometrician is he who conſiders, 


1. The Magnitude of Figures. 
2. Their Encreaſe. Do 
3. Their Decreaſe. 
4. Their Diviſion. 
5. Their Multiplication. 
6. Their Proportion: And, | _ 
7. Their Tranſmutation, and has learn'd 


to meaſure all theſe by Geometry and 


Trigonometry, 


- xl. From 


6 
4 
= 

1 
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Xl. From the foregoing Principles is 
known the Meaſure of all Spaces, Plains, 
Superficies , Rectilineals or Curvilineals, 
which may be referr'd to right Lines; as 
alſo of all gibbous or hollow Spaces what- 

ſoever which may be reduced to Plains, 
and even of all Bodies comprehended in 
theſe Superficies. | . 
This is moſt evidently true, for Euclid 
has ſhewn how right Lines, and Archime- 
des how crooked and gibbous or hollow 
Lines may be meaſured. He therefore 
who ſtudies after this Method may be aſ- 
ſur d he knows the Fundamentals of Na- 
tural Philoſophy; for all theſe conſiſt in 
the Meaſure of, e "oP 
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1. A right Line. 


2. A Square. 5 
3. A N And, 
4. A Cube, 


1. And firſt, a right Line is meaſured 
when the moving Longitude by which it 
is to be moved is meaſured ; and there- 

fore Geometricians make uſe of two Sticks 
and a meaſured Iron Chain, leſt the Ela- 
ſticity of the Chain ſhould change the 
Meature ; its Longitude therefore or Di- 
ſtance between the two Sticks being 
| - 1 _ known, 
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known, the Longitude of the Thing to 


be meaſured is likewiſe known. 
2. Is the meaſuring of a Square for all 


. | a Meaſure of a Space 
| T T—T—7TD is done by a Square ; 


— fm] a Space A. B. C. D. 
II andI would know 
| its Magnitude ; let 


A” Wi BD the Parts of Longt- 


tude A. B. be multiplied by theLatitudeB.D. 
there will reſult an entire Square equal to ſo 


many Squares therein contained; for Ex- 


ample, ſuppoſe the Side of the Space of the 
Rectangle A. B. be three Inches, and B. D. 
two Inches, the whole Space A. B. C. D. 
will be ſix Square Inches; and when we ſay 
the Area of ſuch a Thing contains, for 
Example, a hundred Inches, the Meaning 
is ſo many ſquare Inches. 


3. All * are meaſured by Triangles ; 


for Example, let the Line 
PF. C_ — A. B. be the Baſis, and C. A. 


aa « 


| the Perpendicular C. D. upon 


| the Baſis, if then A. B. be 
A D B multiplied by C. D. it makes 
a Square or Rectangle A. B. E. F. One half 


of which is the Area of the Triangle (Eu- 
clid. lib. 1. Prop. 41.) or if we multiply the 


Number of Perpendiculars by the Number 


of 


RL for Example, I have 


C. B. the Sides drawn from 


or Product. een ene, 
1 Cube are meaſured all real Spa- 
ces or Bodies themſelves. A Cube is a Bo- 
dy terminated by ſix equal Supetficies; 


and is the moſt plain and fimple of any re 


lating to Bodies that can be thought of in 


the Mathematicks. Suppoſe any Line 
whatever given, upon which let there be 
deſcribd a Square, over which let there 


be ſer up other Squares, that Body which 


theſe Squares comprehend is a Cube. All 
Meaſure treated by Geometricians is made 
by a Body which has ſix equal Squares, 
one Side of which Body is the Foot itt 
the meaſuring Line; if therefore I meafure 


2 Body, one Line of which is 20 Feet, 


and another 20 Feet, by multiplying theſe I 


have an Area of 400 ſquare Feet; then 


let the' Height be multiplied by this, and 
then I have Sooo Feet, and therefore that 
whole Body has 8000 cubical Feet; for if 


I could have ſo many ſeparate Feet in 


that Body, I could preciſely apply tliein. 
Hence you ſee to andernd Meaſure 


well how neceſſary tis for you to have a 
ttue Definition of what is a right Line, 


Square, Triangle; and Cube. 


Of all theſe; if any one deſites to lee 


2 larger and more accurate Account (and 


whichPart of Geometry is call'dStereometria, 


Mieaſure 
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Meaſure of Solids or $opdpla ) let him 


conſult Andrew Taquet, in his practical 


Geometry in Folio printed at Antwerp 
1669, mentioned above in the foregoing 
Paragraph. Let us now come to the Mu- 


| 0993989/9902:282S00200022 
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G Of Motion. - 
== E who knows the general At- 


I tributes of a conſider d Body, 


by Degrees may ſoon under- 


* 


tions poſſible to a Body. 


If at once you think upon à Body, as 


long as that Idea remains ſo long the ſame 


Body remains which ſhews that its Na- 


ture is immutable. 


Hence occur two Things worthy our 


Obſervation ; 


1. The Eſſence of Things which can never || 


©". 08 er 1 . 
2. Thoſe things which are conceived, as 
they obtain in_any thins when that 
Thing is conceid d with another; for 
JJ oo - BA, 


—= ſtand all Changes or Muta- 


G. DB a. eee 


m 
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18 
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ne 
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oy” Suing Phy 44 


Example, if I conceive a POP. 4 
© roncerve it in æternum, hat ver 


| © deduce from tbence, yet the | Sphere and 


Son, Proprietiet Wil ſtill remain ini 


mit alle, Vit that iis q a bs Bo- 
a), Ke. : 


3 it 1 hs a ＋ 
on be conceived mutable if it be con- 


ceived alone; now à Poſſible Mutation a- 


riſes from the Conjunction of Things, and 
when that is really ſeparated it is call d acci- 
* for if I conceive a Sphere preſent- 
after its being changed, 1 gp not in 
h Caſe conceive 


but alſo I think on ſomewhat that was 


not in it before, namely Mutation, which 


I did not conceive in it before: Now if 
] conceive a Sphere in Motion, (ſince all 
Ideas are immutable) I conceive it in Mo- 


tion in Inſinitum, as long as no other Bo- 


dy changes its Determination; but if it 


be conceived that Motion carries it on to 


affect any other Body, it is conceived: to 
act either with a greater, leſſer, or with 


the ſame Motion, and therefore Wen 
depends on other Bodies. oY A Ts 


10 . 


king onal 


| the Nature of a 
Sphere, and all the aforeſaid Proprieties; 
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II. That Body we call one whoſe Parts 


in ſuch Manner cohere as that Motion 
given to one Part may move the whole 
Moles, but not ſeparate the touched Part 
_ from the untouchel 4 
We ought to define what a Body is, 
for. in this matter Naturaliſts run into 
the greateſt Confuſion, for every the leaſt 
and moſt minute Particle of an Atom 
conſiſts of others more minute; ſhall we 


zherefore conclude an Atom one Body, 


when that can be again divided 2 This 
Matter therefore I have thoroughly con- 
ſider d, and can find no other Definition 


but what I have given; for every Body 


whoſe Parts ſo cohere that they may 


transfer Motion to the whole Moles is 


one Body, which is comprehended inone 
Superficies, tho' it conſiſts of various Bo- 
dies. Unity therefore conſiſts in this, that 
is, that the Parts cohere in ſuch manner 
as I have here laid down. 3 
If ir be requir d then what are many 


Bodies: I anſwer, thoſe which mutually 
embracing each other, do not transfer 


Motion when given from one Part to an- 
other, but ſeparate the touched from the 
untouched Part. 
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m. TY every Body cbnderöd 55 one 
there can be conceived no Mytativt „ unſe 
the whole Place, or Figure, or Uni OS 
ans! 


changed. If I conceivethat Bodytobe c 


: ed as to place, the ſame Figure and, Qua n- 


tity may remain notwithſtanding; its Gren 


therefore remains, and it is one Body, tho 


exiſting one while here, and another PMs 
there. It is therefore mqved a Changes 


i Place. 9 : 


And the Figure > of 2 Body” ih be 


| changed the che Bo Bo bo keep its famePlace? 


for Example, a Piece of Wa tay 1 
new Forms by Impreſſion of our F 
the ſame Quantity ſtill -remainf 
Body may be made many, that” _ 
Unity be diſſolved, and it be did f 
yarious Figures, and this is called Pan n. 


4 
21888 TY 


IV. Every one hank ought to ſud 


the Knowledge of Motion in that whole 
Body in which it is confider'd; if à whole 


Body be transferr'd'by a Motion impreſsd 
on one Part, ſuch a Coheſion in the 
Parts is requir d as may not be Rn 
ed by a Force affecting one Part. 125 


V. It is requiſite too that the 010 
Strength of Motion be communicated to 


the whole Body in one Moment; for if this 


E 3 ” 18 
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is not done, one Part will be moved 


in che firſt Moment, and another Part 
not, which is againſt the Hypotheſis, One 


only whole Body —.— receives Nie- 1 


N n Moment. 6 


or Power of Motion be equal- 


uantity of Motion be diſtributed 
through all: 


at the 
in one Moment ſhould receive half as 


much more, it would be ſeparated ; every 
done of the other Parts therefore would 
have 9 Degrees of Motion: If this was not 

Þ, 0 one pe Far ee of the ſame Body would move 
ther flower, and _then it 


00 not remain the fame Body ; this 


therefore, is the impenetrable, Power of 
Nature, that Motion pro ee be 
. diſtributed to. the whole Body. 


. Such: a Body continues to be moved 
by ſuch a an inherent e 


= vm. Such Motion goes on in infinitum, 
75 N 8 8 | 4” . 4 | if 


bs... It is, Ukewiſe requiſite the whole 
iſtr ee to the whole Bulk or Moles 
Suppoſe _ Body divided i into 100 Parts, | 
and by the Motion of one Degree I ſtrike 
ons Fart, it is abſolutely. neceſſary that 


"Moment ; ;. for if this Body 
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NN. And always by a right Line pro- 
duced by the firſt begun Motion. Since 


every Body is moved in a Moment 


it makes a right Line, and the ſame 


Cauſe remaining it neceſſarih) produces 


an imperfected right Line, and that at equal 


Tunes. 


X. Nor is any thing changed in that Body, 
but only Site or Exiſtence in ſeveral Places 
and at equal Times it will produce the 
ſame Spaces with the ſame Proportion. 


XI. If a Motion be given to one Part 
of one Body, and that Part by ſuch Mo- 


tion gives way from the others .notaf- 


fected by it, then the whole or Moles re- 


mains quiet, or is moved more ſlowly, or 
ry retrograde. 2* 3448 5 5 Ew 21 

It is very pleaſant to conſider how ma- 
ny Mutations of Motion a Body may un- 
dergo, and this chiefly is the Object of 


Phyſicks or natural Philoſophy. In the 


foregoing Part J have treated of the Mu- 


tations or Changes of Figure, but now I 
hall diſcourſe of all the Fundamentals of 
Miechanicks, which are to be underſtood 
from Separation of Parts. All Mutation is 
cauſed by Motion. — 
% E 4 XII. Every 


of Neuching Plyßil! 55 


if a Body be conceived as alone and ex- 
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XII. Every untouched Part therefore re- 
quires a ſiſtent or retropellem Cauſe, or at 
leaſt greater than abſolute Reſt or Quiet. 
his is the moſt profound Theorem in 
all Natural Philoſophy or Phyſicks ; for if 
I conſider this one Body, and the Parts 
of this Body to be ſeparated by Motion 
into two Bodies, then in the very Inſtant 
in which the impellent Cauſe gives its Im- 
ulſe it muſt ceaſe to be one; if by a 
ſudden Communication of Motion theſe 
Parts are moved all together, then they 
are only one Body; wherefore at the 
_ fame Moment that this Unity is deſtroyed, 
hi Part muſt of neceſſity ſeparate it ſelt 
from that. Now Cobeſion.is greater than ab- 
ſolute Quiet, and is the Cauſe that hinders 
Seceſſion or Separation of Parts. 
_ © T fay Cobeſion mult be greater than Quiet, 
for-if Bodies conjoined did only reſt them- 
ſelves, there would be no Difficulty to fes 
parate them, but hence it follows that 
they would not be one Body; there 
can therefore be no Separation of Parts, 
ſo as to make the Motion more violent 
if the Body cohere : Suppoſe a' Body ab- 
ſolutely one, of Wax for Example ; and 
no Medium of Air or any other Body elſe 
exiſting: If then any Power ſhould: be 
| forceg upon this Was, the Parts would 


72 
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not be mutually ſeparated from each o 
ther, but would be deſtroyed at once, 
becauſe abſolute Quiet is leſs than Cohe- 
fion, and all Motion ſeparates while it im- 
pels on one Part, and is reſiſted on the o- 
ther: If it were not ſo the Body would 
be deſtroyed; for Example, if you con- 
ceive a compacted Body, and indifferent 
either to Motion or Quiet, ſo ſoon as Mo- 
tion ſhall impel or ſtrike one Part, the 
Body will be deſtroyed, but if on the 
other Part there be a Reſiſtance, it is ſepa - 
rated by this Motion. Hence we ſee that 
Separation requires two Cauſes, vis. 


1. Ref ſtance * a 
2. Motion. e 
XIII. The greater the Force is with which 
theſe two Cauſes oppoſe each other, ſo 
much the more violent is the Separation 
of Parts, that is, the Deſtruction of the 
| whole follows: So that to cauſe Separa- 
tion, of Neceſſity there is required an im- 
pellent Cauſe on one Part, and a reſiſting 
Cauſe on the other, and the greater this 
Impreſſion is, the ſooner will the Body be 
ſeparated; for the moſt violent Motion 
only impels or enforces a Body; there 
muſt therefore be the other Cauſe like- - 
wile preſent, vis. Reſiſtance, or there will 


. 5 
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be no Separation. Foo Example, you have 
a Mind to break a Stick, to do this it is 
not neceſſary only that the Stick receives 
ſome Motion, but the oppoſite Part muſt 
be moved by your other Hand, which 
may ſerve as the other moving Cauſe. 
— therefore in different Parts may 
very well be, and then Spanien becomes 
more ealy. _ 

I have how told you all the Separations 
of Motion; for every Separation of Motion 
is always local in reſpe ct of a Body to be 
moved : Now beſides mutation of Place 
and Unity there is a third Species, and 


that is, when the ſame Body remaining, 


its Figure is changed. 3 11 


XV. If the Figure of a Body be 
changed, and the whole corporeal Moles 
remain one, then ſome Parts will be ſe- 
parated from their former Place, and yet 
they will cohere to the whole. * hey 
| poſe I have a Piece of Wax of ae 

Pound ) Weight, having the Figure of a Pa- 
ralellogram, tho' Ido not ſo much as touch 
it with my Finger, yet its Superficies will 
be changed, the ſame Weight remaining : 
That à Body therefore remain one it is re- 
quired that "x whole Moles remain one, 
and the Parts not recede mutually from 
nach Other f but now in this * 


— 


— 
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ſame Body is changed, becauſe the Parts 
are inwardly tranſpoſed tho' they cohere. 


XV. Part therefore of the old Coheſion - 
remained, or after Separation a new one 
obtained. Suppoſe we conceive a Body 
weighing one Pound Weight, and of a Pa- 
ralellogram Figure; ſuppoſe this Figure be 
changed, remaining the whole Moles, this 
Change or Mutation may be effected two 
Ways, firſt, if it now has, or begins to 
have another Figure, it will ſtill weigh 
one Pound, but yet the Parts are tranſ- 
poſed: Therefore in this Caſe ſome Parts 
remain coherent, and others are changed. 
The ſecond Way is, if in the very Inſtant 
that one Part is ſeparated, it immediately 
joins it ſelf to another; for if it be very 
tenacious it will give way by reaſon of the 
applied Motion, but by reaſon: of its Viſ- 
couſneſs will apply it ſelf to a reſiſting 
Part. Theſe are the two ways Mutation 
can be effected, and never any yet could 


be imagined more juſt. 


XVI. If the firſt Cauſe obtains, ſuch Bo- 
dy is called flexible, its Parts being ſo 
diſpoſed, that they are changed in Figure 
4 - given Motion, and yet remain in Co-, 
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XVII. 11 this Flexibility be telucldus of 
the Site of an Ns ay Figure, it is 80 d 


- XVIIL But mY a Figure 6 agen by 
Flexibility (the Cauſe of Flexibility ceaſ- 
ing) returns to its former Site and Figure, 


fach 2 . affected, is called an Elaſtict 


This i is the Idea of Bodies which change 


dir Figure ; for either a Body is moved 


by one ms jective Motion, or its Parts are 
abſolutely ſeparated, or are ſeparated ſo 
as to cohere and remain, and is either a 


ſoft Body, or if they return back imme- 


diately to their former Figure, it is an E- 
laftick Body. If you take Wax and impreſs 


on it any Figure whatſoever, that Im preſ- 


ſion remains, becauſe Wax is a ſoft f Body ; 


but if you bend a thin Piece of Steel,  B 


will fly back again into its former ſtate, 
and this reſilient Power! is called Elaftici ty. 


. All Motion Wade in- every 


thing in Nature is cauſed uy theſe Fires 


Tine en 1+ 87} 
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2. By another „ Boch. 
25 wy attractic Power, 
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"2M Body which is once one, remains 
one in æternum if conceived. alone; but 
if you conceive this Body to be deſtroy ed, 
and there was a Paſſage hence to the Gs 
tre of the Earth, it would move: n, 
of its own accord. This is called, | 
1. Gravity from the Power of Motion, or 
the vis Centripeta; but take away er 
ty of Bodies, and conceive, if you can, how : 
one Body can impel or inforce another. 
2. This is called local Motion impreſs'd. 
3. There are alſo corporeal Powers, by 
means of which one Body comes to an- 
other; for Example, put a Loadſtone to 
Iron, it will draw the Iron to it, and this 
Power is called Attraction or Motion from 
Powers. puſhing on each other. 
1 have now ſhewn you all what may be 
conſider d in relation to the Fundamentals by 
of Change or A —— 
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The Firt Part of Mechanicks. 
EI ECHANICKS is the Sup- 
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Motion which is given or taken 
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or it is the Calculation or Deſcription of 
Motion of Quantity which arrives from 


one Body to another by Gravity, or local 
Motion, or attraftick Powers : For every 
Mutation is only Tranſpoſition of a Fi- 


gure, or A of Motion, or its A- 
miſſion or Direction, and this is the Object 


of Mechanicks; if, for Example, ſuch a 
Body meets ſuch a Body, we learn from 


Mechanicks how _ are moved after this 
Acceſſion 


5 5 putation of the Quantity of 


away by Cauſes | See laſt Pa- 


ragraph of the preceding Chap- 
15] propoſed by one to another Body ; 
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Acteificin or meeting together: And ſince 


this ha in all Bodies, Fan 
ſe the Neceſity of Mechanicks, 15 


II. That Faculty preſent or Inkerent to 
2 Body, in order to give or take away 
Motion from another, is call . the Force 
or Power of that Body. | 


UI. And Amen mol es every 
power is either reſiſting or impelling the 
reſiſting Power. Sir Iſaac Newton calls 
the unacting Power vis Inertiæ, and the 
other Power he calls Motion communi- 
cating Force. Motus communcans Impetum. 
Alfter knowing the Nature of Powers, 
either reſiſtent or impellent, take a Piece 
of Marble of ten cubical Feet, let it hang 
quietly by a Cord in a Equilibri- 
um; let another Piece of one cubical Foot 
ſtrike againſt it, the one will reſt, and the 
other will move, or rather they will both 
move; in their very Contact therefore 


they make a Maſs of eleven Feet, and 


then it is moved with ſo much the leſs 


Velocity the greater the Maſs is in which 


Motion is difrbuted-: Therefore 
it changes, as well as it is changed by an- 
other; the recipient Cauſe: therefore of 
Force, as much Motion as it receives from 
the — gy fo much elbe it 

takes 
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takes from it. Hence you ſee that this 
Axiom is very true, vis. Attion and Re- 


ation always act equally upon each other. H 
by whatever Force or 


1 break an Egg 
Power, and all that Force is taken from 


me, and not deſtroyed by me, but by the 


reſiſtance of the Egg, it takes therefore 
from me fo great a Quantity of Power; 


and thus a Body changes and is changed. 


And this is the Foundation of all Calcula- 
tion in Mechanicks, viz. active and paſ- 


five Mutations. Mechanicks do not make 


a new Motion, but apply a new Motion; 

for otherwiſe Motion of the entire whole 
would be encreaſed 2 which is 
impoſhble. SU 


IV. That therefore the Relation _— 


tween the impellent and reſiſting —_— 
theſe fix Things following demonſtrat- 


may be found out, it is on 


ce d in Order: 
I. The Action of a moved Body 

fectly hard, directly impelling a quieſcent 
Body ary hard. Suppoſe two Bodies 
both perfectly hard, and one merely reſts 
* the other moves, then I ought, 
having given the Magnitude and Power of 
the moved Body, to calculate the Veloci- 
ty and Power y which the moved Body 


es „ * +. Ought 
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2. L to be Ne of a 
moved Body perfect on a Body 
perfectly hard moved direc) agzinftr thr | 
is, when two Bodies perfectly hard are 
moved towards the ſame Point, and meet 
one another, with what Power they mutu- 
ally act againſt each other. *' 
3. I ought to know the Action of a Bo- 
dy perfectly hard moved on another moved 
— rfectly hard preceding in the ſame 
1 4. Muſt be == th N 8 a Bo- 

y 8 d, ſtriking obliquely on 
another Body perfectly hard, but TEE 
cent. Bodies are ſaid to ſtrike each other 

ina ſtrait Line, when the Line which joins 
the Centre of Gravity of two Bodies paſ- 
| ſes through them by their Contact, and 
are ſaid to ſtrike each other obliquely, 
when the Line, by Contact communi» * 
cated to them both, does not pals through 
their Centre, but thro one Side or Plain. 
FJ. Ought to be underſtood the Action 
of a moved Body perfectly hard on an- 
other moved Body perfectly hard, moving 
obliquely on the ſame Plain: And. 

6. Ought to be known the Action of a 1/18 
moved Body perfectly hard on a moved 1 
Body perfectly hard moving obliquely to- Ii 
wards its oppoſite. 5 
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1 Whoever | 


i Voukues Bübes 
Whoever from the Mathematicks has 
learn d Calculation, may eaſily ſuppute or 


reckon the Mutations o 


V. If any one would ſee theſe ſix very 
exactly and compendiouſly demonſtrated, 


let him read Wallir's Treatiſe of Percuſ- 


 fion, ¶ Tractatus de Percuſſione, | pag. 668, 
printed at London, 1670, in Qwarto ; this 


Treatiſe explains theſe ſix Proprieties : Or 


let him read Philoſophical TranſaRions , 
Ls Philoſophorum, | printed at London, 


o. 403, Which have only Concluſions, 


not Demonſtrations : Or KeiF's Introduction 
to true Phyſicks. [ Introduftio ad veram 


Phyſicam : ] But Wallis treats theſe much 
better than any one. We muſt confeſs the 
Engliſh were the firſt that diſtinctly fixed 
theſe Matters; tho' Galileus merits alſo 


our Praiſe for his Diſcoveries, but he 
wrote very confuſedly. 5 


You have now a Method how to leart 


the firſt Part of Mechahicks, which is Cal- 

culation or Supputation of the Quantity 
of Motion given or loſt in a Body perfect- 
Iy hard, not endued with anyElaſtick Power. 


SECT. 


Motion that pol- 
ſibly can be in any of theſe Bodies, and 
conſequently all the Laws of Motion. 
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The Second Part of Mechanicks. 
= HES E foregoing ſix Proprieties 
1 are li}.ewiſe to be found and de- 
monſtrated in Bodies perfectly Elaſtick. _ 
1. The firſt Part of Mechanicks treats © 
of Bodies perfectly hard. 01 
2. The ſecond conſiders the Laws of 
Nature in Bodies perfectly Elaſtick, where- 
in theſe fix Proprieties occur. 9 95 
In this many a very learned Man has 
| err'd, and particularly Deſcartes,” who, af. 
| ter he had a Mind to ſet up new Phyſicks 
| in relation to the Laws of Motion, con- 
p ſider d Bodies perfectly hard, and ſeeing 
| what were the Sequels of terreſtrial Bodies, 
concluded Motion did not deſtroy Mo- 
tion: Now, I fay, Bodies perfectly hard! 
> | impelling each other of a perfectly equal : 
ö Motion, will reſt in the Point of Contact; 
and then the Motion of both is deſtroy d; 


EZ [ But Deſcartes ſaid they would fly back ; 
5 for ſeeing this true in Phyſical Bodies, not 
5 Elaſtick, he would likewiſe apply it to 
- | Mechanicks, ] becauſe they are equally 


FR preſs'd upon the oppoſite or contrary ' 

: Parts, neither of them therefore will pre- 
vail but reſt ; but in Phyſicks, while Bo- 

. dies meet one another, and mutually preſs 
vi „ each 


_ Bocrhaaye's Method 


| each other, they are mutually repelled ; 
the Cauſe then of this Repulſe is in Mo- 


tion, by which Bodies return to their for- 


mer Site or Poſition. 
Deſcartes ſaid Motion did not oppoſe Mo- 


tion, but Direction Direction; and therefore 


Bodies perfectly hard meeting each other in 
the ſame Degree 
whence they came: For if (ſays he) Bodies 
perfectly hard meeting one another with an 
equal Quantity of Motion ſhould reſt in 
the Moment of Contact, then if the Quan- 
tity of both their Motions was two Degrees, 
in this Caſe there would be entirely deſtroy- 

ed four Degrees of Motion; and then ſinee 
the whole conſiſts of an Infinity of ſmall (and 
therefore perfectly ſolid) Atoms, it follows, 


that from their Concourſe a perfect reſt of 
them all muſt obtain; and tho the Motion 


in them at firſt was impreſſed, they would 


ſoon loſe it, at leaſt the greateſt Part, till 


moſt of the Atoms come together, by 
whoſe Coheſion or Elaſticity the other 
Part of Motion remaining in the whole 
ſhould at length be perceived. MY 

But this has ſince been diſcover'd and 


demonſtrated by ſeveral great Men, and 


what is wonderful, three ſeveral Perſons 


by different Arguments have agreed in the 


ſame Concluſion. The Royal Society of Eng- 
land in the Year 1662, would have all Ma- 


thema- 


of Swittneſs, would return 


7 6 
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of - Studying Phyſick: 69 
thematicians ſtudy to find out and diſ- 
cover the Laws of Mutation ariſing from 

the Collifion of Bodies, which three Fel- 
lows of the Society, vis, Sir Chriſtopher . 
Wren, Hugens, and Wallis, after they had 
apart reflected well on this Matter, diſco- 
vered by pendulous Bodies: The Method 
was this, they hung up Bodies of an equal! 
Magnitude by a Line, and then took 

down the Longitude of their Aſcent and 
Deſcent, by applying for this End another 

- pendulous Body; then they folded up their 
Concluſions in Paper, and ſeal'd them ſe- 


a 


verally ; afterwards when the Society o- 
7 


* 


pen'd theſe three Packets, they found the 
all contained the fame Concluſion. Vide 
Acta Philoſophorum, No. 43, but the Diſ- 
covery and Demonſtration of this Matter 
is ſet down by Wallis, pag. 686 in the 
Treatiſe above, wherein is ſhewn the Rea= -E 
fon of theſe Effects: You may ſee the 
fame in Tractatu Hugenii de Percuſſione, in 
his Poſthumous Works which are ſold at. 8 
Leyden by Bondeſtein. If you would ſee 
how Sir Crilipher Wren demonſtrated it, 
poo Keil, pag. 129, but above all Wal- 
lic, you may read himthro' in a few Days. 
What has been ſaid will ſuffice for the 
ſecond Part of Mechanicks, vis, The Cal- 
culation of the Powers of Bodies perfect⸗- 
Iy Elaftick, W 
4 1 8 
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„„ 
Tbe tb Part of Mechanickt. 
TT AVING been well inſtructed in 
the foregoing Matters, let our Stu- 
dient learn the Laws or Powers of heavy 
Bodies, in thoſe that are perfectly and im- 
perf ly Elaſtick. If you would ſtudy theſe 
alter the cleareſt manner, conſult Galileus 
de Moiu locali ex gravitate Corporum. This is 
a Treatiſe of the fineſt and moſt profound 
. Speculation; this Book is printed at Lyons 
and +Hifa. I his Author firſt found out the 
Method of conſidering Swiftneſs and one 
right Line, and Gravity and another, and of 
thele two made a Triangle. On the ſame 
Subject you may read Aiphonſus Borellus 
dt vi } ercuſſioms, He was Scholar to Tor- 
ricellus, who had Galilew for his Maſter. 
This Author unlock'd all the Arcana of 
: Galileu:, who having put ſome Weights in- 
to one Scale of a Balance, and oblerving 
that a very little Body falling ſuddenly, 
and witha great Velocity into the otherScale 
that was empty, moved a great M eight 
in the oppolite Scale, ſaid he could not 
underſtand it; but Burellus very ingeniouſ- 
ly. diſcover d that a quieſcent Body does 
0 not act, but at the very Moment it begins 
| to be mov'd there is in the other Body a 
3 much 
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cubical Body A. let it be 


of Studying. Dafa. mn 
much greater Action than the Action of 
that which was quieſcent, and thus ſolved 


the Ditfculty of Galileus. This alſo may 


be ſeen in the Mechanicks of Wallis in 
Lyanto, hag. 33, and in Keil, Page 242 0 
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SECT. IV. 50 l 


Te fourth Part of Mechanicks; | pt 


F ER the foregoing Studies an 
be learn'd how uſeful may be the 


| figs of an Inſtrument or Body commu- 


nicating Motion to another Body to Which 


ſuch Motions is communicate. 


What Figure does, 1 A £07? HY; 
thus explained Take a RN 


moved along upon the p | 
Lie B. and firike di. N e hh 
rectly on the reſiſting Obex — — | 
or Bar, and have a deter- 

minate Force ; if it weighs one Pound, and 


its Velocity be known, it will touch the 


Obex with its whole Side, and therefore 
will apply Motion to as many different 


Parts of the Ober as it touches: If now it 
be of the ſame Magnitude, and have the 


ſame Velocity, it will have the ſame Mo- a 
tion. ir, you lupo the Figure of this 
1 Inſtrument 
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Inſtrument or Body to be conical as in the 
Figures mark'd B A, it will then in its 
ſiriking on the Obex inhere, and the whole 


quantity of Motion will be impreſſed on 
one Point of the Oben; and therefore one 


Point of the Obe receives that Motion 


which in a cubical Body was diſtributed into 
ſeveral Points: This latter Inſtrument is 
therefore fitter and more apt to deſtroy the 
Obe than the former which communicates 


Motion to many Parts, becauſe ſo much 


greater is the ſlowneſs of Motion in every 
one of thoſe Parts. 

Theſe Obſervations are moſt uſeful in ſolid 
as well as fluid Bodies; and hence it fol- 


lows that Motion is not encreaſed, but 


that Motion is from ſeveral Parts receiv d 
into one Point. 


If any one has a Mind to ſee this re 


55  exafly: treated, ler him conſult Wallis, 
pag. 572, where he treats of Wedges in 


Mechanicks : Deſcartes in his Treatiſe De 


laly Mechanique, and all Writers whohave 


written. of were but ge Bor . 


58 1 0 T. V. PL 
n. 75 th Part of Mechanicks, | 


2 -/ . Hydroſtatichs. 
N the next Place muſt be learned that 


; Park of the Mathematicks which con- 


ſiders 


J 


of Studying Phyſik. ” 73 ; 
ſiders the general Proprieties of allFluids; 
and this is call'd from the Greek Word 
[vl eg Sr.] Hydroftatick, =» 


n Fluid is that Congeries or Collection 


of Bodies whoſe inſenſible Parts cohere 
with no Connection, or what is very eaſy 
to be changed. By this you ſee that in a 


Fluid the ultimate conſtituent Bodies which 
cohere by a ſmall Connection become one 


again; and ſo all that I have demonſtrat- 
ed in general in relation to the Proprieties 


of one Body is evident here; but inaſ- 
much as theſe Parts are joined together, 


their reſpective Magnitudes, Figure, and 
various Degrees of. Connection are there- 


fore to be conſider d, upon which depends 


the very Nature of a Fluid. The other Part 
which I now conſider has relation to the Pro- 
prieties which are in a particular manner 
proper to a Fluid as ſuch, for a Fluid has 


Parts either leſs or more cohering. A thick 
Fluid is that which has one Part greater than 
another. A viſcuous Fluid is that which 


has Parts that cohere with a cloſer and 
ſtricter Connection then in another Fluid. 
Mathematicians conſider Bodies under 
theſe three Reſpects, vis; 
1. As Things moſt ninutſſGGGG. 
2. As baving no Connection with each o- 
tler: Al. 


r 4 


3. As they are heavy. _ + 


i Hydroftaticks IS abſolutely neceſſary for a 
Phyſician ; (for all things that happen in 


2 Fluid are found in our Bodies)that he may 


thence know what is Life, Increaſe, De- 
creaſe ; and how the ſpiritous and weaker 
Parts act by Vegetables and the Air. 


II. That this Part may be the eaſier 
learn d, theſe ancient Authors following 
are to be carefully read, vis. Archimedes 
de his que humidis inſunt. This Treatiſe 
is reviſed and amended by Barrow, and 
printed at London, 1675. This Subject is 
likewiſe excellently handled by Stewenc, 
heretofore Mathematical Profeſſor, and 
chief Architect at, Lyons, in his Treatiſe 
of Hydroftaticks;; his Works are in two 
Volumes in Fol. entituled, NHypomnemata 
Mathematica vel Hydroſtatica. Read alſo 
Wallis de Hydroſtat. Mechanicorum, pag. 
708, printed at London in Owarto, in the 
Year 1670. Jo. Alphonſus Borellus de vi 
Percuſſionis, the beſt Edition is that of Ba- 
logna, but it is very ſcarce, Vander Aa 
likewiſe printed it. Mr. Boyle has given 
us many curious Experiments, as may be 
| ſeen in his Book of Hydvroſtatick Para- 
doxes. By peruſing of theſe you will ve- 
ry well underſtand this in a few Days 
| | TY | time 


e Studying Phyſick 75 
time. Borellus, Boyle, and Wallis will me- 
rit your higheſt Praiſe ; tho by reading 
only Wallis, you may be ſufficiently in- 
ſiruRed without a Maſter. e 
Sans. . 888888888888 
Se, 
Te ſixth Part of Mechanicks it. 
e nn 
I. VI remains now that we ſearch into 
I thoſe different Rules or Methods of 
Motion by which fluid Bodies act or fuffer 
as they are encloſed, or moved thro Pipes, 
or Conduits and Elaſtick Veſlels, and this 
Part is from the Greek Word ( vſpguang.} 
called Hydraulicks, which ſignifies nothing 
N elſe. A Phyſician therefore is to ſtudy 
this Part with all the ſerious Application 
of a Mathematician: For if any Part of 
the Mathematicks comes near the Nature 
of Medicine or Phyſick it is this, whe- 
ther you conſider Maſtication, or Digeſtion, - 
or Circulation, Secretion, or Excretion. He 
that would learn this Part muſt firſt be 
well acquainted with Hydroſtatichc, and 
likewiſe ought to know from Mechanicks, 
| how a Body ads when impelled againſt 
the reſiſting Oben or Bar: For Hydrawlicks 
ſuppoſes Liquors to be moved againſt 2 
| | Sides 
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Sides of reſiſting Velſels as a gainſt their * 
ber. He likewiſe ought to know their ſe- 


veral Figures and Rules of Inclination; for 


if ſuch a Fluid runs in ſuch Channels fo 


inclined, we thence find out what Re- 
actions and Chang ges it will undergo. 


II. That the bi of this Part 
may the more eaſily be acquired muſt be 


read that great Hero of Antiquity, who 


VProte de Spiritualibur Pneumaticor uin. This 


Bagk is written in Greek, in which is ex- 


plain'd the Structure of artificial Fountains, 
and on that Occaſion the ſeveral Ways of 
Water paſling thro Pipes. 


Then the great and famous Torvicelliti 


de Tube Torrecelliano, he was the Diſci ple | 


and Succeſſor of Gallup. 
Benedictus Caſtelli, Diſciple of Turricellins ; 
this Treatiſe is extremely ſcarce, but ad- 


mirable on this Subject, vig. of the Mo- 


tion - Mater? - it is written in Italian in 


It demonſtrates- what the Parts of 
— -faffer from Caſcades or Falls of 


Water, and what effect Water produces 


in running in Length, Breadth and Depth, 
and againſt any reſiſting Power or Ober; 
all which may be transferr'd to By Circu- 


lation of our Humours. 


To this Part alſo Monſieus eur 7 Abbe 


n is a n. Ornament: He wrote 
_a Trea- 


gi ; Q N 2 
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a Treatiſe in Frenc b, call'd Experimens Hy- 


. droftatiques in Octavo, wherein he ſets 


down many wonderful Experiments which 
he made by throwing Water through ſe- 
veral ſorts of Pipes ; as alſo the Force of 
the Impreſſion of Water through Tubes 
by Peſtles, &c. but he is not eafily com- 


prehended unleſs by the experienced: 


Percuſſunis. 
2 . HEAD ISZEDSS 
8 ..... 8 ML. 9 


But you muſt not forget Borellus de vi 


Tue ſeventh and laſt Part of Mechanicks. | 
T ASTLY, That Part of Mathemati- 


cal Science which conſiders the Acti- 


on and Retardation of a known Solid, 
moved by a known Fluid, is very uſeful. 


for a Phyſician,  _ 


This is the moſt noble and ſecret Sci- 


ence that can be ſtudied by Human Wit, and 
which is almoſt neglected by all, tho' the 


moſt uſeful and neceſſary. The beſt and al. 


moſt the only one that has treated of this 
Subject is Sir Iſaac Newton in his moſt ex- 
cellent Book of Philoſophical Principles, 


Part 3d. wherein he conſiders what a Bo- 


dy may ſuffer in one known Degree of 
Motion-by a Fluid, and then diſcover'd four 
ESE Degrees 
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| Degrees of Reſiſtance + If then a Body 


ſhould be moved by two known Degrees, 


it does not in ſuch Caſe find only eight 
times a greater Refiſtance, but almoſt an in- 

finite; and thence he explained the Actions 

of all known Bodies: I could with this 


Book had been ſo publithed as every one 
might underſtand it. LOT 
- Hugens in his Treatiſe of Gravity, Re- 
this Subject. | | . . 
This Study is the firſt and principal Pre- 
liminary to that of Phyſick, and whoever 
is herein well inſtructed, will underſtand 
all philoſophical Books rela ting to Phyſick 
or Medicine that have been hitherto pub- 


liſhed, and whatſoeyer is known in the 


Theory, and what is deduced by Reaſon» 
ing and Argument. 


In this Part we owe a great deal to 


Horellus, Bellinus, Pitcairne, Malphigius. Every 
Phyſician then ought to be well inſtructed 


in theſe Principles, before he proceed to 
that of Medicine or Phylick ; and theſe 
Sentiments of mine are agreeable to thoſe 


of Hippocrates, who in a Letter to his Son 
recommends Arithmetick and Geometry. 


fraction and Light, has ſome T heorems on 


bod eons > as tee; 


Hugens 
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PART III. 


| Cnar. I 
Pf ths or Natural Phil ol, 


HYSICKS, or Natural 
{| Philoſophy, is the Knowledge 
of corporeal Things exiſing | 
2 in the viſible World. This 
Science the Ancients univer- 
og called ausn, tho not very properly, 
ſince Metaphyſicks and Pneumaticks treat 

likewiſe of Things natural. 
It is the Knowledge of all Modes by 
which the Ideas of al Things can be re- 
preſented ſo as the Mind may perceive 
them: I alſo ſay in the wifible World ; for 
we will not With Anaxagoras diſpute of 
the Exiſtence of many other Worlds, ſince 
that belongs to the nn not the 
a a 


_ 
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2 U. This Science · is acquired J by 
7. by 


Obſetvation of the Senſes, and partly. 
_ reaſoning, deducing from ſuch Obſer- 
_ vations Things not yet known by the 


# 


derly collected is called Natural Hiſtory, 


wich is an orderly digeſted Collection of 
all Things which may be obſerv'd by the 
| Senſes in corporeal Subſtances, viz. Aſtro- 
nomical, Animal, Vegetable, Mineral, (5c. 


and he who deſcribes theſe thus obſerved 


is an Hiſtorian. _. 


VIV. This deſcribes all Actions exerciſed 


between Bodies, inaſmuch as they may 


accurately be obſerved in all Circumſtances 
by Help of the external Senſes. 


v. The other Part of Phyſicks (for 


there are two Obſervations, and Conclu- 
ſions thence deduced by Argument) which 
a Phyſician ought to learn from the Oob-- 

ſervations of Things firſt known, by thoſe 


Things which we have ſeen, (as mention- 


ed in the ſeveral Paragraphs of the two 


foregoing Parts of this Book) conveys that 
to our Knowledge which our Senſes can 
no way diſcover, and yet obtain in natural 
Things. It is a known Truth w_ ar 
hp | 2 


III. The obſerving Part of Phyſicks or- 


\ 


7 — Phys rk =. 


| Senſes are only apt to diſcover ſome cer- 

tain Phenomena in corporeal Subſtances, 5 
and that nevertheleſs there are / infinite 
Things in Nature they can by no means. 


 fearch out; : For which Reaſon, 


| Things that have been ob, word we 
| 1 pro datis. 
2. We take for Princ 22 theſe that are 5 
0 e | 
3. By apphymg AG Mathematical Rules 
1 "7 erved Phznomena, we dra our 
_ Concluſt _ 3, 5 5 


Theſe eonducs. td 00 NBbwiell ge 9 | 
thoſe Things which are not obvious to 
the Senſes, though they exiſt in Nas 
ture; and therefore let 


m. Al Phznomena be 3 
2. One Obſervation be compared Gh an 
other, whether they agree or aiſagree. 
3. By 270 to them theſe Mathematical 
Rules are 25 
moſt certuin like Mathematical Truths, 
Though they cannot be Wa rao Y 
the WQinſes,” cf YN 


vou ſee here the Plan which. 4 Philolo- | 
* ought to follow, that he may acquire 


* 
p # - © "oy 
, 
3-7 = * 
|; L 


* . 


the accurate Knowledge of Things natu- 


ral; 1 


atn Concluſions, which are 
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ral; and now I will lead you through al! 
Phyſicks, and tell you both the beſt and 
moſt approved Authors as well as Expe- 
Vl. That the firſt Part [ mentioned in 
the fourth Paragraph of this Chapter ] may 
moſt exactly be learn'd, Ariſtotle deſerves 
_ chiefly. to be read in all his Works, 
which is call'd the Hiſtory of Phy- 
ſicks ; that great Philoſopher the moſt 
eminent of the Ancients, who knew much 
more than the Moderns would have him to 
know: He, I fay, who was the Great Pre- 
ceptor of Alexander the Great, in his ſeveral 
| Journeys through various Countries col- 
lected a vaſt. Treaſure of Experiments in 
relation to Animals, Minerals, Meteors, 
Plants, and a great many other Things 
worthy to be known, viz. of the Genera- 
tion of Animals and their Nature, G Q“ . 
Il ben read Plinys Natural Hiſtory; this 
Author, after Ariſtotle, is the only one left 
us of Antiquity capable of inſtructing us 
in what the Ancients knew in relation 
to Phyſicks. He made Collections from 
2 a thouſand Authors; and tho' they are 
intermixed with many Fables, there is 
nevertheleſs. an Index of thoſe Things the 
Ancients knew. in Medicine, Meteors, 
Aſtronomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, Gr. 15 
3 „„ . 


* 


Ar r 


by by Collection: 


comniented upon 


| y Logical. 


read with great Caution, for he has a 


great many Trifles, and what is even re- 


pugnant to himſelf. He treats of Herbs 


better than any Botaniſt ſince; and there- 
fore you may much better learn their Vir- | 
tues from him than any other whomſoever. 
The Text or Stile of Ariſtotle and Pliny 


is better than that of their Commentators. 


I know only theſe two amon gſt the An- 


cients that are valuable; thoſe who have 
them, as well Greeks as 


Arabians, are ſcarce worthy a Place in your 


Study, 0 wretehedly haye they explain d 
them. Pliny's Edition put out with ſo 


much Induſtry and Care by om 


Profeſſor of Phyſick, is by far the beſt. 
Vn. By Anthquity I mean ill the fix By 


teen Century, and this Age excell'd all 


the preceding, which is chiefly owitig to the 


moſt Iluſtrious Francis Bacon, Lord of Verus 


| lam: For in Reality before his Time the 
Learned World was wholly taken up with 
the Trifles of the Peripatetick Philoſophy, 
and Commentators of the Schools who had 
by their I render'd Phylicksn meres . 
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he has moſt elegantly extracted the very 
Marrow out of all Authors, not by Argu- 


ment, or deducing Concluſions; 501 bare- 
He therefore muſt be 


wo Su ECO ER 


— rao Ps-D 6 FI Ae 
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At that Time came up the Chymiſts, 
who were the firſt Authors of Experimen- 
tal Hiſtory, whoſe Knowledge in relation 
to the Cauſes of Things the Lord of Ve- 


rulam ſuſpecting, before the End of that 


Century roſe up in the Reign of Queen 


Eligabeth; and this great Man only cer- 


tainly deſerved this Honour, that he alone 
made greater Progreſs in Phyſicks than 
all that ever went before him, or ſuc- 


ceeded him. The beſt Edition of his 
Works is in Folio, printed at Frankfort, 
1665, tho' his Erghſp Epiſtles are not 


there. 


His Character was this He had ſo ſpright-_ 


ly a Genius that he could not be deceived 


or impoſed upon; for never Man was en- 
dued with a Genius ſo penetrating into Phy- 


ficks; he was of an unparallell'd Diligence 
and Induſtry ; for while he wasLord-Keeper 


of the Seals and Chancellor of England 


(which Offices he admirably well diſ- 


charged, ) he wrote all his Works, which 


are deſervedly divided into two Parts; the 
firſt conſiders Morals or Ethics, and the ſe- 


cCond js purely Philoſophical : Without pre- 
ſuppoſing any thing he lays down in a 
plain and ſimple Style what occurs in Things 


corporeal; and from theſe Premiſſes con- 


cluded that all Phænomena and Experiments 
agreed in ſuch or ſuch a Thing; and 3 | 


ke 5, 


\v — 11. n 


* 


F 


elſe to do but to read his Opera ſub-aquatica: ; 


. ES 


oo” Studping Phyſs: . * 
fore that in which they Wh muſt be 
the Ratio Cauſe, or Matter of this or that 


5 Thing, or what ought to be therein chief- 
Iy conſider d; and thus he reduced to one 


Head all what was ſo to be reduced, as you b 
may ſee b reading his Treatiſe De Ven- 8 


tis & Calore. I can aſſure you that in 


no Author you will find greater Sci>. » 
ence, Prudence, and Candor than in him, 


' who far excell'd all European, and even 5 


the Engliſh themſelves, and has 1 mar is 
good ob DER w_. Rr 
VIII. Next to the Lord of fe” 1 
oc trod cloſe in his Steps) ſucceeded tho 
Illuſtrious B oyle likewiſe an Engliſhman ,- 
and as great a Glory to England; what that 
Lord began, this Nobleman endeavoured _ 


to perfect. Confider the Times, and read 
whatever Authors you pleaſe before Ba- 


con, and compare their Writings with his, 


and you will find him to have carried a- 
25 1995 Prize from them all. And as 


was moſt diligent in his Searches, ſo 
lets. is ſcarce any Part of Phyſicks that 


he has not taken Notice of; for if you - 


have a Mind to know what is done at the 
very Bottom of the Sea, you have nothing 


— 


and you will find as you read other Au- 


3 thors, Te th $ has out-done them all in 


we Le his 


' : 
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his Way ; for he ſearched with the utmoſt 
Diligence into the Nature of Fire, Air, 


* of — % 


Water, Earth, Salt, Oil, Foſſils, Oc. by 
making Experiments of them all. His 
Works are put out ſeparately, as the Time 
would permit: Some are to be ſeen in the 
Philoſophical Tranſa&ions of England, but 
not all ; his whole Works are printed at 
Geneva in Latin, but the "Tranſlation is 
in ſome Places extremely obſcure, where- 
as the Engliſh is admirably clear and plain ; 
the beſt Frolih Editions are thoſe of Lon- 
ar. MMT. 57 
In acquiring the Knowledge of corpo- 
real natural Things, theſe two excellent 
Perſons muſt be conſulted Night and Day: 
But as Boyle kept no Order, you muſt wh, 70 
an Index yourſelves : But Bacon ſtrictly ob- 
T7777 FT os 6 
I be other Authors who have written 
ſince, I ſhall tell you as briefly as I can. 


IX. At the Time Boyle began to publiſh 
his Book of Natural Philoſophy, (excited by 
the Death of Bacon, was inſtituted the 
Royal Society of London compoſed of 
Members from all Parts of England; and 
this Society was erected on Purpoſe to 
ſearch into the Secrets of Nature. Much 
about the ſame Time the ſame Work was 
inſtituted and carried on in Germany, 2 
e TOP 0072-2197 ent! 241 999 on 
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Fair Thü, 87 
and ſtah; that is, there was to be taken 
into this Society Men of the greateſt In- 
* genuity and Candor, who ſhould treat ot 
the Affections and Diſpoſitions of Things 
| natural with the higheſt Circumſpection 
and Caution, not ſpeculatively by Rea- 
ſonings or Argument, but by Experiments. 
The firſt who began this were the French in 
their Book Journal des Sawan, printed at Pa- 
ris in the Year 1665, which they continue on 
to this very Day, by adding to every Month 
what has been written or diſcover d thro'- 
all Europe. In theſe Books are contained 
all Experiments as well private as publick, 
and all new Diſcoveries. From which, it 
there was carefully collected all what re- 
lates to Phyſicks, Chymiſtry, Mathema- 
ticks and Medicine, it would make a 
\ Work moſt excellent and noble; But as 
| they now lie, a Student by reaſon. of their 
being crowded with variety of Matter and 
many a uſeleſs Subject, would be frighten- 
ed from reading them. But however, it 
would be of Advantage to you, if you 
had an Index after every Treatiſe, Which 
you might turn over and mark down the 
uſeful Places without troubling your ſelves 
about the other. When I recommend this 
Work, I recommend at the ſame time il 
' thoſe Authors that they cite, for to give - - il 
you every one here would be a Work of i 
" miinite Labour. om. 
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X. At the ſame time the Engliſh by pub- 
liſhing ſeveral Books, began to communi- 


cate to the World in a regular Method all 
What they had diſcourſed of in their private 
Conferences. Which being Experiments 


made according to the Lord of Verulam's 


Plan, you may eafily gueſs what a prodi- 


gious Work that was: For they were Wal. 
lic, Newton, and the greateſt Mathemati- 


_ clans, Naturaliſts, Bhyficians, and Chymiſts, 
who collected theſe Experiments which 
are contained in the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 

on, a Work begun in the Year 1665, and 


continued to the Year 1708; and (what is 
much to be lamented) are now left off. 
They were printed in Enghſh in a great 
many Volumes in Quarto. Oldenburg a 


German, tranſlated the firſt Years into Ea- 
- tm in Ouarto, but thoſe Writers who fol- 


low'd him, through want of Diligence tranſ- 
lated nothing. The French have cull'd out 


ſeveral of theſe Experiments and put them 
into their Journals. Theſe Philoſcphical Tranſ- 


 adtions are vaſt Vol. but in the Year 1705, 
three Vol, in Ouarto were put out in Engliſh 
by way of Compendium or Abridgment by 


* 


Leun bord, a very eminent and experienced 
Phyſician, who reduced with the greateſt 
| Exactneſs thoſe vaſt Diſcoveries under ſeve- 


l Heads or Chapters, omitting none that 
, We ey? 577.3 DHS 


poke, fanned fad rde 6 
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are uſeful, and that ſo clearly, as evidently 
gave the World a ſufficient Specimen of 
bis excellent Genius : But we muſt deſpair 
of ever ſeeing them appear in Latin, un- 
leſs that Author himſelf would fo far ob- 
HM.  lige the World, This is truly the ſecond 
=_ or Foundation of Experimental Phy- 


XI. Then in the Year 1667, there was 
publiſhed at Florence in Tuſcany an Ttaltan 


Book in Folio, entituled, The Hiſtory of 
all the Experiments made in the: N of 
Cementina. „ CER 
It is a Book printed at the Royal Preſs, 
and treats of the Rules and Methods of 
the Society which the Grand Duke found- 
ed and ſo much encouraged by his 
Example, that he was generally preſent at 
their Experiments and Conferences. It is 
a Work not tranſlated, but you have ma- 
ny Things contained in it (by way off A- 
bridgment) in the French Journals of the 
Year 1668. There is likewiſe a Book put 
out in Italian, called Giornale di Litterati, 
by Signor Abbate Roſati, in which you have =! 
me curious Things not elſewhere to Ii 
be met with, I mean many Experiments If ö 
mae in h En 
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vas ſet up a Society in Germany, compoſed 


of learned Perſons from all Parts of Eu- 
rope under certain Rules and Statutes, by 


the Name of the Leopold Society, or of 


the curious Inquirers into Nature, | Leopol- 
diinæ Societatis, vel Nature Curioſorum] who 
then began to publiſh Treatiſes of all 
Things relating to Phyſicks and Medicine; 
and it was orderd by the Rules of the 


Society, that whatever Curioſity or Rari- 
ty ſhould be diſcovered ſhould be deſcribed 


in Writing, and ſent to one certain Place. 
This Book appears under the Title of 
Curious Myſcellanies [ Miſcellanea Curioſa,\ 
printed at Leypfick, and is continued on to 


the Year 1707 or 1708 ; there you have 


France, &c. but as there are diſplay d in 


thoſe Tracts a great many Beauties, ſo 


are there likewiſe of Trifles not a few. 


XIII. After this Work came out the Hi- 


ſtory of the Academy of Paris, written 


and publiſhed by John Baptiſt Du Hamel 
in Ouarto, which begins from the Tear 
1665, and ends in the firſt Edition ( which 


is.the beſt) at the Year 1699. Nothing 


can be finer than this Work; for it con- 


tains all the Diſcoveries which the King of 
France made choice of, and which he him- 


ſ ee call d by theName of The Academy of Si- 


ences, 


">. bs 1 
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every thing that was done in London and 
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ences, Academie des Sciences, | and: there yon 


have all what is new . to e 
| Philoſophy. | | 


XIV. Then follows 95 Acta Lon _ n 
and theſe began in the Year 1682 ; every 
Lear there came out a thick Volume in 
Quarto, and by continuing it on for a 

Whole Year, the Authors in every Volume. 

took in what was moſt uſeful and advan- 

_ tagious, and the principal and neweſt Ex- 

periments which the moſt learned Men 

all over the World communicated to them 

as they found out and diſcover'd in Medi- 

cine, Mathematicks, &c. Hence we have 

wherewith to. congratulate our Studies on 

account of new Diſcoveries, leading us by 

an eaſy Way into the inmoſt Receſſes of 

Nature, and which we owe to all the Au- 

thors of theſe Books. 8 5 


= XV. But laſt of all is oubliſhed a 1 
which far exceeds b all, and that is 
the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences [Hi iſtoire de I Accademie. 5 * 
ences.]. They who know how to frame 
any udgment of Study, know very well 
that there is no Society ſo famous and ſo 
uſeful as what Lewis the Fourteenth inſti- 
tuted, after having invited thereto the 
95 greateſt Men of the World; as i 
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1 Caſſini, De Ia Hire, Moralde, Newton with 


honourable Titles, giving them Penſions, 


and allowing them Time and Place to make 


their Collections, and communicate them 
to the Publick. There was an Edict put out, 
that at the End of every Year ſhould be 
publiſhed a Work which was to be well 
conſider d and examin'd by the whole So- 
ciety. From hence we have the beft 


and nobleſt Treaſure of Phyſicks ; for 
the Volumes beginning in the Year 1699, 
contain every 3 to the Mathe- 


maticks, Aſtronomy, Phyſicks, and Medi- 
cine, and conſequently all Things a Phy- 
ſician ought to know; which Books, if 


Fou can once obtain, you will have tlie 


- beſt and nobleſt Library in the World. 


VXVVI. Here you have a Lift of the Au- 
- thors I recommend to yon to buy, and 


who will inform you of all true Experi- 
ments, and theſe only will be uſeful for 
vou to read; For he that is refolyed to 


read Authors will learn what is falſe as 


well as what is true, and will find not on- 


5 ly the Opinions, but chimerical Notions 
of ſeveral Authors which can only he b di- 


ſtinguiſned by thoſe who have made a 
conſiderable Progrefs in Learning. 


» 


XVII. Beſides thoſe I have named, there 


are ſome Authors who do not write in a 


Philoſophical Style, but deliver down Hi- 
ſtories of natural. Things as Uly 27. Al 5 


dandus in thirteen Volumes in Folio. This 
learned Italian who expended all his Sub- 
ſtance in Travelling, making Experiments, 
in correcting Authors, and collecting rare 


Curioſities, ſet up a Muſæum which is 
now kept at Bologna, and is called after 

his Name, Muſæum Adrovandi, to whom 
alſo the Prince uſed to ſend his Curioſities ; 


but (what is much to be lamented) lie 
was reduced at laſt to extream Poverty. 


He wrote the Hiſtory of all thoſe Animals, 
four- ſooted Beaſts, Fiſhes, Foſſils, Herbs, 
&c. which he had collected in his own - 


Muſeum ; but becauſe he gave Credit to 


ſome Authors, he has ſome Things: very 


VXVIII. Aſter him follows Conradus Geſs. 
nerus, a Man that was a very Prodigy in 
Learning, and whoſe Writings I cannot 
read but with Wonder! He was a Pillar 
in Medicinal Science, he wrote of Animals, 

Fiſhes, Plants not before deſcribed ; as al. 
ſo a great many Experiments of his own': 


In whatever Works of his you buy you 


may depend upon it yon will have a glo- 


rious Treaſure, written with the ſublimeſt 


Judgment, intermixed with nothing fabu- 
Jauagt. oo  Eo oro oo Gs 
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_- andin them you will find laid down what- 
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lous; his Works, as many as they ate, are 


all fingle and ſeparate. 


XIX. Anothes £ famous i is Aue eas 


Cel, alpinus : His Works are admirable, what- 


ſoever of them you can buy; he was a 
conſummate Botaniſt, and was the firſt that 


reduced the various Species of Plants to 


their Genus, through a curious Obſervati- 
on of their reſpective Productions. Moriſon 


borrowed from him, tho he ſuppreſſed his 
Name. He wrote alſo No iy well of 


Metals, and was the firſt that found out 
the Circulation of the Blood. 


XX. Add to ale A Ogre 


_ call d Father Merſenne, who wrote a Book 

in Quarto of Mechanical, Hydroſtatick, and 
aereal Experiments, which Volume is almoſt 
ineſtimable ; for it contains whatever Cali- 
leus wrote, or Torricellius in his Epiſtles ; 
this Father held Correſpondence with all 
the Learned of his Time, he praiſed every 


od and was devoted to no Party; but this 
| e him at laſt be ſuſpected on both ſides, 
N , made him want many Friends at the 


latter End of his Life, his Book is entitu- 


0 led, es Fa Mechan. printed at 


3 
I have now given you a Liſt of the prin- 
cipal Authors who excel in Natural Hiſtory, 


ſoever 
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ſoever you may draw any uſeful Concluſioon 
from; and as you read theſe. and com- 
pare them with others, you will find that 
no Authors in the World have written bet: 
ter, or with more Learning and Exactneſs 
than theſe. e... 8 


XXI. From theſe Authors ( for it muſt 
be confeſſed they have written every thing 
diffuſedly and without Order, as the Sub- 
jects offered themſelves to them in their 
Journals,) you muſt collect Experiments, 
reduce them to their Claſſes, and place 
them under their proper Titles, and keep 
them as a Natural Hiſtory. This Method 
I my ſelf made uſe of by ſimply reading 
and noting down in the Books whatever 
was written reſpectively relating to Ana- 
tomy, Phyſick, Chymiſtry, &c. Then 1 
had a BOOK mark d A for Example, in 
which I wrote down every thing that re- 
| lated to Phyſicks; in another mark d B, 
what belong'd to Anatomy; and in an- 
other C. what related to Chymiſtry, and ſo 
on; and then I reduced all to different 
Heads or Chapters; to one Head I reduc d 
what ought to be reduced to that one 
Head; and by this Means I had compiled 
a Theſaurus in three Vol. (and ſo may am 
one in Time) which is of ineſtimable Va- 
lue: And this will be in the higheſt De- 
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lr Rags to you in your Studies; 
—— 


or when you have taken your Doctor's 


Degree, you will not have always Time 


to turn over Books, but to have recourſe 


to your Index, in which you may find what 


vou want by a {light Peru. 


* 


divided into four Parts. 


1. Aſtronomical. 
2. Elemental. 


3. ng : And; | 8 
4. Phyſical Qualities of all Kinds.. 


XXII. Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy is 


E | Whatever Phyſical Changes | I find out; 


inaſmuch as they depend upon the Sun, 


Moon, Oc. I reduce to Aſtronomy. But 
what, ſay you, has a Phyſician to do with 


Aſtronomy e Read thoſe Authors, not an- 
_ cient but modern, who have treated of 
Influences, and you will be ſatisfied. 
Io the the Elemental Part I reduce eve- 
ry thing that, relates to Fire, Air, Water 
and Earth. 5 'F 7 


IO Qymiſtry all that I ſhall preſently 


ſpeak of in the enſuing Chapter: And, 
To Phyſical Qualities, I ſhall reduce e- 
"ey thing relating to Heat, Smells, 'Taſts, 


XXIIL 


11 | of Shuhjng Phy '- 1” 


; XXIII The other part of Phyſick cks Wh. ih. 2M l 
| reſults from Reaſoning has likewiſe its au 
thors ; for entire Phylicks; as I have before | 
7 obſerved, conſiſts of two Parts. The bz: 
Jet of the firſt i is in making Expetiments, „ 
_ and the other conſiſts in drawing Concluun. Wl 
| fions by Argument and Reaſoning from n 


thoſe Experiments. It requires indeed the 
greateſt Prudence and utmoſt Skill to re- 
commend thoſe Authors who have writs _ | is 
ten and reaſoned not only faithfully but - | 
in a good Method and Order; for Men . 128 
very ſeldom err in Experiments, but very —=*_ 
often are quite wide of the Mark in their yx- | 'WM 
guments and Speculations; and in Reality | 
I ought to look over my Authors a much 1 
longer Time than I have done before! 8 
recommend them to you; but theſe . 1 
| reduced to à few, viz. © | $3 1 
1. Whatever Galileus wrote on this part 5 
| of Phyſicks is very good, for what the An- 
cients wrote is worth nothing. But this Au- 
thor was the firſt that began to draw Con- 
cluſions by Mechanicks from Experiments, 
and his Arguments have ſtood N 
ir $i . 
Titeln, whole? Works are ex. 
Al ſcarce, followed the — of his 
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the 8 Exadneſs in his Treatiſe of 
Motion. t 


hee s Method 


4. Bellini, who has ſet us an Example 


ow we might argue from Phylical Prin- 
" les. 


5. Alphonſu us Borellut, and. you may place 


him before all the former; but (what is to be 


lamented) he too much indulged himſelf in 


Arguments purely Chymical. 


6. L'Abbe Mariotte in all his 1 


: tiſes, eſpecially his E. ou de Phyſiques. . 
| Eſp Perault in all Works, and in his 


de Phyſiq , 050“ 
8. DAmontons, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety at Fan., + 
9. De la Hire in Alive, 6 OE 


10. Hugens in all the Treatiſes he b 


LOS De Pendulorum Motu. - 
11. The Prince and Captain of all is 


Sir Iſaac Newton, who knows as much as 


all the reſt of Mankind together, as all 


his Works will inform us, and which 
only have ſet Bounds and Limits to the 
Wit of Man, An Example of this we 
have in his firſt Volume in the Chapter of 
Opticks and Colours. I never ſaw a Book 


where were ſtronger Arguments drawn 
from Experiments: It is the beſt Pattern 
in the World, and deſerves the en 
* re 5 

8 RO now given you the Advice a young 
210 . Phylician 
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Phy Gan andy molt in need of OO as he 
55 ders a Body in general. For you have 
ſeen here in Abridgment what Things are 

neceſſary to be known before à Man un- 
dertakes the Study of Ph yſick or Medi- 
cine; Viz. The Mad erate and Experi- 
mental Natural Philoſophy ; and therefore 
what follows belongs to it, vis. Chymi- . 
7 ſtry, which is in the higheſt W necella- 
ry in making Experiments. 


e. asg 5 
N Cu Ar. II. 3 | 


Cm. 

PI ER you have gone thro” 
| all the foregaing Studies, 
the next Science you ought 
to apply your ſelf to is Chy- 
miſtry ; for this Science 
3 you the Method of ſearching into 
the Nature of Corporeal en as well 
in Phylicks as in Medicine. , bids 


1 


II. For i is the joining toge- 
| thee. „ or ſeparating certain Bodies b7 
violent Motions, directed at firſt by 
Fire, which Element gives us thereby an 
Opportunity of thoroughly conſidering and 
ob n what are joined and what ſe- 
H 2 | Pate 


—— 


— 


| 
| 
_ 
| 
| 


/ 
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parated from each other, and confining thoſe 
that are changed to Veſſels: Now as Phy- 
ſicks totally conſiſt in a plain and ſimple 


Obſervation of Experiments, no one can 
doubt but that it is abſolutely neceſſary 


for a Phyſician perfectly to know what Bo- 
dies are, and their ſingular Effects, and of 
what they are compounded. 


III. This Science in the firſt Place ſhews 
what are the Powers of every ſingle Body, 
upon which chiefly depend all corporeal 


Actions, which can never be known but 
by Experiments. =O | 

Chymiſtry therefore does thoſe Things 
which Mathematicks and Phyſicks could 


not do; forthe former only gives us a ge- 


neral Idea of Bodies, and a Method of 
finding out ' thoſe Affections or Attributes 


Which are common to all Bodies. Phyſicks 


makes what Obſervations it can by the Sen- 
ſes; but Chymiſtry teaches us the particu- 
lar Diſpoſitions and Inclinations of Bo- 


dies which operate by that which is not 


Common, but peculiar to them; hence it 
Plainly appears how much greater an Ad- 


Vantage it is to a Phyſician to know Par- 
tticulars than Generals; for tho'I may know 
the Mathematicks, yet that Knowledge does 


not Any ways aſſiſt me in knowing the 


. Powers of Arſenick, for Example; but it 
| E ai e a I make 1 


miſtry, I can then be able to tell you its 
Powers, Viz. that if it be taken inward- 


ly it will inflame, corrode, &c. the Parts; 


upon which I endeavour to apply Reme- 


dies to this Diſtemper. That Art there- 


fore that diſplays the Diſpoſitions of ſingle 


Bodies is certainly the beſt and moſt uſe- 
ful: For how can any one know there is 


any ſuch Body in Nature which has ſuch 


coherent Parts that they can ſcarce be ſe- 
parated? By Speculation this can never 


be done, but by Experiments. For Ex- 
ample, put Oil of Vitriol to an Acid, or 


Oil of Tartar per Deliquium to a fixed Al- 


cali, when theſe two Bodies are mixed to- 
- gether it will be impoſſible for you to 
know what they are compounded of or 


of what Nature by. Argument or Rea- 
ſoning, but by Experience -I know that 


_ theſe two Bodies mutually change in order 


to form a third Body which cannot be ſe- | 5 


parated by a great Fire, and this Inclina- 


tion or Diſpoſition a Man can never find - 
out but by Chymiſtry. Sir Iſaac Newton + 
gives us many chymical Experiments of the 


Attraction of Bodies. 


I know very well that if I inject it into 


any Body by a Syringe, it will deſtroy e- 


very Part it touches; but i 1 inject vitrio- Ry 
ized Tartar, it will ſcarce do any Hurt at 


— 
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Imake any Experiments upon it by Chy- 
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all. All this ſhews that there is ſomewhat 


in Bodies which a Mathematician or Na- 


turaliſt as ſuch cannot obſerve ; the Chy- 


miſt only fore- ſees that ſuch Motions will 
follow, and new Actions be produced. 
And thus we ſee that the Nature of Wa- 
ters, Oils, Spirits, Salts, Earths, can only 
be diſcovered by Chynuiſtry ; and you ſee 
what Uſe theſe Things are of, ſince they 


belong to the Action and Permanency 


our Body. . | 
IVV. In the next place Chymiſtry teaches 


us how to excite thoſe corporeal Actions 


which a Philoſopher or Phyſician would 
exerciſe; for Example, ſuppoſe a Phyſi- 


cian would excite in the Stomach a Mo- 
tion as would mutually ſeparate from each 


other ſuch Liquids as it has received; or 


by which the Parts may be ſtimulated mu- 


tually to give way to each other and the 


circumjacent Parts: Unleſs he is a Chy- 


miſt tis impoſſible for him to know this 


Action; for Example, R ti diſtillati $i Sp. 


ei Zij. Let the Patient drink firſt one 
half, and then the Remainder ſome time 
after, and by this means the Parts will be 
moved up and down and ferment. Or 


B N Communis Zi. and it will have the fame 


Again, 


19 


* " wm 
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Again, ſuppoſe a Phyſician would kin- 
dle a Fire, or make a Noiſe like Thunder 


in a Moment R. Ol. Carioph. Zi. & Duplum. 
Sp. Sni rectificati, and tis done in an In- 


ſtant. But without the Knowledge of 


Chymiſtry it is impoſſible: And beſides, 


V. Chymiſtry by Experiments makes us 


penetrate into Nature it ſelf, makes us 


now the Powers of what we eat and drink, 


our Humours, Medicines, and Poyſons, 


* 


by ways unknown to other Arts. 


VI. The Nature of Bodies is faid to be 
known when their Figure, Weight, Hard- 


neſs, Porouſneſs and Solidity are explained, 


and all this Chymiſtry does while it tries to 
change Bodies; as alſo the Motions that fol- 


low, if tome Bodies are applied to others, 
and how that is done. Thus, if it be asked 
what is Bread? No one but a Chymiſt 


knows that Meal by being 'reſolved _ 
into an Oil and by Fermentation, can | 


be reduced into a Spirit; by this all its 
Powers are ſhewn, and by Putrefaction 


it becomes human Dung. Nor can any 
one know what are Humours but a Chy- 
miſt, viz. that they have ſuch and ſuch 

| Qualities or Inclinations, and have fuch 
Parts when they are reſolved to cauſe theſe 
Operations on the Blood, and at laſt 


be- 
4 come 
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come Blood themſelves. And the ſame is 
true in relation to Medicaments and Poy- 
ſons. Let a Man take of ſublimate Mer- 
cury Zi. nothing in this Caſe but Chymi- 
ſtry can help you; but a Chymiſt will tel! 
you that ſublimate Mercury is an Acid 
which corrodes the Bowels; he therefore 
preſcribes you to take Sis ri Av. in a 
Pint of Water, and in an Inſtant there will 
be a Powder of a duſty Colour, c. and 
only the Mercury will precipitate; for 
theſe Alcalis contain in them a corroſive 
Acid. If Arſenick was given, you will 
know by the ſame Method and way of 
reaſoning to take away alſo its pernicious 


Effects. 


VII. That therefore a Man may eaſily, 
and in a ſhort Time learn this moſt noble 
and neceſſary Part, let him make him- 

ſelf acquainted with what is moſt general 

in Chymiſtry, that is, thoſe Things which 
are performed by the Uſe of Inſtruments, 
and their Obje&, and by the Operation of 


„ 


this and that Production. 


VIII. Thoſe Authors who have treated 
of the Uſe of Chymical Inſtruments with 
the greateſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity are 

theſe that follow, vis. 2 8 


I. Nicola Le Fevrein his Treatiſe printed at 
VZV 7 EN 


9 — P. k. 10 3 
$ YN Pie in two Vol. 1 2 and now reprinted | 
"Fs at Leyden in 12 in two Vol. 
A 28. Father Lemery in his Courſe of Chy- 
a miſtry [ Cour de Chemie. ] The beſt Editi- 
TE on is that of Leyden in the Year 1697, fold 
by Bonteſtein, and I believe it has been re- 
printed twenty Times, and has had every. 
time Notes made upon it at Paris and new .. 
: Additions. 


3. Chriſtopher Morley in his excellent 
Treatiſe printed in Quarto at Leyden. 


4. You have printed at e 8 
n Leydenſia Collectanea Chemi:a , and | 

ſeveral other curious Tracts : And. 

ee Conradus Barchauſ, en will give you -— 

treme Satisfaction in this Matter, it is a 
Book printed in Quarto at Leyden, and 
may b be had at Bonteſtein 988 0s On 


21 IX. When a Chymiſt has maſter'd FY 
| theſe Authors, then he muſt read thoſe 
who by Experiments have illuſtrated this ET, 
Art by adding always to it. new Works DYE CET: 
and Diſcoveries : And, . 
1. The moſt eminent and princ of all | 
is Mr. Boyle in all his Works. There is not 


d one Part of Chymiſtry that he did not excel 
hinz it is great pity there is not made a ge- 
e neral Index to his four Volumes printed . 


in Owarto, in which might be contained 
| ere thing * to 3 3 8 
„ Ge. : 
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&c. there is ſuch a one printed in Engliſh 


in Octa vo, call'd Boyle's Works abridg d. 


2. To him may be added Kungelius a 


German, a moſt laborious and renowned 


Chymiſt, who ſpent many a Tun of Gold 
in making Experiments, and to find out 


the Philoſopher's Stone; he was maintained 


dy the King of Pruſſia: His Works, which 


Z "— — 
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6. Ot ho 


foever they are, are moſt excellent, and 


had he not been ſo intent upon the Philo- 
fopher's Stone, he would have exceeded 


Boyle ; he found out many a curious Ex- 


periment in Chymiſtry, but he neglected. 


them on account of the Stone. IA 
3. Nehemiab Grew of the Royal Society 


in England in all his Works as well Bota- 


nical as Chymical, he is an excellent 


Author. 


4. Next to theſe is Hon berg, he was 


maintained at the King's Expence, he re- 


htes his Experiments (which are many) in 
à clear Style, as may be ſeen in the Acts of 

the Academy of Paris : As allo, 

5. Godfrey, whole Experiments are moſt 
admirable, and theſe are chiefly thoſe who 
have been famous in Experiments; to 
whom-may:;be added,::i pe iu on no 
: ie whoſe Theory is not 

worth much, but his other Works moſt 
excellent; as alſo Antony Nerius, in his 


Art of Glaſs-making. [De Arte Vitriaria. 


8. George | 


WP 
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8. George Stachlen. 9 8 
9. To all theſe muſt be added what 


you find in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 


8 


of London and Paris; all theſe are very 


famous Authors. 


| X. After having gone through the two 


Claſſes of theſe principal Authors, Order 
obliges you to conſult thoſe who have fo 
written of Chymiſtry as to amend fome 
Part of Phyſicx as much as Chymiltry 
would permit ; ſuch a one, for Example, 


was Boyle, who writ univerſally of Expe- 


riments, and conſequently belongs to the 


ſecond Claſs; he writ allo of the Blood, 


which makes him belong to this third Claſs. k 
XI. For firſt in the Theory of Phyſick 


| thoſe are moſt uſeful who have written of 

the Nature of the Blood, vi. its conſtituent 
Parts, Effects, (5c. as they were diſcovera- 

ble by Chymical Experiments, and among 


theſe the principal are, 


1. The famous Boyle in his Book calbd, 


Apparatus ad Sanguinem humanum cum Ap= 
- pendice, printed at London in Octavo, where 


in the Author examines the Nature of the 
Blood according to Mechanicks, Phylicks, 
and Hydroſtaticks; after that he examines 


Chymically into what Parts it may be re- 
ſolved, how theſe Parts act ſe 


parately, ho r, 
conjunctly; 
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| a eres © for a Chymiſt's Examination of 
the Blood differs very much from that of a 


Phyſician's. To this Claſs likewiſe belongs, 
2. Hierom Barbatus, who has written a 


Treatiſe of the Blood and its Serum ; this 


Book is printed at Frankfort in Duodecimo, 
in the Year 1687 : As allo, NE 

3. John Baptiſt Helmont, who was the firſt 
that 1 know of who diſcover'd a great many 
Proprieties of the Blood, viz. That the 


fixed Salts of Vegetables in a human Body 
3 become volatile, fo as to exhale thro' the 


Skin, and common Kitchen Salt in the 

Blood becomes likewiſe ſo volatile as to 

be expreſsd by Sweat, and evacuated vo- 
latile by Urine. Boyle confirms the ſame 
Woo - 


4. Ot ho Tachenius, who writ three Trea- | 


tiſes, the firſt is called Hypocrates Chemicus : 
The ſecond has almoſt the ſame Title, 
but is a Defence of the former Part againſt 


Zwpelfer : The third Morborum Princeps, 
ſive Tractatus de Podagra. This laſt is much 


ſcarcer than the other two, and much bet- 
ter, as treating of the velatile Salts of A- 


nimals. You will ſcarce find any one that 
has explained better the Nature of Human 


Blood, Urine, &c. And to theſe may be 
added, e Es 


J. Jom Laurence Bauſchiut, De lapide 
 Hamatite & Ætite; to which he prefixed 


his 


A 
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cal Experiments. It was printed at Leipfick 


in Ofavo in the Year 1665 this Author 5 


- was a German. 
6. Vicuſſens writ a oreat Bok! on the 


ſame Subject, wherein he endeavours: to 


demonſtrate that the Blood is acid in it 
ſelf, in which how much he was deceived 


all the World knows; but while he was 2 


defending with all his Might theſe Experi- 
ments, che World ſaw in that Defence 


many a noble Obſervation of the Analyſis 


of Human Blood on this Account. Alſo, 
7. Iſaac Holland richly deſerves your At- 


. ; J have this Author in Fłlio writ- 


ten in Dutch; he has a great many Expe- 
riments which later Authors. arrogate to 


themſelves ;-this Treatiſe is Gal * Fi The 


Lunteſſence of Human Blood. 


XII. Of Urine and its Chynical Anal | 


ſis, the beſt whoever writ are, 


1. Boyle in all his Works. 


— 5153 


8 3 Bellini in his T de L . 
1 FR & Pulſibur. Every one before him e 


examined this Subject Chymically only; 
but this Author does it by the Diſpoſition 
of the aqueous Humour; by the various 


5 Degrees of Colour, T aſte,. hickneſs, as 


it contains more or leſs of Water: For 
which Reaſon before Boyle TOP ought ro 


read, | „ | ; 3· . Willis 
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his Tractatus Hematologicus full of chm 
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ol lis who treated all his Subjects Chy- 
£04; - but the beſt Author of all is, 


7 ohn Baptiſt Helmont in his Ipeatile, 
De Lithoafi, or the Cauſe of the Stone, in 
which he Chymically reſolves freſh and 


putrified Urine both of Man and Brutes 
into their Principles, and reduces them to 
Medicinal Uſes; this is the beſt Treatiſe 
ever was publithed by Helmont. 


5. Tſaac Holland _— all the Proprie- 
ties of Urine, even to the Phoſphorus, . 


XIII. The only Author upon Sweat is 


_ __ Tachenius, who tells us that he took ſome 
| Lye in which Shirts had been waſhed, 
and diſtilled it by a gentle Fire, from 
whence roſe a Salt exactly like that of U- 
rine (for the fixed Salts of Mens Bodies 


ſtick upon their Shirts:) But Lye gives no 


volatile Salt, and therefore ſuch Salt is s- 
duced from Sweat. ; 


XIV. On the Bile are theſe thre An 


 thors following, vis. 


I. Silvius. = — 8 7 
2. Bobnins writ with greater Diligence 


4d Fidelity. But the beſt Author on the 
85 Bile i 3 | 


The Flew" in his ſecond Part of Anato- 
my, printed at Bruſſels in n in the 
9 ear 1 


V. Ph the other Humous Ican recom- 
mend 


3 W tw 3 ins a hop bans _ 


© 8 


a 1 
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mend to you no Chymiſt that has treated 
| of the Conſtitution of folid Parts. f 


099095055008: $0090; m_— 
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P harmacy. 


] 0 HE beſt Authors Mr BY wriit- 


AX) 


den of Pharmacy are the Chy- | 
EY miſts. 
+ Pharmacy is the Art of knowing how 
in due Time to gather, preſerve and pre- 
pare Medicines according to true Rule. 
3 conduces very much to this Know- 
cs we as teaching thoſe Things which can 
and which cannot, and at what 
Time hey muſt be gather d; that this 
Plant, for —— has ſuch Qualities, or 


has not, and that from it ſuch or ſuch a _ * 


Thing may be made or extracted: But 
4 _ theſe Authors muſt be read in Order 


OE acquiring Knowledge in this Art, 


all diſtinctly ſhew 1 vou; but it muſt be : 


4: oblerve that Pharinac) & divided into five 
Parts: Of all which i in their Order, I 3x 


PART I. 


9 5 Pu H E fir Part conſiders 0053 om: : 
4 + pounding Parts of Vegetables, and 
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the Principles i into which they are reſolved. 3 
5 Of Authors read theſe following, viz. | 


1. Tournefort, in that laborious and ex- 3 
cellent Treatiſe Des Plantes naiſſantes aux 

- environs de Paris printed at Paris in O- 5. 
favs. I do not know any one has Chymi- 10 
cally examined Plants more exactly than 8 


this Author; for he added their freſh Juices 
to ſeveral Salts, and thence ſaw their Ef- 
feds, and what Redundancy of Salt there 
was in ſuch or ſuch an Herb; for Example, 
he tells us that the Juice of Roles is a- 
ſtringent, is compounded of ſuch Salts and 
 "Meriſtrua, gives ſuclf a Colour, and then 
being mixed with the Serum and Blood has 
- ſuch Effects. It is a Work of incredible 
Labour, and the beſt that ever was wtit- 
ten on the Subject. Other Authors are 
not ſo valuable: The next to him Pe, Ter 
2. Nehemiah Grew. . 1 
3. Ble. 
4. Robert de Du who alſo. reduces 
Plants to their Principles. 
FJ. Dodart writ upon this Subject; this Tr 
Author was a glorious Member of the Not 
al Society at Paris; his Book is called Hi 
ſtoire des Plantes in Folio and 1 : 
6. Du Hamel here and there in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Royal Academy; this Work was con- 
tinued by Bilfions by the King's Command. 
"7 8 Man a 8 likewiſe a Member | 


— 2 


. whe 2 Fl 1 3 
of this Academy. If you would read An- 


thors that are free from Trifling, read on- 
ly theſe; for they have admirably: well 
reſolved Vegetables into their Principles, 
and this is the Foundation of true Phar- 
macy. : Other Authors are not. worth your 
Care. . | 15; 4617 3 Re 
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| how to gather Plants, and what 
"me is proper for that Purpoſe, 
Hehnont ſays that in Winter time they 1 
_ abound with Salts and want Oils; that i = 1 
Summer they emit Salts, and the Oils and 
the more fixed Salts concenter. If then 
you would have a Salt-Matter, let them 
be gathered when they begin to ſhoot 
from the Roots; but if you would have a 
a Balſamick Matter, Oil, and Roſin, then 
gather them in Autumn or the beginning of 
Winter, And for this our Chymcal - Inſti 23 


4 tutiane are very uſeful. I know of no 

- Chymiſt that ever writ on this Subject: 
only the Galeniſts tell us that odoriferous 

5 Plants are oily, and that the Oils are ex- 

- cited by the Sun; theſe therefore are to 

|. be gathered in the Morning, and then may 

8 be kept; but unleſs they are rubbed they 


* no Oil. I +» PART} 


x 
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PART III. 


H E third Part of Pharmacy bes | 


us what Part of a Plant is to be ga- 
ther d, and at what Time; that Seeds 


contain much Oil, and leſs of Earth or 
Salt if they are gather d when at their 
Maturity; that Rinds or Buds abound 
with Balſam i in Winter time, which de- 


fends the Plant from nipping Colds, and 


they muſt be gathered in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, [ In this Part likewiſe there are no 
| Authors. ] that all 3 being often 

wet and 127 d loſe all the Principles they 
have; andtherefore ſuch Plants are to be 
| 1 75 cold. 


PART Iv. 


J 9 E fourth Part contains ths Me: 5 
1 thodofpreſerving and keeping Plants 
| 7 gather d, or teaches us the beſt 


Marner of preſerving them; but this only 


can be -learn'd from Chymiſtry, that is, 
what Plants are to be kept (as has been 


4 _—_ ina FO Place. | 
-P A R I - Vc 


a 7 5g ES 0 Marter . 


H E fifth Part teaches the Prepara- 
tions of Medicines from a known 


N. 
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1. Angelus Sala (the moſt ſucceſsful Chy- 
miſt in Practice that ever was) in his Trea- 
tiſe call'd Opera Auguſta Chemica, printed 
at Franckfort in Quarto in the Year 1647, 
who in deſcribing all his Secrets teaches us 
how to prepare Vegetables, Minerals, A- 
nimals, c. He was an Italian, but livd d 
there a long Time and there publiſhed his 
| Works. | 1 5 ee 
2. John Schroder in his Pharmacop#ia 
Cymica Medica, printed at Franckfort in 
Owarto 1685 ; but this Book is printed at 


Simples Chymically ; for no one ever 


_ div'd deeper into this than the Chymiſt. 


For in all Countries, e 
vel yſician may 
ſafely preſcribe and with good Succeſs: 


For Example, it is well known that Cina- 
mon has ſuch Powers as excel every thing 


thought of by Antiquity: What Man 


could have a nobler Medicine againſt Pains 
nin the Nerves than that aereal Spirit 
of Turpentine ? One or two Drops of 


Oil of Fenel cures a Body labouring 
with Phlegm which could never be found 


out but by Chymiſtry ; but if you would 
ſee how nobly perfect Chymiſtry is in theſe - 


Things, you muſt read along with this our 


, 


12 
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Matter. You muſt read theſe Authors fol- 


—— 
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y zo 5 | > F 5 : . 6 
Leyden in Oftavo, with a very copious In- 
dex. There never yet was a Pharmacopæia 


that teaches with greater Clearneſs, Exactneſs 


andSincerity whatare the Effects of prepared 
Medicines than this, his only Fault is, that 


he is too ſhort in his Deſcription of Sim- 
ples, and writes not Syſtematically, but ac- 


cording to Pharmacy, and with the ſe. 
Verity of miſt. 
3. John Zwelfer in his Pharmacepcia 


Regia printed in Folio at Nuremberg in the 


Vear 1675, but he is not to be compar'd 
with Schroder, having collected and blend- 
ed all Things together in a very indigeſted 


Manner; it is the beſt Galenical Pharmaco-- 
pæia, but not what we make ule of, Theſe 


two Authors are compleat in this Matter, 


and all others are obliged to them for 


what os have. 


| BY _ 70 epb Quercet anus in his P harmaco- 


paia Deginatica reſtituta & hermetica, print- 
ed at Paris in Quarto, and afterwards in 
Germany. He has ſome Things ö in him 


which are not to be found ellewher e. This : 


Author had a Mind to dive into the Se- 
ctets of Paracelſus; but the beſt of all by 


far and who can never ſufficiently be com- 


mended is, 


5. Damel Ladoviri in his Pharmacopæia 


Moder no ſetulo applicata- publiſhed in Co- 


3 232 


r Atm go _ 
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ws is an Abridgment or Compendium of 
all Pharmacy; he conſider d What various, 
coſtly, and laborious Forms of Preſcripti- 


ons our Age labour d under, and therefore 
he had a Mind to collect only-y t. Was 


good and neceſſary. 7 von may 
think it was too bold an Un ertaking: ever 
to be perfected, . but I don t tlunk ten o- 


thers could do, Mg be b18 one bur it 
muſt be owned (and that is his Oy Fault) 


he writes in 0 obſcure and compacted 


3 Style, that none but the Ex e 


extficate themſelves out of fuch: various 
Opinions : But he that has "Patience and 
underſtands Pharmacy and h Will 


under ſtand him. He examined all the Se- 
crets of Hehnont, Cc. and really "deſerves 


the Character of a. Juſt, bergen and moſt 
| ingenuous Man. P 


By this time our Student is prepated ro 
himſelf to his Study, being now in- 
LT in the general Principles of the 
88 Phyſicks, Natural „ 


| Chymiſtry and Pharmacy; and all the 


moſt certainly mult, be learn d before he 
begins his Study of Phyſick; for our Me- 


thod is not inſtituted only to make a Man 
preſcribe Hase ] like common Phylici- 


ans, but that he may : know What is now. 


known, and be duſtructed by Experiments, 
2 Deductions and Conſequences, 0. 


— 
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Cue. W. 


_ Maneria Medica, and Botany. 


HE firſt thing which a Man 
gl muſt learn is "in Reality what 


is moſt remote from the Pra- 
ice of Phyſick. The Materia 


Medica att Botany) may} be learn d 


of any one that is not a Phyſician, as a 
Part of Natural Hiſtory. But how ſhall a 
Phyſician know how to preſcribe Medi- 


Cines, if he does not know whence to "1 


le& them? This Study is moſt eaſy to 
thoſe that are willing, as requiring no 


great Judgment or ſevere Application. - 


II. After our young Student i is ſufficient- 


ly inſtructed in the Knowledge of what 
has been hitherto ſaid, Order obliges him 


to apply himſelf to 'the learning thoſe 


Things Which belong to the Knowledge of 


Simples, and whence the Materia Medica is 
deduced, and out of which are made all 
what we call by the me of W 


or Medicaments. 
; [3-12 


III. A Medicine i is abs which beingap- 


oy to a ſick or healthly Body is capa- 


or a * to ee a future Diſtemper, 


Or 


o 


. & owns 


wi+4 ,. ooh 
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or cure a preſent one: And Medicines are 
divided into Bodies which are applyd or 

given inwardly to Bodies, and into y 
that are ſpirituous which comfort the Mind 
through the external Senſes. | But the for- 
mer only are properly called Medicines; 
To cure is ſo to take away the Diſtemper; 
that what was either deſtroyed or cor- 
rupted by it may be e en to 
its former Condition. ti 0 


8 IV. The Materi ia Media is 3 
ve which Dioſcorides call'd [My iure gun J 
= Medica, and this is taken-either Ph 

ally or Meaically ; if in the former Se 

it is a Collecton of all thoſe Thi Ngs whick 

can be reduced into Medicines ; if in the 

latter, it teaches, the Art of knowing the 

_ ſeveral Parts, the Gathering;-Preſervation, 
Preparation, and the wh e: Medicabit: 

lor of all 77 

I there be anyithing, e bot 

purely as Natur Nature produces it, it is called a 

Simple. menen 

vided into two Taten wag fits e 19 5 < 


Ho: 25 50.9% , On . * 
1. The faſt confi 74 in + the Daphne 
Treat of Samples. bt 


2. The. ſecond. in 2 —— 
298 ing theſe n, +2048 T 85 Fe 5 
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. The: fiſt teaches us, for Example, 
whit ſort of a Body Antimony ! is, vig. that 
it is a Metallick Foſſil, by What Notes or 
Marks it may be known, to wit, by its 
leadiſh Colour, and that its Parts are fur- 
rowed or channelled like a Perſpective 
Glaſs,” then from what Places it may be 
digged up, what Powers i it e and what 
e wb} it cure. 

2. The ſecond tells us into what Parts 
it may be reſolved, vig. into Sulphur and 
Metal, and theſe again into other Things, 
and what may be made by compoimding 
all theſe; it is called a ſimple natural Bo- 
dy, tho by its Nature ns gy, mag of 
| Narious Parts. 0 0 no! | 


#7 > N 1 fas, 5 7 
11 '$ 8 22111 1 1 0 2 hi ES. 


8 W. On Ae Saber of Simples. uwe | 
written ſeveral: Authors neceſſary to be 
ſtudied, not only by young, Beginners, 
but thoſe that are mor advanced in 
their Studies Some Authors have abridg'd 
all what is icontained in voluminous Frea- 
tiſes into a narrow Cômpaſs, while o- 
'thers again have written ſo much at large 
as they ſeem not to have omitted the moſt 
«minute Circumſtance of thoſe Subjects they 
have undertook to treat of; fot Example 
the Bezoar Stone, which . is its native Place, 
in what Part of the Animal, how it growys, 
cc. and have K made an entire 
If 1 2 | / 1 Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of this very Particular. But as a 


Beginner would undoubtedly defire firſt to 


read all this in Abridgment, I ſhall recom- 


mend. to him theſe Authors following, -viz. 


1. Margrave's Materia Medica comra@ta 


ples that are uſed to be preſcribed in Eu- 
rope, with their reſpective Figures, Names, 
; Uſes, Powers, and their whole Hiſtory ; 

EE in ſhort, every thing which this Author wed 
; | always to explain in his College. 
5 21. Schroder in his Pharmacopeia.. As'to 
. 8 te Chymical' Part of it, his Method is 
x much to be commended. If you would 


in Quarto, printed at Leyden. It is a Trea- 
tiſe ſo digeſted, that there are in it all Sim- 


read any Author who has extracted from 


other Authors the native Place of Sim 


* ples, at what Time they are to be ga- 
e ther d, what Marks to be known by, and 
5 what Virtues they have, and how to be 
3 kept, read Schroder along with Margrabe 
d for Simples; for whatever theſe Authors 
- have of Common i is OP Seed. IO theſe | 
þ. ? "may be added, Lü id t 
_ a; The N or Manuducrio a 


Materiam Medicam by Samuel Dale, rene. x 


ed at London in Offavo," in the Year 1698. 
It is likewiſe printed in other Places. In this 


w hat ought to be treated of, or what _ 
an N in relation to Simples, t 
a . Marks, 


Author you will find, in a very mort e : 


* 


_ 
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Marks; and Powers ad mirably 1 educed 
as their proper Claſſes; he has inter- 
perſed ſome Things from the Ancients, 
= has very faithfully inſerted his Hiſtory 
of Simples under one Title, and in . | 
manner, that as ſoon as you ſee them at 
the Apothecary's, you will exactly know 
them. Theſe three Authors are lufficient | 
| for _ NO Student, 


VI. Fox thoſe who-a are more advanced, 
or if you would arrive to the greateſt Per- 
fection in this Knowledge, you. muſt read 
other Authors: As, 

1.) Gabriel Fallopins i in. three — in 
Folio, (or by it ſelf in one Volume) it is 

calld Factatus de Medicamentis & Medi. 

cinalibuts in Dioſcordis Librum. The firſt 
Volume is full of Erudition; the ſecond 
is a Treatiſe of Bath Waters, [-De Agquis 
 Thermalibus,] in which you have whatever 
Simples ate produced by Waters impreg- 
nated with 2 of Metals; and 
in the third he has written benvrably: well 
of Metals and Foſſils. 

2. But if you would. have 2 Work the 
moſt comp led of all i in this kind, you muſt 

buy —— with Mat hiolus s Votes of 
the Edition of Gaſpar Baubinus; this Au- 
thot was a Man very famous, and had a 
Penſion from the Romans for his extraordi- 
1 5 | „ "NE . 
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nary Merits : He travell'd over all Africa, 
where he ſearched into all the Monuments 
of Phyſick, eſpecially the Materia Medica; 

after that he travelled over all Afia and 
Europe, and collected what was in uſe a- 
mong the Ancients in their Medicines 
made out of Simples, and not only reduced 

Simples to their proper Claſſes; but gave 
them their reſpective Characteriſtical Marks, 
their Smell and Taſte, and collected all the 
Learning of Antiquity in ſuch a Manner 
as you may eaſily diſtinguiſh the true from 
the falſe, and the good from the bad. This 
Author has Commentaries or Notes written 
upon him by Mathiolus, who was not. ſo 


much a Botaniſt as that he could judge of 


the Figures of Dioſcorides; for which Rea- 
ſon a great many Errors and ſynonymous 
Words have crept into that Work, and as 
he was a Perſon of a moroſe Temper, and 
had been often corrected by ſeveral Per- 
ſons on this Subject; at laſt Gaſpar Bau- 
inus, a moſt learned Botaniſt undertook 
that Task, corrected the Figures, and ad- 


ded a hundred new ones, and brought the 55 
Work to ſuch Perfection that it may ve⸗- 


ry well paſs for the mo! 3 Treatiſe [es 
as well of Animals as Foſſils and Vegeta» f 
bles as ever came out. Add to theſe, 
3. Salnaſti Exercitatiunes Pliniane | in 
vine, 0 C. Nun * at Paris in 
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three Vol. in Folio, in the Year 1629 * 
this Work are contained all the Experi- 


ments and Hiſtory of Antiquity, but there 


are likewiſe ſome Errors: For tho Salma 


ſeus was a very learned” Man, yet he was 


no Botaniſt '; and he wrote of Plants 


which perhaps he had never ſeen in all his 


: Life. Fand, 2115 — e 


4. De re nee G Metallica in Folio 


by El, 3. eius Author! is moſt excellent. 


72 8 11 FIT 


VII. TO hehe | Adidas 1 mul gels 


1 am indebted for all what I know on this 


Subject, and they alone are ſufficient, if 


read in the Order as I have now placed 


them, and from theſe Fountains a Phyli- 
cian may draw what may be of greateſt 


For E to kim in his Studies, ad abridg it. 


have | 


Of a pong bitter Tie, 5 85 


| But il if EK would ſee whether it be what - 
Plierius preſcribed, then peruſe Mathiolus 
on Dioſc de of Bauhinus's Edition; and as 


he was very famous in the Hiſtory of the 


Ancients; he tells you how you may know 
the true Ponicum to which Diofcorides at- 
een | 5 tributed 


' * 6 
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tributed ſuch Virtues. After him read Dale; 8 
in which in a ſhort Method you will fee | 
what both the Ancients and Moderns have 
ſaid on this Subject, and as you are col- 
lecting one Part reduee under it all 


what belongs thereto. Aud oy” Will be 


ſufficient. | + 1 39 


: S275 | 
VIII. But FA beſi Jes this _ Euch 55 


5 of the Materia Medica, a Ph yſician 


would perfectly be acquainted * Bo- 
tany, let him at firſt chuſe a+ Maſter: who 
may ſhew him-- viv4 Voce, and with his 


Finger the Names. Proper to every Plant , 


iy - muſt not It begun by. mere nedndde 


I. A curious Study o& hin: Matter is 


not required for the Materia Medica: For 


Botany is the Knowledge of alb Plants in 
the World hitherto Fe And it is no 


Matter of Moment whether a Phyſician, 
for Example, knows what an Oak is, pro- 


vided he knows all thoſe Plants which are 


uſeful in his Study, which is limited to 25 
bout two hundred Plants, and is the moſt 


eaſy of any, and may be conliday d rden Is 
An o Reſpects, Ho l - 


wi 1. As enlarging Natural 72 Pa 
2. As it belongs to the Uſe. of Plyſct, od. 
the 6 een "re that "> 3 + 
1 d 35 ai For 5 
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X. For the Reaſon why Phyſicians now- 
a- days are ſo intent in this Study with 


| ſuch unwearied Application (though ſuch 


an exact univerſal Knowledge does not a- 
ny ways ſeem uſeful in order to attain their 


End) is becauſe Hippocrates — ſome other 


of the Ancients ) has deſcribed ſimple 


Plants with ſuch Virtues which Plants are 
unknown to us by thoſe Names. Thus if 
we would make a Collection of the Herbs 


of Hippocrates, we muſt not obtrude'an 


for what it isnot ; for Example, we mu 


not ſay this Wormwood is the Abſinthium of 


Hippocrates : For as there are a great many 
Species of Wormwood, we ought to be 
acquainted with them all before we can 


give a Judgment whether it be ſo or no, 
to remedy this Inconveniency the Reformers 


of the Materia Medica have diligently ap- f 
ply d themſelves; amongſt whom the chief 


is Fabius Colonna. TE; 


learn the Nature and Qualities of Plants, 


you will find ſeveral Words which give 


you no manner of Notion of the Plants 
they are intended to ſignify ; for Example, 


I hear the Name of Aſclepios,Helenium, Par- 
thenium, &c. pronounced: Which Names 


form in the Memory no Idea of the Plants 
ſo called. But if the Plant with its Name 


| be | pointed out to me by the Finger, 1 


have 
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have then'a Foundation to remember its 
Name with ſuch Deſcriptions, and fo re- 
tain it: But if you would have recourſe to 
Figures, and imagine they will give you 
any Light by comparing them with tne 
Plants, you will be miſtaken; for we have no 
Figures of the Ancients, except thoſe of 


Dioſcorides in a very old Manuſcript kept 


in the Emperor's Library, all the Figures 


we have are made by the Moderns ; and 


therefore you muſt learn this from a Ma- 
ſter; and when you perfectly know the 
Names of Plants, then you may frequent 
the Garden and compare their Texture 


with their Deſcription given by Dioſcorides: 
And then you may diſcover the Truth. 


XII. The beſt Method ofattaining a perfect 


Knowledge in Botany is moſt certainly thus 
to de directed by a Maſter, who will ſhew 
you every Particular, and by this means you 
will perfectly know all the Principles of Bo- 


tany, and every thing that belongs to them; 


but if you do not take this Method, as it 
is too ſeldom done, then you muſt learn 
the ſhorteſt Way you can what are the 


Elements of Botany. 


XIII. The firſt Method of Learning the 


Nature of Plants is call'd an Inſtruction, by 


which known Plants are beſt kept in Me- 
mory, and new Plants diſcover d moſt 


. 
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= referr'd to the old known ones: The 
End then of this Method is not to explain 
the Virtues or Powers of Herbs, for theſe 
may be vaſtly different in Plants of the 
fame Claſs; for Example, in that ſort . 


of Solanum, call'd Belladona, which differs 


in its Virtues extremely from the Solanum 
commonly ſold: in Shops: For after taking 
the firſt there enſues à melancholy Mad- 


neſs; . whereas after taking the latter the 


Body is entirely affected with a plea- 


{ant and yay agreeable Cold. 


XIV. But as hack are 8 ten than 


ſeveral Plants, the Latin Tongue is not ſuffi- 
cient to give a particular Name to every one 


of them; we muſt therefore firſt give them 
a general Name, and then ſome other 


Name particular, which may diſtinguiſh 


them from others; ; for Example, there are 
many Species of Solanum which are all 
comprehended under this one Word: Some 
Adjective therefore muſt be joyned with 
it that. may diſtinguiſh one of their 
Species from other; for Example, Vla- 
num Cfficinale, Scandens, eee Which 


ey e its Virtves. . ar 
F [451 


XV. "Tournefort has very exdallently: th 5 
fned Botany to be a Syſtem adapted for 
| giving Names to Plants which are 1 | 
under 
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under Genuss and into Claſſes by general 
and ſpecial Characters; for Example, S2 
lanum bears a ſingle leav'd N roun- 
diſh Flower, its Cup or Shell thin and 
membranous, but bulging and ſwelling 
out, whoſe inward Stalk or Peſtle runs in- 
to a ſoft Berry full of a great many flat 
Seeds; as often as you meet with this De- 
ſcription or Character given to any Plant, 
you may be aſſured it will be calld the 
Plant Solanum, not that its Virtue is pro- 
per and familiar; but by thus adding o- 
ther Words you immediately underſtand 
its Species, and if I have but a good Indes, 

I fhall plainly ſee in it the whole Genus of 
Solanum, and ſome particular Name added 

| thereto for Diſtinction; for Example, Spr= 

noſum, Scandens, Officinale, cc. 


XVI. The ſecond Method is, by which 
Plants newly diſcover d may be reterr'd to 
their reſpective Genus. Amongſt ſo many 
thouſand Plants there are only ſeven hun- 
dred deſcrib'd by Towurnefort, under which 
ſeven hundred general Heads eleven thou- 
ſand Plants are comprehended, ſo that the 
Difficulty of retaining their: Names is not 
ſo great; and it is very eaſy to give anew 
Name to a late diſcover d Plant. Thus, 
for Example, if I have found out a Plant 
with ten Leaves, bearing à roſy : 


— 
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five leav d Flower, the Fruit ariſing out of the 
Stalk having a ſoft fleſhy Pulp, I ſhall un- 
doubtedly place this as a Strawberry Spe- 


cies, having the Idea of the new Plant 
and knowing the Character of the old. 


VXVII. The End and Deſign of this Me- 
thod is to help the Memory, and to range 
every thing diſtinctly in its proper Place. 
That Syſtem therefore is ever the beſt which 
is moſt eaſy; I do not ſay which is moſt 
natural, for we do not know what that 
is: But if you examine all Syſtems what- 
ſoever, you will very eafily find that of 
Tournefort to be preferable to all the reſt, 
as having reduced every thing to a very 
few general Heads, and yet without Con- 
| fuſion. He took his Character and Mark 
from Fruit and Flower: Indeed it is not 
perfect, for no one Man could ever per- 
fect ſuch a Work, but yet it is moſt — 5 


VXVVIII. If therefore you would learn the 
Elements of Botany, and the Method by 
which new Plants may be reduced to their 
proper Claſſes, and how to make new 
Claſſes, read Tournefort's Preface, and if 
that does not fatisfy' you, read his | Appen- 
diu after his Element de Botanique, in which 
he has explain dall the various Acceptations 
of every Term, and every Name and Ge- 
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mit. The reſt of that Work i is nothing LS: 


elſe but ſettled Rules. 


The Method which Mr. Ray took 
(an Author ever to be mention d with 


Reverence and Honour) muſt likewiſe 


be conſider d; there was ſome Diſagree- 


ment between theſe two principal Bo— 


taniſts of the laſt Century. Ray would 


have the Figures, Reſemblances, or Chara- 
Rers of Plants to be taken from all thoſe 


Marks in which there was an Agreement 
or Likeneſs in reſpect of the Flower, Fruit 
Colour, Virtues, — reduced all ſuch as had 


many Things common to each other, to 


the lame Genus tho they were not alike 


in Fruit and Flower: Not that he deny d 
you ſhould have any Regard to theſe 


1 or Marks; but he would add others. | 
In this Syſtem you muſt attend to a great 
| * Things at once, but it is not ſo in 
Turns fort, who has fewer general Heads. 
But if the 'Genns of Plants is to be taken 


from what they are alike (or agree) i in, then 


Rays Method muſt prevail; for, as I ſaid 
before, Tdurneforts Method has much the 
fewer general Heads, as being better ac - 
commodated to help the Memory; it is 
therefore the beſt of any for Beginners. 
But if a Phyſician would be more perfect 
in this Knowled ge, he muſt have recourſe 

* to Mr. Ray's Meguod, and fo. in two 


— 
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Vears time, he may learn all the Elements 
of Botany. Pont e 


XIX. The Methodus Riviniana has re- 

ſpect only to the Flower; the Met hodus 
. Hermanmana only to the Fruit or Seeds 
they are both very plain and ſhort, but the 
Plants cannot be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from thence. Moriſon had read Adrianus 
Cæſalpinus the Pope's Phyſician, and all 
he has he borrowed from him; Her- 
mamus took his Method from Moriſon; for 
be makes uſe of Moriſon's Names in his 
Horto Lug. Bat. & in Paradiſo Batavo. 


XX. Whoever after reading theſe Au- 
thors would deſire to know the Method of 
ancient Hiſtory muſt read the Works of 

1. Fabius Colonna, who is the beſt that ever 
wrote on this Subject; and there he will 
ſee whether any Herb be what is mention- 
ed by Hippocrates, Dioſcorider, Pliny, &c. 
for this Author with his own Hand made 
exact Draughts of the Figures of Plants, 
and engraved them in Braſs; his Works 
are only two, wiz. Phylobaſanus , and 
Ecphrafis Plantarum minus cognitarum , 
prey at Rome in OQuarto. He had read 
Dioſcorides, who fays that ſuch an Herb 
would cure the Epileply ; and when he la- 
lour'd under that Diſtemper , he —_ 
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that Herb out, and apply d it, but with- 


out any Succeſs; he began then to doubt 
whether Phyſicians really knew this Herb 
of Dioſcorides, which made him apply him- 
ſelf to the Greek Tongue, and by that 
means found out the true Herb, and ſo 
cured himſelf; and after that he gave 


himſelf up entirely to this Study of Bo- 


tany. Theſe: Books can ſcarce ever be 
printed again, becauſe no one now in the 
World can engrave them ſo well. The 
Ancients for the Space of two thouſand 


forty Years have written of the Materia 


Medica. This Study of Antiquity requires 


Botany, that you may know for certain 


whether this or that Plant be truly the 
ſame that has been deſcribed by Antiquity, 
and to which ſuch Virtues have been at- 
a by athers... Eb 
2. Joh. Bauhinus, a very learned Au- 
thor, who wrote the Ancients Hiſtory of 
Plants in three Vol. in Folio. In him you 


have all the Ancients have deliver d 


down in Relation to the Virtues of Plants. 
This Author may be reckond as a Writer 
of the Pandects of Botany; his Collecti- 
ons are an indefatigable Labour, and are 


taken from olonna and others: Add to theſe, 
3. Moriſon and Ray. If you compare 


Moriſon with Bauhinus, you will find he has 
many new Plants, all digeſted after the 


K 3 W 
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Method of Cezſalpinus, which Bauhinus has 
not. But take what Plant you will, and 
you will find all its Virtues in Bauhinus , 

if you compare him with Moriſon. But 
Ray was perfect in all, if perhaps ſome 


more Modern have not excell'd him in u- 


| ling another Method. Bauhinus has every 
thing to be met with in Moriſon and Ray, 
except ſome later diſcover d Plants. | 


XXI. What Authors are to be read that 
you may in a ſhort Time acquire a true 
and uſeful Knowledge of the Virtues of 
Plants? They who will moſt faithfully in- 
, 
I. Schroder in his Phar macopeia, moſt 
faithfully extracted from Ray, Dodonæus, 
and Lobelius; this Book tells you the Vir- 
tues of Plants, as they relate to the Shop, 
and is an admirable Treatiſe. — 
28. Markgrave, who allo excell'd in this 
Subject: But if you deſire to know the 
Virtues and Powers of all Plants, read, 
3. Dodonæut in Folio, printed at Ant- 
werp in the Year 1644. This Work con- 
tains whatever is taken Notice of by Chigi, 
: LEginett, and Orbaſius. 3 Tt e 
4. Dioſcorides, with Mathiolus's Notes, 
which is by far the beſt Edition. 
FJ. Tournefort in his Treatiſe, Des Plantes 
qui naiſſent aux environs des Paris. He was 
K 4 an 
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an admirable Searcher into umi „„ 
And 5 
6. Lobelius in his Opera Botanica | in Falio, 5 
5 as to the Virtues of Plants is moſt admira- 
. bly exact. 5 
1 We have been hitherto « examining what 
does not properly relate to our Body, and 
wuhich any one may perfectly learn. We 
come now to diſcourſe of thoſe Things 


— 


which properly do ſo. 
1 The End of the firſt Book, containing 
. what is moſt material in relation to the 
= OY Study of Phylick. 
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Introduction. 


f PHYSICIAN, or he 
i that is to be ſo, having all 
Qualities requiſite for his 
Science, muſt now ſtop here, 
and ſeriouſly contemplate 
Hier i is contained i inthis Second Book, that 
he may enter into the more ſecret Receſſes 
of Phyſick with the greateſt Profit and 
. N to um, in ſuch Study. 1 
=: ave 
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4 1 have told you that a Student in Phy- 


fick ought to know from the Mathema- 


ticks, Phylacks, Natural Hiſtory, and the . 
Materia Medica, whatever belongs to 


the general Study of this Science, and in 


what Order he ought to inſtruct himſelf; 


but all this may as well be learn d by a 


_ . *Philoſopher as Phyſician. He muſt there- 
fore likewiſe know what a Human Body 


is, how it acts, by what Virtues or Reme- 


dies it is affected when it proceeds to act, 
decay, or recover its Health : It is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary therefore, that he know, 


1 45 What be muſt learn, SH 8 
2. What Order is noſt proper for him tg 


make uſe of, that is, how he may with 
the leaſt Expence, after the eaſieſt Man- 
ner, and in the ſhorteſt Time, learn it by 
the Help of his Memory. And then he 
muſt be ſhzwn how all theſe may be re. 
duced tu Practice: And this is all which 
--.. belongs to this Kuh.. fe. 


"Ut. And whoever conſiders well all theſe 


Conditions, and all Things which offer 
_ themſelves to be known in the learning 
of this Science of Phyſick, will ſoon ſee 


that Anatomy is the chiefeſt of all what he 


ought to be throughly acquainted with, 
and this Riolanus more properly call'd 


LA -- 
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_ PArponoyryble)] Anthropeprapby ; for it is 
in Gig Deſcription than Diſſection of a 
Human Body. For which Reaſon Veſalins 
did very well in calling it" Avporouryari] 
the Fabrick or Structure of a Human Body, 
which if a Phyſician does not perfectly 


learn, all his future Studies will be in vain. 


For a Human Body only is the Object of 
Phyſick, and the more any one knows of 
this, the more he knows of Phyſick. For as 
every Diſtemper in Man is a Defect of the 
Body from its natural State, ſo will he be 
ignorant what this is, unleſs he know what 
a a Human Body is; for Example, ſuppoſe 


the'Os Humeri be diſlocated from the Sca- 


pula, it is impoſſible J ſhould know what 
the Os. Humeri or Scapula mean; or what 
is a.Rupture or Diſlocation of the Ten- 
dons and Ligaments. Again, ſuppoſe any 
one tells me that a Fever is nothing but a 
violent Agitation of the Pulſes, yet will 
be never be able to explain what a Pulſe 


is unleſs he know what are the Arteries 


Ad and the efficient Cauſe of the Pulſe in the 


Arteries ; nor can he know this without 
he knows what is the Heart and its ſtrict 
Connection with the Arteries and Blood. 
The Matter of all Diſtempers, even the 


moſt intricate, may be found out and diſ- 
cover d by Anatomy. This Science we 
likewiſe call Awpourorouice, by which we 
4” OG ff 
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mean the Deſcription of the Matter, Fi- 
gure, Structure, and Connection of thoſe 
Parts which conſtitute a living Human Bo- 
dy as capable of being ſhewn to us by an 
artful Hand. It is agreed that Anatomy is 
very uſeful in Surgery, that a ' Surgeon 
may know how to reduce a diſlocated 
Bone into its former State; thus in any |. 
Inflammation, either external or internal, 
the diſlocated Blood muſt be reduced into 
its proper Veſlels. IE 


III. I ſhall now give you the beſt Coun- 
ſel and Advice I am able in relation to 
this ſo uſeful and neceſſary a Study, and 
in fuch a Method as coſt me much Labour, 
and Reading. $7 1 is 
IV. This artful Expoſition diſcovers in 
the whole Body of Man either the co- 
herent or firm Parts which are uſually 
called ſolid Parts, by Hippocrates the con- 
taining Parts [ Tx tore ] or the fluid Parts, 
which the Latins called Humours Humo- 
rer; ] but now leſs properly Liquors or 
Liquids. Hippocrates call'd them, the Parts 
contained (r iveycuere : ] But Foeſins has | 
much mended the Expreſſion by adding the 
Term, cauſing Violence [ r ivopuderra,] 
which is the third between the two for- 
mer Principles: For it muſt be m— 
on Ton 77 that 
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that Hippocrates did not call them Animal 
Spirits, but Impetum facientia. One Mem- 
ber is very improperly ſaid to be divided 
into ſolid Parts, for the ultimate Fluids 
are equally ſolid, they are therefore more 
properly called firm Parts. 5 


V. Anatomy therefore is wholly diftri- 
buted thro' theſe various diſcover'd Parts; 
Jo that Anatomiſts ought likewiſe to have 


explained the Nature of a Fluid, which al- 


+ fois a Part, tho' they have only treated of 
_ Muſcles, Arteries, Veſſels, &c. I ſhall 
therefore diſcourſe of theſe two Parts, Viz. 
Fluids and Solids in their Order. 


VI. The firſt Part therefore of Anato- 
my by Diſſe&ion diſcovers to you and de- 
ſcribes the Matter, Figure, Structure, and 
Connection of the firm Parts which con- 
cur to the conſtituting this Body : Where- 
ore, 5 


I to be learn d the Matter of the firm 
Parts, that is, what contributes or con- 
cure to conſtitute theſe firm Parts ; and 

_ this no Anatomiſt hitherto has done; for 
Example, I ak what is a Muſcle ? He 
Will tell me that it is a Body made up of 
Alrterics, Veins, Lymphaticks, and other 
 - Things ; Ia then what is an Artery ? 
LE i ne & © 
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I ſhall be anſwer'd, it is Membranous. 


If T a*k what a Membrane is, he cannot 


tell. Upon which Account it is moſt cer- 


tain that Anatomiſts make prodigious 
Miſtakes in deſcribing the ſimple Parts 
f a Body : For Example, a Bone when 


thoroughly examined by Chymiſtry yields 


Water, a volatile Spirit, different Oils , 


and much Earth, and they iell you this 


ie the Matter of Bones, but they are 


_ groſly miſtaken ; for every Peaſant knows 
that if Bones are expoſed to the open 
Air, or laid in a Grave, they haue 
nothing of theſe in them but Earth, and 
yet they are Bones. In deſcribing an Ar- 


tery, you come to that o a Membrane, 
and a Membrane is the 
Kinde of Veſſels ; but 1 you would know 


u 
the Matter of. a brane, you muſt 


tate away all that is fluid : And this is 


_ what we ſhall firſt inſtruct you in. 
2. Their Figure offers it ſelf to your Con- 
ſideration, and Bellinus alone has 
performed more on this Subject, than all 


Volumen. 


Deſcription 
and this has been the Work of Malphi- 
gius and Ruyſchiuis. 


Texture of all 


ogether in their numerous 


ucture which is the entire 


their Form and Fubrick, 


„ 5 
3 
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= known all theſe, you will know the firſt 


Part of Anatomy. 


; VII. That a Phyſician may moſt per- 


fectly know the whole Nature of theſe 
firm Parts, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he be firſt acquainted with thoſe Parts out 
of which the ſmaller Parts are compoſed, 
and into which they are again reſolved. It 
has been a matter of eagerContention which 


were the ultimate Elements of a human Bo- 


dy. Of this ſee all Anatomiſts that have diſ- 


puted about the firſt Bodies out of which 


| our Body is compoſed, and what was the 
Original of its Form. Ee ond the” 


r n 


ultimate Famina of the leaſt as well as 
greateſt Parts are Corpuſcula, or little Bo- 


dies, very minute, ſimilar, fimple, and terre- 


ſtrial, ſecreted from the fluid Humours at 


their proper Places, and appoſite to all the : 


Parts of a Body 


1. They ate very minute. For every one 
of the largeſt Species is made out of a Vel- 


ſel which is a Membrane, and which Mem- 


brane is compoſed of other Veſſels, and 


thoſe Veſſels of other Membranes; which 


Membranes again are compoſed of ſolid 
Particles, purely and ſimply the moſt mi- 


nute of all, and which are extended, pare- 


. 8 « 1; wan hy ww 0, 


ebe egg 1 


ly as to Length, and partly as to Breadth, 
firmly cohering and admitting no Cavity. 
2. They are ſimilar, for I my ſelf have 
examined by Fire (Chymical) and 
have ſeparated the ultimate Solid, or firm 
Parts of all Animals, whether Bones; 
Arteries, Veins, or Membranes free from 
all Humour or Liquid; for if theſe are 
continued in boyling Water till the Wa- 
ter that ſhall from time to time be added, 


can receive no farther Tincture, but be- 


comes inſipid, then the remaining Bodies 


are Similar. A Muſcle foak'd in lukewarm | 


Water continues pale and free from Blood; 
but let that be boyled over and over ſeve- 


ral Times, and then there will remain a 
Maſs of dry Fibres ;. if it be then burnt, 
the Fibres ſtill continue, but in a long Fi- 
gure as in their former Condition. If you 


make this Experiment on a Bone, Artery, 
or Nerve, you will always find ſuch Mat- 
ter equally alike in all. Every Part has its 
Firmneſs. In an Embryo the great Artery | 


is ſo very ſmall, as you may blow it away 


with your Breath, but the ſame Stamina 


are made firm by adding the ſame or the _ 
like Matter. And thus out of the moſt 


minute the-greateſt are framed, and ſo the 
ultimate Matter of a Lymphatick is the 
ſame as the ultimate Matter of the Bones, 


only that in theſe the Particles are more 


compacted 
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acted tog ether: So that all Parts dif. 
Frag: rom _ other by a greater or leſſer 


Compoſition or Addition of the moſt mi- 


nute Solids; all firm Parts then are com- 
poſed only by Appoſition of others, and 
therefore the Cpu cui of all firm Parts 
are Similars the moſt minute. 

3. They are Simple, for that is a ſim ple 


Body in Which every Part is the ſame, and 


of like Nature with the whole; for Exam- 


ple, I take an Artery and Bone, and exa- 
mine both chymically, and find the ſame 
undiſtinguiſhable Genus of Parts, the ulti- 


mate Parts therefore cauſing Firmneſs j in 
the whole are always Si 


4. They are TY By Chymical | ; 


Experiments Bodies are 155 ed into theſe 


Species, vis. 
| T3 Salt aber which may be ade in 


Mater, or ſeparated by Fire. 


2. Ino Olly Balle Oleoſa which can- 


not be burnt by Fire, but may be mingles 
with Water. 
3. Imo Spirituous Bodies which  evapv- 


rate of their own accord, and may be 


ſet on Fire or not, and may be mingle 
+ :,onth Water -- 
4. Into watry Bodies which melt before 


the Fire and 2 rate without any 
ak 7 Into 


Smell or Tafte : An 


Str =o mY oo 


uf Stulying Plyſſck. tos 
F. Ino terreſtrial or earthly Bodies which. 
can neither be deſiroyed by Fire or Wa- 
ter, but keep their Firmneſs' in both 


theſe Elements. 


| For which Reaſon the Moderns call all 
the Parts of a Body, Salt, Oil, Spirit, Wa- 


| ter, and Earth, and you will fee in Du Ver- 
| ney, where he diſcourſes of the ultimate 
f Parts, that he aſſerts Animals to conſiſt of 
" BF theſe Five, and that the ultimate of all is 
oy mere Earth: So that this laſt, properly 
3 {peaking, is what can give Firmnels to our 
1 Body, and into which all the reſt are re- 
1 ſolved. at's 0 3 | 


VIII. That is a Body compoſed of fluid 
Humours which now is a Body of ſuch 
a Myles, and was before indeed a Body, 
but Millions of times leſs : That weighs 
now 160 Pounds, and only one Grain be- 
fore, and the whole, which occured of ſo: 
little a Moles, is formed by the Appoſi- 
tion of the moſt minute Corpuſcula. And 
as it muſt of Neceflity increaſe equally , 
this muſt of Conſequence be effected by? 
Fluids, which can ſpread themſelves into 
all Avent Places thro' Veſſels. All of them 
therefore are compoſed of Fluids. | 
IX. I know of none who have written 
ol the Nature of theſe ultimate Parts; 
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and therefore can recommend nothing to 
you, unleſs it be what is briefly contain- 
ed in my Inſiitutiones Theoretice ; and e- 
| ſpecially in my Aphoriſms in the Chapter 
. 3. Morbo Solidarum Partium, and (if it 
conſiſts with Modeſty for me to ſpeak it) 
what I have now for theſe fix Years paſt 
taught at home in the Elements of Chy- 
miſtry, and the Experiments there made 
in the third, fourth, and fifth Operati- 
ons: This I take to be the beginning of 
Anatomy, viz. that you have a diſtin& 
Conception of the minuteſt Parts of which 
the reſt are compounded. | iy 


| * ö 
X. After a young Beginner in Anatomy 

is perfectly acquainted with this, then muſt 
be demonſtrated and explained to him the 

ſmalleſt Fibre of the firm or ſolid Parts 
vbhich can no farther be reſolved than into 

the above named Elements, out of which 
compounded Fibres the moſt minute and 

moſt ſimple Membranes are formed. 


XI. Such a Fibre therefore is a very mi- 
nute ſlender Body, conſiſting of conjoined 
Fibres merely Terreſtrial; Now that Part 

has theſe Proprieties, for it can never be 
reſolved into other Parts, for then it would 
not it ſeif be ultimate; and if a great ma- 


— 


ny of ſuch like Parts be joined or knit 


gether, they compoſe a Membrane the moſt 


ſimple, conſiſting not of Veſſels but mere 
Fibres; for Example, Flax grows up to a 


tolerable Height from Seed and Earth, 
when it is ripe, it is mowed down and is a 


Kind of Hay, it putrifies : All the Moiſture 


it contains is then ſo ſmall as it evapo- | 


rates. After this, it is expoſed to the Sun, 


all its Veſſels are cut into Fibres; (and our 


Flax-Dreſſers beat it into very ſmall ones) 
then theſe Fibres are made into Threads, 
which afterwards being ſpun is/ what they 
make Linen of, which is nothing elſe but 


a mere Congeries of Fibres like Mem- 


branes in a Body the moſt ſimple; which 


Membranes are Coverings compoſed of 


Fibres put long ways together. Theſe 
Veſſels are compoſed of Membranes, which 
again are likewiſe compoſed of other Veſ- 
ſels and Membranes ; but the ultimate 
moſt ſimple Veſſel is made of. a Membrane 


the moſt ſimple making a Cavity, an 


this Membrane (as hath been {aid) of 


R 


; XII. It is a Queſtion what this ultimate 
Membrane and ultimate Veſſel are com- 


poſed of. A Veſſel boiled a conſiderable 
Time in Water, and after a continued Re- 


petition of pouring on it freſh Water loſes 
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all its Juices, and dry as it is it keeps its 
ancient Form; then view, it through a Mi- 
Ciroſcope, it tells you what an ultimate Veſ- 
ſel is. An ultimate Membrane has nothing 
but earthy Parts, and if it be ſo turned a- 
bout as to form a Cavity or Hollow, it is a 
Veſſel the moſt ſimple that can contain a 
Liquid. Jn a Veſlel therefore are two 
Things, viz. a Cavity or Hollow, and 
ſomewhat elſe forming that Cavity or Hol- 
low, and its conſtituent Parts are not lit- 
tle Veſſels but Fibres not hollow. There 
is ſcarce any Body more ſeparate than Hair, 
if I put it into a proper Veſſel and burn it 
(but hold it as ſteadily as poſſible) all its 
Juices will fly away in a clear unſmoaky 
Flame, but its Figure continue; if then it 
be ſhaken, it is nothing but mere Aſhes; 
(this muſt be done in a very clear Fire, 
where there is no manner of Smoak) a 
Membrane therefore is not deſtroyed in 
Water or Fire. This Boiling, Drying, and 
Burning plainly ſhew us, that a Hair is a 
| Veſſel; the moſt minute Veſſel thereſore 
is what have juſt now deſcrib'd to you. 


XIII. I know of no Authors who have 
written on this Subject, I cannot therefore 
recommend to you any ancient or modern ; 
I - would have you however conſult my 
Chymical Elements and Aphoriſms J men- 


Pp 4 * 4 


tioned to you above. XIV, 


> 
7 
i 
5 
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NIV. After this our future Anatomiſt 
will learn what the Fibres of the moſt mi- 


nute Canals compoſed of the moſt minute 
Membranes are, and their various Texture 
according to the various Modes by which 
the Fibres or little Canals are mutually 


2 


joyned together, viz. by a Parallel, inter- 


woven or ſpiral Concourſe. 


T will now preſent you with a very a- 
eeable Subject Matter, and worthy your 


erious Conſideration and Reflection. The 


ultimate Veſſels are ſo very minute that 
one hundred Millions may be contained in 
one Grain of Salt or Sand; for if they 
could be gather d all up together in one 


Heap, they would not equal one Hair of a 
Man's Head; but yet as the Hairs of our 
Head have Cavity, ſo alſo have theſe moſt 


minute Veſſels, and are compoſed of Fi- 


bres diſpoſed after that manner as I have 


told you. I have now ſhewn you what 


thoſe things are, by a cloſe Connection of 


which, what are moſt minute in our Bodies 


are compoſed of: And what muſt be carried 


to every individual Place to nouriſh them; 
nor is there any other Method of knowing 


this than what I have here told you. 


1. I have given you Demonſtrations a 


L3 2. 
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are thus conipoſed; for Example, 


gether. 


2. A Fibre is made out of theſe thus brought 
cording to Length, cr it may be accord- 


nouriſhed by a mere Appoſition which has 
u Cavity, but is like a Thread of united 
Elan » ooo 
3. A Membrane is compoſed of theſe moſt 
minute Fibres mutually uniting them- 


ner, Viz. according to Length it is com- 


poſed either of right Lines placed cloſe 10 
long Fibres, and then it is a thicker 


Contorſicn, and then a Membrane is com- 


ig heſt Degree, tho it be like the other 
two ſimply compoſed of Fibres. | 


a Hollow tobe contained in another fluid 


Body, and whoſe cloſed Hollow is a moſt 
ſimple Membrane turned round in Shape 
f a Veſſel. And here we muſt eps 55 
92 5 - 5 


| 2. | By Chymical Reſolution we mall 
find a Poſteriore, that ſuch and ſuch Parts 


1. The moſt ſimple Elements are brought to- 


together and united to each other ac- 


ing to ſome Kind of Breadth, and is 


ſelves to each other after a. triple man- 


each other, or by an inter woven Concourſe 


Mlenlrane than the former, and more 
compojed and compacied ; or laſily, by 


5005 01 compatted and ſtrong in the 


pot tro ag af on bad Oe. ban c as 


4. Is made amore ſunple Veſſel which for ms 


24a — 85 »y 


for it would be an infinite Nutrition, if 
there were no End of Veſſels, that is, if 
de were to proceed in Infinitum. But 
other Membranes which are not ſunple 
are compoſed of ſmall Veſſels ; the Mem- 
' branes therefore of thoſe which are te al 
next to the laſt or ultimate are compoſed mm 
of minuteſt Veſſels. Bellini [ at the End 1 
his Works | is the only one that has 
aid any thing of this Subject. hep 


XV. The Trifles of the Avriſtotelians in 
relation to compounding Elements, c. 
are very difficult; thoſe Veflels which an 
Anatomiſt demonſtrates are by no means 
the moſt minute; but a Congeries of Ve- 
ſels the moſt minute. Suppoſe (which 
| ſeems to be a Paradox) the great Artery 
_ conſiſted of a Million of Veſſels differing 
from each other in one Degree only, for a 
great Veſſel has a Membrane, whoſe com- 
pounding Parts are Fibres or Canals, and 
theſe are the moſt minute, or not; they are 
therefore again compoſed of ſmaller, which 
alſo are a Congeries of Veſlels ; and there- 
fore it is a Queſtion, whether a Body as "8 
| ſoon as it begins to be formed has theſe Ca- 1 
nals e Undoubtedly it has, but by the Help = 
of the Blood's Circulation, the largeſt Vel- 
ſels are extended, and the leaſt are compreſſed 
and grow together, which makes them e- 
5 4 very 
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very Day leſs in Number; and thus from 


the Concretion of theſe moſt minute Veſ- 


ſels is made a Fibre which is now much 

ſtronger than when it was a Veſlel; and 
thus all the thicker Fibres were once lit- 
. tle Veſſels, but now the Liquid being ex- 

prefled the moſt minute Canals grow up 
together into one Fibre, which alſo is com- 
poſed of a great many other Fibres ; and 
when this is done in the minuteſt Veſſels, 
there grows Strength, but in the greateſt a 
'Callus. | „„ 8 


VXVI. The minuteſt Veſſels of a Body 
cannot be perceived by the bare Eye, or 
even through a Microſcope; for which 
Reaſon we can only form an Idea of them 
by Arguments taken from the greater Veſ- 
ſels known to us. For all what I have 
{aid concerning Fibres and Membranes I 
cannot (properly ſpeaking) demonſtrate to 
you; but I ought to ſhew you that they 
are fo very ſmall that they cannot be ſeen, 
through a Microſcope, and I think in this 
J ſhall act by you with the utmoſt Fide- 
lity ; for. I muſt recommend to you the uſe 
of the Microſcope, for nothing more con- 
firms an Anatomiſt than that uſeful In- 
ſtrument. _ $3 


* 


XVII. That you may the better un- 
Ls 5 derſtand 
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X derſtand that there are Canals in a Body 
moch leſs than can be diſcovered by the 
| Microſcope, I ſhall in a few Words give 
| you its Hiſtory in relation to Anatomy. 
| The moſt curious Searchers have thus 
proceeded :: Suppoſe, for Example a Mag- 
nitude' A. to be one Inch, and A 


» 


which may be divided into an B 
3 hundred conſpicuous Parts; e 
i ſuppoſe B. to be ſuch one hundredth Part, 
as the Diameter of a Grain of Sand may 


be; but all thoſe who have made uſe of 

the Microſcope have diſcovered that the 
1 Diameter of a red Globule in the Blood is 
r | one hundredth Part of the Diameter of a 
Grain of Sand, that is, if one hundred red 
1 Globules of Blood were placed cloſe to 
- each other, they would occupy the Space 
e of the Diameter of one Grain of Sand. 
I Since therefore the Diameter of a red Glo- 
0 bdaule of Blood is the hundredth Part of the 
p 5 
n 


Diameter of a Grain of Sand, and the Di- 
l ameter of a Grain of Sand the hundredth 


5 Part of an Inch, the Diameter of a red 
= Globule of Blood muſt be of Conſequence 
5 the ten thouſandth Part of the Length of 
an Inch. But Microſcopes plainly ſhew us 
» that there are Veſſels that carry Blood thro” 


which only one red Globule of Blood can 
paſs; but as there are Spaces between them _ 
fike Squares of Diameters, a Square Inch. 
1 | „ 


7 
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will be capable of containing one hundred 
Millions of ſuch Veſlels. Theſe Veſlels may 


be perceived by the Eye. Belides theſe 

there are others which are tranſparent but 

not perceptible, and through a Microſcope 
I plainly he that this Globule runs through 
_ tranſparent Globules. _ 


XVIII. There are in .our Body Veſſels | 


which carry Water from one narrow Space 


to another more narrow, but the greateſt 
of theſe that I can perceive does not equal 


that Veſſel which tranſmits a Globule of 
Blood. This Water as Lewenboeck has evi- 


dently demonſtrated is in its Parts fix times 
leſs than a red Globule of Blood, there 


will therefore be 3600, ooo, ooo of theſe 


Lymphatick or watry Veſlels in a ſquare 
Inch: But if you take in Sanctorius's Veſſels of 


Perſpiration which are much leſs, as pour- 


ing out Liquids which being placed near the 
Fire do not thicken but evaporate, and con- 
ſequently are of ſuch extraordinary Tenui- 

as to leave no Fæces behind them; how 
ſmall then muſt theſe Veſſels be? And yet 


tho a Man was to live a hundred Years, 


they would remain whole and entire. 


XIX. Lewenboeck in his firſt Volume of 


his Letters to the Royal Society of England, 
wherein he deſcribes the Brain by the Mi- 


croſcope, 


. 
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| croſcope, tells us that the ultimate Thread 


ly Difference between us and them 


— 135 


or Filament in the Brain viſible thro' a Mi- 


croſcope is only the ſixty fourth Part of the 


Diameter of one red Globule of Blood, 
the Diameter therefore of one of theſe Fila- 


ments or Veſlels in the Brain is the 
_ 640, cooth Part of an Inch, and therefore 


taking in their Squares 40, 960, ooo, ooo 
of fuch Veſlels are contained in one ſquare 

Inch: But the Eye can no ways diſcover 
Veſſels ſo very minute and - ſlender, but 


But the Queſtion is, whether theſe ved. | 


by the Help of a Microſcope. 
ſels are the ſmalleſt of all? I ſhall demon- 


ſtrate that theſe only differ from the moſt: 
minute, as. the Globe of the Earth does 
from a Grain of Sand. It is evident from 


Experiments that the Amimalcule in Human 


Seed is the Baſis or Foundation out of 


which afterwards is formed a Human 


Body, there muſt therefore be in it all 
theſe Veſſels; but the Magnitude or 
Diameter of one Animalcule in the Seed - 


is by the Microſcope found to be 
Too, oooth Part of an Inch; in relation 


therefore to a Cube, a cubical Inch wil! 
contain 1, 000, oo, ooo, O00, 000 of 


thele Animalcules; for as many of theſe 


Veſſels there are in us, ſo many 'Veſ- 
ſels muſt there be in theſe; the on- 


iS, 
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zs, that they have a much greater Num- 


ber of Veſſels than an adult Body: For 


in an adult Body they are always grow- 
ing more compact, cartilaginous, c. and 
conſequently fewer in Number, and this 
Decreaſe ſtill continues till thro' Diminu- 
tion of Veſſels we die of old Age. 


3 Whenver you hear an ultimate Veſ. 
ſel deſcribed, do not believe it to be the 


ultimate Solid, for 100, ooo of them may 


be contained in the Compaſs of a Grain of 
Sand; compare what has been ſaid with 
relation of the Number of the Sands of 

the whole Earth, which Archimedes com- 


puted. Well therefore did the divine Pro- 
* phet ſay, that God had created our Bodies 
with a divine and infinite Workmanſhip. 


XXI. After a Phyſician has his Under- 


ſanding well imbued with this Idea, then 


let him endeavour to digeſt his Study of 
Anatomy : In which he will learn nothing 
but the Parts viſible to the naked Eye or 
Veſſels per ſe or filled with a thick injected 


Liquor: Do not hence conclude with ſome 


great Men that the minuteſt Veſſel can be 
demonſtrated; for Galen heretofore, and 
in our Days Swammerdamm, Nuckius, Ruyſ- 


cus and Ravius have forcibly injected ſome 


Liquor to that Degree, that the Veſſels 
„ „%% ͤð ͤ TBIVe. 


. 


we 
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have been dilated beyond their natural Ex- 
tenſion ; they injected opacous or thick 


Bodies, as Wax or Oil of Turpentine, 


they notwithſtanding confeſs they only at- 


tained to the Knowledge of the largeſt 


of the minuteſt Veſlels : nor muſt it be 
ſaid that there are no other Blood-veſ- 
ſels than theſe, tho' they ſeldom come 
to the Veins. The ſame may be ſaid of 


Quickſilver. 


XXII. The whole Study of | Anatomy is | | 
divided into four Parte. 


I . The fiſt treats of the Bones and their | 


5 never F... 
2. The ſecond of the Muſcles and their 


re, 1 0 
3. The third of the Viſcera or Bowels, 5 


and the Paris belonging to them: And, 


4. The fourth of Veſſels without. the Bones, 


Muſcles, and Viſcera, or which are 


contained within them. Of all which 


in their Order. 
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The 2 Part of Anatomy, or 


0 fteolog 1. 


H 1 s Part treats of the Bones, and 


of their proper Parts ; for other 
Parts depend on theſe firm Parts, and 


therefore. I cannot aſſign their Situation, 


unleſs it be in relation to the Bones; 
for Example, the Heart is placed in the 


Cavity of the Breaſt, and depends upon 


the firm Parts, but there are no firm Parts 
in the Body beſides Bones and Cartilages : 
So the Brain has its Cramium or Scull which 


is firm, whereby its Dimenſions may be 


taken. If you have never ſo learned an 
Anatomiſt to inſtruc you, if he does not 
begin from the Bones, he will never give 
you a true Idea of any thing; for the 
Knowledge of the Bones is the very Ba- 


ſis and Foundation of the Practice of Phy- 
fick, becauſe Diſtempers and Aſfſections of 


5 Parts are known by the Deſcription of the 

Bones. This firſt Part is therefore aptly 
call'd Oſteology, or a Treatiſe of the Bones, 
which I will diſpatch in, three Poſitions 
or Concluſions: I will not only give you 
aà Deſcription of the Bones, but of all 


| Lg elſe which belong to the Bones as 
5 The 


* 


„ it's. Sad” adn” aus. tt 


n C'S  yoosd 


1. The firſt us Oſteology, which teaches 


fo that it does not very improperly look 


and this Part is divided into two others, 


1 
BS 


43 7 
1 
1 
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you what is the Matter and Origin of 
Bones, and what is their Condition in \ ; 
' the fuſt Part of Subſtance. _— 
2. The ſecond is Oſteography which | 1 
teaches the Rnotvledge of their Structure —__ 
in adult Bodies, the Deſcription of their 
Make, what Cellules, right and tranſ- 
verſe Fibres, and Marrow is in them. 


3. The third is Synoſteology, which e. 


plains thoſe Parts in the Bones which 
matte one Bone to be connected and knit 
- Together either with or withcut Motion. 


' 


The ſecond Part, or Myology. 


| PH I S Part is fo called becauſe the 
Part making Motion has the Re- 


ſemblance of a Mouſe, viz. it has one 


a longer Tendon like a Mouſe's Tail, | 


like the Figure of a Mouſe, which in Greek 
is e, in Latin Mus, and in Dutch Mays, 


v Sacology, or he Deſorpron of mn 
2, Aponeuroſiology, or a Deſcription of 


4 * 
* * — 
—— — * by 2 
5 a g 8 2 9 
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the Tendons which collect or ater to- 


getber the Muſcles in fixed Pains, for 
= * AToVEUpacts - Wee going out of the 


mu 0 Heſb into en or, nervous 


Slane 
The third Part or 1 


H IS Part treats. of the Viſcera or 
: Bowels ; under this Name I com- 
prehend a remarkable Body contained in 
one common Superficies, conſiſting of a 
great many Veſſels, and (as it is = the 
moſt Part) of ſeveral Glands collected 
into one Body whoſe Effe&s chiefly are 
to change Liquids, or to make ſome 
great and ſingular Secretions. The Brain 
therefore, and all its Parts , the Lungs, 
Liver, Spleen, the Pancreas, Stomach, In- 


teſtines and Womb in Women are pro- 
perly Viſcera : But the Heart is not, for it 


is a Muſcle. This Part is called Splanch- 

„and teaches. us the Connection and 
Situation of the Vi iſcera, and their Leading, 
Secreting, and other Veſſels. 8 


Tbe fourth Part, or Angiolo 87. 


H I 8 Part treats of the Veſſels : : 
But what is a Veſſel? For all 
| Fx Viſcera are Veſſels. By Veſſels I un- 
derſtand all thoſe Candls which a are with- 


out 


 phwald 06. 
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without the Bones, Muſcles, ny 7 iſcera'; 


and this Part i is called 2 from A ſtir, 
2 Veſſel. 


Now here EDN to: 1 a Doubt, dis. 
70 what Part we ought to refer the Nerves 


either under that of the ſcera or Veſſels: Moſt 


certainly to Splanchnology in as much as they 
are Productions of the Brain, and to Anugi- 
22 in as much as they carry a alli 


Lig uid. 


"AN theſe Parts, for Order 7; > ſhall be 
diſtributed into the four hos Heads or 


Chapters following. 9 a 
C508: -000000'$00600000000 
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= : 7 1 I HE firſt Part of Gee is 


 Ofteogeny, which is a; Deſcrip= 


.tion of all the Changes which 
are . obſerved to happen to a 
Bone from the firſt Conception in the Ouum 
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to the full Growth and re of Man- 


hood, andi it deſcribes, 8 
1. The Matter and 9 of the 5 
. "The ſucceſſive Series of all Ii 
-  qphich they may undergo from their 0 8 
| Formation to their being entirely com 0 
pleated. 3 
| A Bone is the hardeſt ,whiteſt,and ſmooth- "3 
| bs Part of a Body, and it muſt be obſery- 9 
ed that there can be no Body, but its im- ooh 
mediate preceding Condition was that of a by 
Cartilage or Grifle. Cc 
A Cartilage is a Body next in Hardneſs * 
to a Bone, but more pliable and moſt Ela- — 
ſtick of any Part of the Body. (For there 15 
are ſome Bones a little ſoft, that are not wi 
in the leaſt elaſtick,) it is ( If y) next to a pa 
Bone the hardeſt of any Body ; for all the M 
others are either Fleſh, Veſſels, or Mem- by: 
branes. And it is diſtin guiſhed from a Bone 5 
by its Elaſticity; for a 5 Globe M 
is the moſt elaſtick of any, and this makes 00 
it to have in our Body ſuch Uſes as are inimi- 8 
table by the other Parts; ſo that wherever D. 
there is a Neceſſity of a reſiſting Power in us bes 
Nature has made it cartilaginous, Thus the By 
 Apoplyſes and Cavities in the Articulations Jt 
are covered with a Cartilage, that Ihe Fil 
may, of their own. accord, reſult or fly bac Rr 

f n ahh Mats turned about. The Extrem- 


ty 


CET 


yofevery Rib has ire Cartilage, for tha 


off 
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elevatory. and depreſſory Muſcles are very, 
ſtrong though not large. For which Reaſon 
Nature has fixed to them a pointed (Sword- 


ke) Cartilage, and the Cartilages of the 


Sides placed cloſe to it, that by their Forc® 
and Power the Breaſt may be compreſſed in- 
wardly, and this is the only Cauſe ofReſpirati- 


EN 0 . & BEA $4 - 2 2 in Hs 


moe 1 __ N e £8 10 „es 
II. Cortila, in Greek yo po: or Ye 
immediately before its changing to 4 
Cartilage was a Membrane; and there is 


no Cartilage in a Body, but what was ſo: 
For in every Fetus within the Month there 
is no Bone, but only cartilaginous Points 
which grow every day greater, but the 
Part immediately next them is always. a 
„ 076 Are 
A Membrane inthe (Greek um, or wiuryaf 
(which Name is not only given to the 
Membrane of the Brain, but to all the 
Bet) is 2 very pliable Body, and tieareſt;. 
to a Cartilage. I do not here give you the, 
Deſcription of a Bone, Cartilage, er Mem- 
brane, but only number their Phanomena. 
Every Membrane is a Texture of Veſſels 
and Fibres, it is a kind of Sheet where the; 

Filaments or Threads are cloſely interwo-, _ 
ven (as in Linen) 6 as to make a Plain, 


and this is made either of little Veſſels or 


Ma libres 


3 
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Trans, © Every Bone therefore is made af 


Fibres, but every Membrane conſiſts. of 


Veſlels, which are ſo many leſſer ſimilar 


| Membranes, ſo that every one makes a 
Cavity, but the Jaſt is fibrous, and the laſt 
but one vaſculous. Hence every the ſmall. 


_ eſt Canal has its Membrane, which I do 


not take fora Texture of Fibres but Veſſels 
and you may learn the minuteneſs of Vet 


| Tels from the Writings of Hoeck, Lewen- 


hoeck, &c. for.in Reality no one yet eyer 
ſaw the laſt or ultimate Veſſels 0 Sanclo- 
ius, the ultimate Membrane therefor re is 


- #4 $ : \ #79 


il. 1 _ 12 1 is a KR e Line 


1 Gch conſiſts of Parts conjoyned to each 
other, and ſo ſmall and ſlender that it ad- 


mits of no Cavity; its Parts are merely 
earthy, in which there is neither Salt, nor 
Oil, nor Water; a Bone therefore is com- 
poſed of Cartilages , 2, Cartilage of Mem- 


| branes, and the ultimate Membranes, of 
Fibres, and a Fibre of mere Earth, which 
is brought and applied to the Part by. the 


Form of the nutritious Juice. 5 


IV. Every Veſſel is made. a es * its 


Liquid be expreſſed, if its Sides be 955 


preſſed and are conſolidated and 


together ; ; and thus a e many fibres 


more 


5 r 5 4 if 


may become one, which will be much the 


the various Heads of Embryos | in Medio + 


of 3 and non-compreſſed, but 


appears that a Cartilage conſiſts of theſe 


are in it a continued Series of dried and in- 


proper Fluids. 


white and dry, and is a Bone. 


other like thin Plates [Camellatim] between | 
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more elaſtick the thicker it is than it was 
at firſt. Hence, if a great many Veſſels ot 
any Membrane conſiſting of the Texture 
of ſuch Veſſels become Fibres, then of ne- 
ceſſity it muſt be more ſolid, white, hard, 
and elaſtick, that is a Cartilage. Look upon 
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Bec y-] ar firſt there riſes a kind of a 
G dus Star, you will ſee by the 
Help of a Microſcope in that Cartilaginous 
Point thick Strewings or Strata, not only 
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alſo of compreſſing Veſſels, by which it 
Strata ,, whoſe intermediate Veſſels re- 
mam looſe and unreſtrained, and thus there 


termediate Lamellæ, which yet have their 


V. If theſe Cartilaginous Strewings or 
Strata are more and more compreſſed, then 
ſuch Cartilage becomes moſt compact, 


A Bone then is a Compages of many 
Membranes which mutually lie on each 


whoſe Spaces are Veſſels which carry their ll 
own Liquid. But in what Part does a {0 | | 
Cartilage begin to form it ſelf into a Bone - 
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in the Fætus? I anſwer in the very Centre. 


Hawvers has demonſtrated that there lies the 


greateſt Artery, and conſequently the 
greateſt Pulſe; and hence it follows that 


there the Veſſels are firſt of all compreſſed 


and become Cartilages, but by a continu- 
ed Pulſe the Artery goes on in its Coin- 


preſſion, and then the Bone begins to be 
formed, which hardens every day till its 


Middle is ſo ſolid as no longer to recede 


or give way. In the Middle therefore a 


Bone is moſt hard and compact, but very 
ſmall and ſlender, the Lanels 
more repelled by the Blood, and in that 


. 


Place are formed ſeveral Cellule. 


VI. Having now explained after what 


manner all Cartilages and Bones | from 


theſe] are made, and that they conſiſt of 


various Strata or Lamellæ mutually lying 


on each other ; we muſt look farther and 


ſee that there are in ſome Places between 


_ theſe Strata or Lamelle greater intercur- 


ring Veſlels, and ſuch as carry more Liquid 
than the reſt, and that -at the ſame time 


the greater Arteries, being there diſtribut- 
ed, diſtend the Lamellæ of the Bones mu- 


tually from each other, and fo form in the 


Bone ſome Cavities or Sinus (by its Veloci- 
ty and Rapidity) which were not at firſt in 


the Bone, but afterwards are. The Os Sphe- 


. ü e 
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being there 
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z0ides, for Example, in the intermediate 
Part in Infants is ſolid: but when an In- 
fant is grown up it is made hollow into 
two diſtin Cavities or Sinus with a Sep- 
tum or Partition in the Middle, and thele 
Hollows or Cavities have a Membrane and 
Glands to ſecrete the Mucus. Thus in the 
Forehead-Bone in an Infant of fix Years of, 
Age 8 7 70 to other Bones) when it be- 


4 


1 ®. 


s firſt to grow bony, there is no ſubciliar 
S but in a Perſon of twenty Years of ge 
andupwards,you will ſee a Cavity big enough 
to lay your Finger in the Lamellæ receding 
from each other and forming thoſe Snws. 
Neither is there any Cavity in the upper 
aw-Bone in Infants; but there is a very. 
arge one in adult Perſons capable of con- 
taining Fij of Liquor. What Wonder then . 
is it if the Lamellæ, which before were ſo 
cloſe to each other, being now removed 
from each other, ſhould form theſe Spaces 
which are of ſo great Uſe 2? For where the 
great Veſſels are the Arterial Pulſe (tho! 
very ſoft) beats 15000 times in an Hour, 
thereby making the Lamellz recede in or- 


— der to form theſe Cavities. After this 

7255 manner likewiſe are formed the Sinus Me- 

op aullares ; for the Caverna Medulloſa is not 

— proportionably great ( as in adult People) 

"A which is cauſed by the Arteriæ Medulloſg.” 4 


M4 
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VII. I have told you that the Nutri- 


ment of all the ſolid Parts is Earth, which 
is ſo very ſmall that there is no Veſſel in 


the Body through which it cannot paſs, 
By the Appoſition of this Earth are form- 
ed Fibres, and out of Fibres the ſmalleſt 
_ Membranes, out of Membranes Veſlels, 
out of Veſſels and Fibres other Mem- 
branes,and out of the Lamellæ of Membranes 
Cartilages, and out of theſe cloſely com- 


pacted to each other are laſtly formed 


Bees, Gr. 
VIII. Malphigius in his Poſthumous 
Works De Geneſi Oſſium, ſays, that Bones 
conſiſt of Lamellæ, between which is con- 
tained a Bony Juice or Glue, which 
makes them ſtick cloſe to each other. The 
Reaſon of this Opinion of his proceeded 


from his obſerving that the Callus in bro- 


ken Bones, by means of the extravaſated 
and harden'd ſpecifick Juice, grew into a 
Bone: But the bony Juice is nothing elſe 


but what Hawers has deſcribed. A Bone 


conſiſts of 10000 viſible Lamellæ, between 


which Veſſels naturally luxuriant , and 


endeav ouring to extend themſelves beyond 
the Extremity of the Lamellæ heave them 


up, and ſtretch them on every Side, and 


when theſe meet together and are united, 


they 
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they always cauſe a Swelling or Tumor; for 
by the Force of the Arteries they are com- 
pelled to make a greater Aſcent than be- 
"Ot ih oe ro nels a 
A Bone is thus formed in the Middle. 
For the moſt Part there appears a white 
Spot with a cartilaginous Margin, and af 
ter three or four Months then it looxs 
like a Star, and ſends forth on every Side 
bony Rays, but every Ray ends in a Car- 
tilage, the reſt is a Membrane, and after 
this manner it proceeds even as far as the 


Epiphyſes, 


IX. It is not an eaſy Matter to learn 
Oſteogem from Books after the Method 1 
have here laid down, by reaſon of the ſcar- 
city and want of Authors; and thoſe who 
have written on this Subject have indeed 
ſome tolerable Obſervations, but they keep 
no Order. But the be | are t heſe that 
follow, vig. | 95 e 
1. The beſt that ever wrote hereon was 


Kerckringius, a Native of Amſterdam, he 


was a Man of a very quick and ſprightly 


Genius, and learned in all Studies, eſpeci- 


ally Anatomy and Chymiſtry. He put out a 


Book in Quarto at Amſterdam in the Year 
1670, Which was reprinted in the Year 


1673 ; and as to the Deſcriptions much 
preferable to the former Edition, but not 
OR LEE 8 40 


MS 


as to the Figures. It bears this Title, He- 
cilegium Anatomicum & Oſteogenia Fetuum, 


in which he deſcribes (tho' not very per- 
fectly) what changes the Fætus undergoes 


every Month, eſpecially in relation to the 

Bones from the Oum to their full Structure 
and Maturity. He publiſhed in Owarto in 
the Year 1670 another Treatiſe called An- 


thropogenie Ichnographia, ſeu Delineatio, de- 
1 5 | ſe 


ens Homimis Geneſin ab Oo fecundato. 


uſq; ad novem Menſem. Theſe were moſt e- 
legant Treatiſes in thoſe Days; for as he 


was very rich he expended vaſt Sums, and 
had the Aſſiſtance of the beſt Anatomiſts 


of Amſterdam. But as theſe Books are 


prodigiouſſy ſcarce, you may find them in 


the Bibliotheca Anatomica, put out by Man- 


get and LeClergae ; this Author is the firſt 
who ever undertook to write of theſe . 


2. Malphigius in his Poſthumous Work, 
De Cornu Bovini Generatione & Concretione, 
where he deſcribes how the Papillæ of the 


Epidermis may be compreſſed and conſo- 
lidated into a Bone. He found out this by 
obſerving that in the Neck of an Ox that 
had been uſed to the Yoke, there grew up 
a little Horn from the Nerves that lay un- 
der the Yoke, being firſt made cartilagi- 
nous and bony on the outſide. See his 
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mcubato, wherein he gives ſome Touches 
of the Variation of the Bones in Chicken. 
3. You muſt read the Conceptus de Con- 
ceptu Humano of Char. Drelincourt, this is 
an admirable Book, and printed at Leyden 
in Duodec imo in the Year 1685: But, 
4. The chief and moſt excellent of all 
1s I Du Verney, a Man incomparable in 
Anatomy. But it is great pity he would 
not preſent the World with his Diſcove- 
ries ; but his publick Dictates were curi- 
_ ouſly but not perfectly taken by his Scho- 
lars in the King's Garden at Paris, firſt by 
Le Clerque in Oſteology in his ſecond Tome, 
de la Chirurgie complette ; but he obſerved 
that the Os Scapulz was one while Cartila- 
ginous, and then abſolutely bony and ſo 
on: Thus his Scholars carried always with 
them his Dictates, which indeed deſerve the 
higheſt Praiſe and Commendation. 0 


PT E R therefore a Phyſician 

has learn'd how Bones are form- 

ed, he ought to know how 
— they are framed and put toge- 


ther in adult Perſons. But that this may. 
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the better be done, he muſt take ſpecial 
Notice of the Diverſity between the Bo- 
dy of a Bone and what grows upon it. 


T he Body of a Bone is a Series of Fibres 
which are extended into Rays ( like thoſe 


of a Star) in its Formation, that which 
grows over it {| or its Adnata | are the E- 
piphyſes or Tubercula which remain a long 
while Cartilaginous. „„ 
The Body of a Bone muſt be confider'd 


two Ways, 


1. In reſpect of its ſolid Part. © 
2. In reſpect of its Cavity. 


In the former the Perioſteum about the 
Bone muſt be conſider d, which is either 
equal or inequal. Uh 


An equal Perioſteum is when by the Tex- 


ture of all the Veſſels falling or riſing with- 


in the Meatus of the Bone, either in rela- 


tion to its Uſe, Growth and Marrow: The 


Arteries, Lymphatick Veſſels, Ducts of 
Fat, the Congeries and Texture of the 
Nerves go in and out: (For even in the 


Marrow there is Senſe) when it proceeds 
- by one equal Series of Fibres, where there 

cannot be any Muſcle whatloever. 

A Perioſteum is ſaid to be unequal, when 
a Tendon or Aponcuroſit of a Muſcle Iy- 
ing near a Perioſteum penetrates that Pe- 
SINN = rioſteum 
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rioſteum (where there is a two-fold Peric- 
ſteum) and inſerts it ſelf into the Bone: 
There have been ſome Diſputes in rela- 
tion to the Pericranimn and Periofteum ; 
for the Pericranium is the Perioſteum of the 
Scull, and the other is nothing but an In- 
ſertion or Aponeurofis of the Muſcles. © 
II. J. Riolanus in his Anthropography was 
the firſt who took Notice of this; but no 
one has done it with greater Exactneſs 

than Havers in his Lectures De Oſſium Ge- 
neſi in the Royal Society of England, and 
this has been of great Advantage to Man- 
kind. He ſays the {ame thing in the twen- 
ty fourth Paragraph of the Subſtance of the 

Bones. In the Body of a Bone muſt be 
conſider d its Subſtance properly ſo called, 
vig. that hard, dry, brittle, light Matter, 
void of all Veſſels which we call by the 
Name of a Bone ww 1H5h 

A Bone in the Middle is firſt moſt ſo- 
lid, ſecondly moſt compact, and thirdly 
moſt united; but in the extream Parts, 
where the Joints are, and where it is knit 
to another Bone, the very Subſtance of the 
Bone is lefs ſolid, very porous, and con- 
ſiſting of many Spaces not ſo united: This 
is the Deſcription of a Bone in general as 
a Bone. I ſay nothing here of Veſſels. 
But how comes it to paſs that the Or Fe- 

= 1 > - mores; 
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morit, for Example, is moſt ſolid, compact, 
| and heavy in the Middle? This Queſtion 
nnꝝno one can anſwer but Ha vers, whe ſhews 
| that all the Bones were heretofore mem- 

branous Strata, mutually laid on each o- 
ther, and compacted by the Pulſe of the 

Arteries, which at firſt is effected where 

the Arteries plentifully enter inſtead of 
the Marrow. Theſe are the Arteries of 

the Periaſteum, but about the Joints they 
are divided into leſſer Branches, and thence 
it comes to paſs that the Middle of the 

Bone is compacted in the higheſt Degree, 
becauſe there is the higheſt Pulſe; but in 

the Joints, where there is a lower Pulſe, 

che Bones are looſeer. 
The ſame Author obſerved, that if the 
whole Or Femoris was cleft through the 
Middle, where the Bone is thinneſt, the La- 
mellæ would be found there to be in as 
great a Number as in the extream Parts ; 
but as the extream Part is thicker, the La- 
mellæ therein are more remote and expand- 
ed from each other, for the aforeſaid 
Cauſes; 3: Hence'it follows 


9 0 350 „ 447 een e 

1. That in the Middle.of a Bone where 
tbe Lamellæ are moſt compatt, the in- 
tercurrem Veſſels are the ſmalleſt-; but in 
the extream Parts every thing is full of 
-  Veſſds (in the beginning of the Forma- 
A188 tion 
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tion 2 a Bone it was. quite contrary ) as 


ſeen in WO 3 for in the 


— — Parts the Veſſels: are not obli. 
terated, and the Lamellæ are more re- 
mate. Hence follows, 


e extream Parts. There is 
_ the — Hardneſs in the Middle, 
and Softneſs in the extream Parts. But 


fer what Uſe?. It is evident from Me- 


chanicks, that if you give any one a 
| Stick to break, when the: .extream 
Parts are broken, it is eaſily broken in the 


Midale, becauſe in that Place There i ir a 5 


it Violence of. Motion. 


e is ſcarce am Liquid bibles the | 


ll and the innumerable fibrous 


5 ele; 1 them in the. Fire, and jon 


will ſee. a great Quantity of Marrow fry 


= and after that you will find ſee. 


ral void Spaces between the Lamellæ. 
* ben the Bones have nomere Subſtance 
in the Middle than in the extream Pants, 


there muſt of neceſſity be left a Cuwity in 
te Midale; about the Ends there are 


4 great many wy ſmall Cavitier; but 


in the Middle there is ane large common + 


3 15 1 vity, where the Marrow - ews it ſelf 
| 4 greater Quantity, tho' it be alſo in 


_ the extream Parts between the: little Re. 
fx | ceptacles | 
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| Ceptacles 


the Mi 
contrary in the extream Parts there are 


: more Veſſels and le, leſs Oil. Bythis yu Ml 
ade . Bone is eafily bro. 


ſee the Lace 
ken in the Middle, and eafily put toge- 
Iihber again; but it is not ſo eafily broken 
albaut i be Joints, but ground as it were, 

and much more difficult to be reſtored to 
itt former Situation; for which reaſon 
Rottenneſ: and Putrefattion it eaſih 
cured in the Middle" by Raſure, but it 
is not fo eaſy in the extream Parks. 


Ul. Compare with this what 1 kite (il 


in Ofteogeny, and you will have a clear and 
diſtin& Idea of a Bone; but in the ſolid 


Subſtance of a Bone, there are beſides in- 


termediate bony kinds of Nails uniting the 
Lamellæ (after the ſame manner as Buil- 


ders joyn two Walls together b by Beams) 
that the Bones may not be Set under; ſo 
that in all Bones Which are moved and fuſ- 


tain the Bod y, there are thoſe Nails or 


| little Beams, bit not in them which only 


exerciſe Motion as thoſe in the Thighs and 
Shoulders. Havers ſays, that theſe kinds 


of Nails are in the whole Series of the 


Membranes, and the Lamellæ of the Sides 


which are inflected and de preſſed without 


the Fut. There is more Oil in 
but fewer Veſſels : On the 


as. 


. 5 IV. In the next place the Marrow muſt 
be conſider d. All Bones which are deſign- 
ed for Motion have one Hollow or Cavi- 


/ 


in the Middle, another about the Ends. 
he intermediate Cavity contains in every 


| healthy, ſtrong, youthful , undiſturbed, _ 
well-fed Animal a very ſweet, pleaſant, 
thin kind of Oil, extreamly freſh, with- 
dut the leaſt Mixture of Salt or Water. 


V. From the Per ioſteum through the 
Thickneſs of the Lamelle are made ob- 


que Holes, by which the great Arteries 
infinuating themſelves from the Perioſteum 


ſoon diſcharge themſelves into the Cavity 


| of the Bones, which, as ſoon as they have 


penetrated, they immediately apply their 
ſanguineous Branches on very Side to the 


Superficies of the Cavity, and make out of 
all the interwoven Branches a thick Mem- 
brane, which is the internal Perioſteum of 
the Bone, only covering the Cavity of the 
Bone. Take the Os Femoris of a Sheep, 

and cleave it long-ways in the Middle, 
there will Rick to it in the inſide a ſan- 


ranches are diſperſed within the Cavity 
of the Bone, and by the intercurrent A- 


noſtomoſes make ſpherical Cavities which 
| are made out of a certain Membrane in- 


N terwoven 


— 
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= i Membrane, from which infinite 
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I 78 Boerhaave's Method 
terwoven with theſe Blood-Veſſels; theſe 


Membranes are hollow in the Middle, and 
receive the Oil of the Blood within their 


Cavities; there is a ſtrict Communication 


between theſe little Bags, and they gradu- 


ally throw out again their Oil into the ar- 


terial Membrane, which is a Membrane 


very thin,covering the Marrow ; hence it is 
call d Arachnoidea,that is a Collection of the 
excretory Ducts of the Oil of the Marrow. 
The Veins riſe out of theſe little Bags 
where the Arteries end, and receive the 
Blood without any of its Oil. Theſe 
Veins. at the internal Perioſteum are inter- 


woven with the Arteries, and go out thro' 
ſeveral Holes from the Arteries out of the 
Bone to the external Perioſteum, and thence 


ww mhe Frans Cavs. © 
But where is this Marrow ? If you 
take a fat Horſe that has been well fed 
and died of a ſudden, his Bones will be 
full of Marrow; but if he had been uſed 
to hard Labour and then died, there will 


be no Marrow at all in his Bones, but Serum 


only in its room ; by which it is evident 
that I may exhauſt all the Marrow out of 
the Bones by Motion. But if this Horſe 


had reſted ſome time in the Stable, he 
would have had his Bones again replete 


with Marrow, 
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into ſeveral Places, 


8 


1 


* 
* 
1 


. 


VI. From hence this Oil is diſtributed 
1. It goes away by Sweating through 
the Lamellz of the Bones. Take a Blade- 
Bone of a Shoulder of Mutton, cut off 
the Fleſh very clean, and hold it to the 
Fire, and you will ſee the melted. Marrow | 
ſweat through an infinity of little Holes or 
Meatns ; cleave it then down in the Mid- 
dle, take away all the Marrow with the 


4 4 


Membrane, and hold it to the Fire, and 


even then you will find that the Marrow 
will diſtil. In boikd Bones (as Shin-bones 
or Trotters) after the Fleſh has been ſome 
time taken off, you will ſee the Fat again 


| ſweat out, and the Bones grow yellow ; 


this Fat hinders the Bones from growing 


brittle, for the thickeſt Bone may be bro- 


ken if burnt and its Oil conſumed by the 
Fire; but then if it be put into Water, it 


will grow firm again, but much more if 
into Oil after it has ſuck d up ſome Quan- 


2. The ſecond Way it takes is towards 


the Perioſteum, thence to the larger Arte- 


ries, and then again at laſt to the Heart. 

3. The third is greateſt of all, as being 
towards the Cavities of the Joints, to lu- 
bricate them, and to make their Motions 
without Crackling or Pain. If an Animal 
jj Wa - nn 
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- undergoes much Motion this Oil is con: 
ſum' d, and there enſues a Difficulty of Mo- 


tion, the Parts then grow hard thro' De- 


: fect of this Oil, as in the Wheels of a 


Mill, which unleſs they are well tallowed 


begin, as it were, to groan and at 
length by much Attrition are ſet on Fire, 


The Cauſe that brings this Marrow is the 
arterial Blood, the Places whence it is pro- 
pelled are theſe Sacculi or little Bags, the 
propellent excretory Cauſe is every more 


forcible Motion of the Arteries. There- 


fore when an Animal is at Reſt, the Oleum 


Medulloſum encreaſes, if it undergoes much 
Motion the Blood is ſecreted through thoſe 


Parts I juſt now mentioned; thence it 


| ſoftens by going thro' that Part which re- 
turns it into the Veins, and the Joints are 
moiſten'd for their reſpective Motions, Oc. 


VII. Authors who have excelled on thi 


Subject are theſe, vig. 


1. Clopton Havers in his new Ofteology, 
printed at London in Offavo in the Year 


1695 : After him, 


- 
Py 


2. Du Verney, of whom we know no- 


- 


thing but in his private Writings, ſome of 


which are to be ſeen in the Journal des 


Fra vant, and ſome publiſhed by his Pupils 
_Palfn and Le Clerque in Ofteologie, | 


1 7 1 „ 
| 3. Malph 
4 $-. a 4 4 4 
. 7 4 425 
— * 94 0 I 
; 5 * 
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3. _Malphigius has ſomewhat worthy : 
your Notice in his Poſthumous Works, but 
e is not ſo excellent in this as in his o- 


ther Treatiſes. VVV 
VIII. In almoſt all Bones towards the 
Extremities, and thence to their Sides grow 


"a > ” 


other little Bones which are called by A- 
The Meaning of this Word Epipinſi 
is as if one Bone grew over another: And 

all theſe are connected with the Body of 
the Bones by a kind of Joint, It you look 
carefully on a Shoulder of Mutton-Bone, 
you will find a Bunch or Tuberculum which 
may be eaſily ſeparated, . which is called 
an E and in that Part by which it 
is joined to the Bone, you will ſee Things 

like Teeth which receive and are mutually . 
received by others. In the ſecond Os FF. 
moris or Thigh-bone there are Tubercula, 
the greater and leſſer Trochanter at its 
Neck which are eaſily feparated and join- 
ed by the Cartilages or Sychondrofir, but 
in adult Perſons the Veſſels are ſo much 
compreſſed that you can only ſee one of 
them, and then it is called bene or 
an innate Appendix to the Body of a Bone: 
All Foils in all Animals of Years. 
change into Apophyſer. © 


Nx ©. 
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Epiphyſer ſo cloſely connected with the 
Bone 
cerning this. Conſult Realdus Columbus in 


his Chapter de Epiphyſibus, and his Anato- 
my, wherein he ſays, that. a Bone which is 


. , 


moved to a Bone is joined by Liga- 


ments which knit one Bone to another, 


and that theſe are not made out of the Pe- 
rioſteum, but between the Epiplyſes and the 
Body of the Bone there riſe out Fibres which 
embrace the Epiphyſes of the other Bone, 
and infinuate themſelves between that and 
the Bone; but when the Animal is grown 
up, the continual Compreſſions make them 
Apephyſet. Another Uſe is to knit the Ten- 


& 


; | ; K-42 VE S288 1 Soil BET... „ ; 

. dons to the Bone ; For whete the ſtrong 
Tendons of de are. to be affixed, 
there grows up a Tuberculum or Bunch, 


Tendons of a. Muſcle a; 


: 


that the Point of Direction of Motion may 


riſe out of ſuch Bone, and ſo the Muſcles 
from this Appendix have a much greater 
Power than if they were only in Plano Offir. | 


WW" 


4. 


X. Almoſt every Epiphyſr is covered with 


a Cartilage, for (48 a Cartilage is a Thing 


moſt ſhiooth and elaſtick). it ſooner reſults. 


from Compreſſion, and the Bones are more 


eaſily moved about. Theſe Cartilages never 


become Bones or grow dry (as Havers ob- 
1 | 3 : {er ves) 


; 


U 


IN. But for what End or Uſe are theſe 


There are ſeveral Opinions con- 


e 
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ſerves) becauſe they have always with them 


eſe a liquid, oily, marrowy Spirit, which makes 

he them never come to be Bones, unleſs in a 

IN very old Age, becauſe then the interſperſ- 

in ed Liquid decays. In this Matter conſult 

to- Columbus de Epiphyſubus, 

ga NI. All theſe Deſcriptions of the Perio- 

5 e of . double 9 of the NG 

2 the Marrow, , and Eprphyſes 

he are true of all WN 2 Exam Ng is 

ich commonly ſaid that the Marrow of the 

ne, Scull is the Brain, than which nothing: is 

nd more falſe, and that the Pericranium is the 

vn outward Perioſteum, and the Dura Mater 

m the inward. Theſe Bones are joined by 

n- pointed Epiphyſes which reciprocally in- 

ns dent each other; at firſt they were Car- 

5 tilages after having been Membranes; 

ch, and laſtly, in adult Perſons grow to be 

ay Bones; the Sutures are defigned to give 

es Iſſue to the Veſſels towards the Perioſteum; 

er between the two Lamellæ of the Ganium 

is. . ds lodged its Marrow, called Diploe, which 
. differs very much from the Marrow of all 

th —_— 0 8 1 

ts 

re 
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| Hnoſteolog) oP 


I. AFTER this, let us conſider what 

II is Smoſteology Hnoſteoſis [ ⁊uroctoo is] is 
à joyning of the Bones to eachother in or- 
der 175 or Oat, 2 here _ 
conſider the Nature of Eprphyſes, . Apophyſes 
the Tubercular Heads of 4 3 - 
tulæ or Cups, then the cartilaginous Cruſt- 
ings or Coverings of the Heads and Cavi- 
ties of the Bones, their Ligaments and ways 
of joining, and this Order I take is the true 
Order of explicating all theſe, - 


II. Every joining of a Bone is at its ex- 
treme Parts, which were firſt Epiphyſes, then 
Apophyſes, from whence ariſe Ligaments. 
[Theſe therefore we ought firſt to learn; 
then their Tubercula and Cotulæ. Theſe Cotulæ 
Cups, or Acetabula, the Ancients ſaid were 
Hollows, in which one Bone was moved 
above another. The Structure of the Bones 
is certainly wonderful ; for Example, the 
Scapula is plain, the CaputHumeri moſt round 
and ſmooth, and leſt it thould ſlip out there 
is placed over it a cartilaginous Cotula, 
ſhaped like a Bowl-Diſh, and by that means 

the Tuber cannot be moved above the 

| | wr Bone, 


, mY 
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Borie, butis p reſſed in by an elaſtick Sub- 
. 1 
II. The Ligaments have à great man) 
little Glands which throw out a Juice in 
their Motion, as Havers obſerves. : HET Os 


IV. While one Bone is joined to another, 
if it has any Motion, it is called Articula- 
tion, which is various, vis. 
1. By Syſſarcofir, when one Bone is join- 
ed to another by Fleſh growing between 
them, as the Scapula Coſtis, but here is not 
7 an Articulation, for this Bone is 

only affixed to the Muſcles  * 
2. By Sndeſinoſis, or by Ligaments, nei- 
ther is here a true Articulation; for Exam- 
ple, in the Os Femoris- with the Acetabulum 
of the Iſchium or Hip-Bone. . 
33. BY Sch or by intermediate 
Cartilages, as the Epiphyſes of the Bones, 
Os-Pubis, &c. But theſe three are not for mo- 
ving the Bones, but joining them together. 


V. But in this Place we muſt only con- 
ſider theſe Bones which are articulated for 
theſe ſeyeral Motions following, vis. 
| 35 5 1 
% 

2. Extenſion : And, 
' - 3». AOtation. - 55 
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| Every, Bone deſigned for Roratian or 


turning about hath a protuberant Head, 
and is received into another Bone; thus 1 
can turn about my Arm at the Scapula, 
and this Motion is call'd Exartbroſit or In- 


articulation ; thoſe which have Motion 


- backwards and forwards, as for Exam- 


ple the Knees and Fingers, Oc. have al- 
ways two Tibera or Bunches, and this 


Coarticulation is call'd Ginghmws ; the other 
ways of joining are all Spurious, as when a 


Bone is joined to another narthroſit; as for 


Example, the Sutures, that is, when a great 

many Teeth are received into as many Ca- 

vities. Symphyſis is when a Bone is ſimply 
as it were laid under another Bone, as the 
Os Temporis, and the Os Bregmatis ( for 


here are alſo Teeth ; ) Harmony is when 


Bones are joined together by a right Line 
(but there is no-ſuch thing in Nature) Con. 
- Nate is when one Bone is faſtened ( like 


ails) into another, as the Teeth in the 


Jaw-bones. 


The beſt Authors to be conſulted in 
1. Veſſalius in his firſt Book in Folio, this 


Author is abſolutely the beſt of any. 
2. Columbus and Fallopius. ETD OG 
3. Le Gerque is moſt excellent in his O- 


ſteology. 


4̃᷑ Riolanur. 


0 


iS . 
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4. Riolanus. 5 ö 8 
75 Philippus Fꝑraſſus: Aa; 


6. Pavers, who treats of the moſt mi- 


nute Particulars i in this Part of Anatomy. 


VI. Since now I have thewn you every 
ting that relates to a Bone, and given 
2 1 Liſt of the beſt Authors thereupon, 


ſhall now preſent you with ſome Zong 
very new. 
K has. been obſerved that from the ex- 


treme Parts of every Bone, between wall 
_ outermoſt or ultimate Joints and the ſlip- 
pery cartilaginous Parts, there flows a Li- 
quid which is neither watry, oily, ſpiritous, 
nor merely glutinous, but is moſt clear 


and tranſparent as you ſtretch it out be- 


tween your Fingers. This is always at 
the Joints in all Animals whatſoever, and 


when this Liquid fails, then the Bones 
have been obſerved to crackle, and can 
ſcarce be moved, as it happens, for Exam- 


ple, in the Les Gallica, and the Scurvy 3 


the. firſt who diſcover” q this e was 


H aver. 


VII. The Joinings of the Bones roge 


ther are of two Species. 
I. For Example, the Os Feste d is join- 
ed to other Bones, not herein mentioned, 

* the * Cotula or Acetabulum: In the 


mid dle 
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Middle of whoſe Cavity is another Cavi- 


ty, whence riſes a fine ſmooth Ligament, 
which faſtens the Bone to the Middle of the 


_. Cavity; within this there are a great many 


little Glands, which being compreſled, e- 


not directly oily ; this Liquid thus expreſ- 


| ſed mingles with the Oil of the Marrow 


of the Bones, which when the Part is 


moved ſweats out and meets with it; and 


11505 two being thus mingled, make that 


flippery Matter which preſerves the Bones 


from being worn away by growing dry. 

2. The Bones are ſo joined together that 
the Cup and the Head therein received 
may touch one another on every Side, and 


in theſe there is no ſuch Sinus; but then 
the Ligaments have theſe little Glands, 


which being preſs d emit that Liquid : 
Theſe are called the Mucous Glands, whoſe 


Effects are theſe four following; 


1 os we this Mucus, or tranſparent 
iſcid and imfipid Liquor, which, when 
the Bones are moved, falls into their 
> TRA : -- V 
2. To mingle it with the diſtilling Liquid 
of the Marrow. 5 
3. With the Marrow to form a third Bo- 
ch, which is neither oily, nor merely 
WW 1 8 
1 4. By 
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4. By this Means and by the. Motion of the 
Bones, this Liquid is made by Degrees 
muoſt thin and ſubtile. For it muſt of 
neceſſity be ſo, that it may be thrown back 
again by the abſorbent Veſſels and min- 
gled with the Blood. For if it ſbould 
grow thick there would be a Dropſy in 
_ the Joint. M go 


1 


WMe owe a great deal to the Genius of 
this excellent Perſon [Havers] for having 
made his Obſervations. on a Matter till 
then unknown to every Body. You may 
ſee his Writings in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 

aetions of London, or in his new Oſteology. + 


VIII. The principal Authors in Offecs 
TTV Ki 
I. Andrew Veſalius, a Native of Bruſ- 

ſels,, and an Anatomiſt, whoſe Books, De 
Corporis Humani Fabrica can never be ſuf- 
| ficiently commended. His Works were 
| : 5777 in Folio at Baſil in the Year 1545, 
but ſoon after ſpread over all Europe; and 
then again printed at Baſil in 1555. The 
Figures of the firſt Edition are the moſt 
beautiful; the Figures of the ſecond E- 
dition are more obſcure and blotted, but 
the Text makes Amends for all; for he 
out- lived the firſt Edition, and corrected 
7” its Faults, and made new Additions, exa- 
| mined. 
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mined all Objections that might be made 


thereto : If you would have him compleat, 
you muſt take the two Editions together. 
In his firſt Book he deſerves our higheſt 


Eſteem in Relation to what he wrote of 


Bones. 


2. John Riolanus the Son; this Au- 
thor was a Pariſian; the beſt Edition of 
his Anatomical Works is that of Paris, 
printed in Folio in the Year 1650. None of 


you if you are wiſe will be without this 
Book; for by his Method you will beſt of 


all perform your Studies. He was a per- 
fect Galenſt, but at laſt yielded to Harvey. 


He wrote againſt Harvey, but being con- 


vinced, he publiſhed this Book. You may 


read his Treatiſes of Bones. He however 


would explain every thing according to 


 Galen's Way, and always conſulted his way 
of Writing; he has no Figures. If you 
would have more than Veſalivs wrote, you 
muſt compare this Author with Veſalius s 
Figures; for whatever has been newly diſ- 
cover d fince Veſalius you find here. 

3. Realdus Columbus. He was Veſalius's 
Scholar (tor Veſalivs was a Profeſſor.) This 
Author was a Cremonian, he has no Figures. 
This Work is printed in thirteen Books 
in Folio at Venice in the Year 1559; or you 
may have them in'Ofavoprinted by Weckel. 


4. John 


"ans. oa fwd ans / an 
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4. John Philipp de Garcias, who wrote 
a Commentary on Galen of Boxes. This 
was printed in Folio in Sicily in the Vearr 603, = 
and afterwards at Venice in 1604. There 
never was any one more curious in col- 
lecting what he could than this Author; 
: but he is very ſcarce, and there is no great 
BY Hopes of finding him, but buy him 1 
7: can, but do not give too much Money for 
him; for Riolanus has collected our of him 
the Things that are the moſt excellent and 
material. . E 
J. Add to theſe a little Book of Le 
Qerque, the late King of France's Phyſician, 
called Oſteolagie Complete, printed at Paris 
in Octavo in the Year 1706; there is no one 
can be more ſerviceable, in a ſhort Method, 
to any one's Memory who knows any thing 
than this Author. It is a moſt incompara- 
ble Book; it has in it two Things very 
paracular.-. „ 5 
1. He moſt accurately deſcribes all the new 
8 of Authors, . 
2. He moſt perfectih delineates here the 
Aͤponeuroſes of the Muſcles unfold them- 
ſelwes upon the Tendons.. 1 


Read this Author over and over ; for he 
will ſerve you as an Index in reading others. 

6. John Palin. This Book is publiſhed 

br | 1 | IP. 
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in Kab at Leyden; it moſt compendiouſl 
j contains all Du f But, f 
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* = 2 * 4 
1 i 1 
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7. And . e you muſt have 
W818 to (Jop Vers in his new Ofte- 
ology printed in Evgliſh in Octavo at London 


in the Year 1695; the Latin Tranſlation is 
good for nothing, the Tranſlator in many 


Places having vatied from aud Senſe « 


the Author. 


IX. If you OY theſe VE you ; will 
acquire a more perfect Idea of Ofteolog 
than any Author ever yet had; and thus in 


the Space of two Months you may learn | 


it by coming two Hours twice a Week to 


our Anatomy Theatre, [School] where are 
2 9 many Skeletons. „ 
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Fi} every thing which belongs 
| A the Mulcles, which Part 


= of Anatomy is called My- 
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a dead Body ouglt to be treated — 
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.ymphatick Veſſels, Tendons, Fat, with 
their reſpective Veſſels, and laſtly Mem- 


branes. 
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into Blood-Arteries, Lymphatick Arteries, 


: and (perhaps) Spirituous Arteries ; for in al} 


Places: there is an Artery which throws 


Blood into the Veins, and ends in a Lym- 


hatick Artery and Lymphatick Vein; and 
— as in the Brain there is ſecreted 
-Jome minute Part, ſo as at the outermoſt Veſ- 
lels may be a little Tube to carry a fpiri- 
tuous Liquid; the Arteria adferens is cal- 
led Arteria Spirituoſa, and the Vena referens 
in like manner, Vena Spirituoſa. All theſe 
Veſſels being folded and retorted on each 
There come alſo Nerves to every Mul- 
cle, as likewiſe the Vuſa Pinguedinit, which 
are placed between the fleſhy Fibres of the 
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Muſcles in ſuch manner, that the Marrow | 


between the Lamellæ of the Bones and 
the uſe of that Fat-is the ſame with the 
Marrow; to wit, to ſmear the Heads of 
the Muſcles with the expreſſed Liquid, 
and defend them from  Atrrition ; the 
Membranes alſo are made out of the vet! 
klar Folds of the Veſſels, and the outet- 
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Authors 


the Muſcles. 
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eee that have treated dn this: Sub- 

ject, dig. the Structure of the \Mulcles 
ond which you muſt have recouiſe to, any 
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+> 5 3 of: the Heart, Who mak 0 

fiſt that gave us the fitit Idea of the Muſe 

cular Structure, that is, that by this Means 


every little Fibre ended in Acre | 


Vein. ii on OFF 10 . 117 CERES Bertil 
I's Coker, - who. publiſhed a Book i 
Engliſh, printed at Londen in 8 U. in the 
Year 1692, and has a great many things 
in his Preface — to the Structure of 


TO 30 » alin) © 


z. Ridley, whotus written: a Chapter i in 
his 1 the Brain, in which are 
thidgs. to 3 the 

Mu les: Theſe are the principal Authors 
I would recommend to you to — 
in the Hiſtory of the e en 


Muſcles are 'compoled ihn i 


IL The Second Part of Mhogr 25070 ente ob 
the fixing of the Muſcles to the firm Baſes; 
and to 5 Parts that inuſt be moved. Every 
Muſcle, except the Heart, is made to move 
one ſolid Part towards another; While 
therefore a Muſcle moves, it has one Part 
fixed, which is called its Baſis, atid another 
to be moved toward this Baſis which is ſaid 


to be moved ; they are likewiſe called fixed 
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and;2moveable Points The Parts of the 
Muſcles which are thus joyned, to wit, the 
Head aul. Tail Galen: called Aworivpucic for 
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*oveupor ſignifies a Nerve, and the Ancients 


Tendonl at the Muſcles: which afterwards 
was demonſtrated to be falſe by Steno and 


others. No Part muſt be more accurately 


learned than this, for to know the Places 


where the Tendons are incerted is very 
uſeful bath in te and Sager. N05 


Authbers an this Part are, 
. hidrew Veſalius, chan whom no one 
ſince Galen wrote more accurately, and 
no one's Figures are more expreſſed to the 


Bie, as may be ſeen in his ſecond Book 


Which treats of the Muſcles. His Fault 
however is g that he has inſerted a great 


many Dogs Muſcles inſtead of thoſe of 
Men : far Example, the Muſcles that bow 
the Neck which are not in Men; he has 


beſides three or four other Miſtakes, but 


his Deſcriptions ate. moſt exact, tho digeſt- 
ed in a very difficult Manner; his Method 
is felt lan no one can poſſibly. remember; 
for he giv es Names only as they occur in 
their Order, er a. great Inconveni- 


ency. no 281 N t To ut Sl 
3 atrial Falk | 


8 Diſſection tis much preferable to Heſalius; 
- no ole ever along more accurately 
as ; ; { 7 in | 


that made this 
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ed Above a Hundred Bodies 35 and feeing 


of Stuthing Phy 7 9 


Ku delstion to the Functions and'Offices of 


the Parts. 'Hepubliſhed three/Fimedintone 


Volume in Folio at Venict in the: VAD bg, 
which Edition ix ſcarce ; ĩt wu hftsrwards 


teprinted in che ſame Place im rob hich 


di become. very ſcartè yrands 


Frankfort. There was a new HA p 


ed by Weckel in the fame Year 1606, . 


* whlich Edition is Heft He 8 


tiones Anatomicæ are of no Values buf per- 
hips they are not this Ruthors What is 


thor has ſupplied and amended however 
this Work does not much help the Memo- 
iy, becauſe his Method is nobatter chan ; 
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4smMenitioned itt Vale, he thereforeigave 
new Names; take eicher from the Function 
or the fixed Point of the Muſcles) ) Theſe 
Natfies are admirably” well and 
eafil djithe?Point to which uuf. 
im 18 flxed Bei n fromOfteology} | 
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nſec inns Ni. wat 5 
s 10 or od! T5 1 Itrtlt } 713 [i] 188 Mr 
t The third: Pare-of ap! 1 oh 
the Uſes br. Effects of the M. cles for 
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. Lotner, De Cardir Muſeu; but of he 
- Muſcles in general, reddit tt igt 
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—» 6,\Corper, Nahas many ent 


Obſervations in his re oth ie re 
lation to 1 N 9 the 7 2 
| . ah dreading Muſcle of che 4 
| _ is uſed — ab he de- 
monſtrat es that by: this Muſcle the Bod 
can be moved at the Sies, and the Ribs 
wreath'd- Abont; beides many other cu- 
mnious Obſetvnations. To theſe! add., 
: 4525 7 7. \Borellus De Mol: Aninalizay. ;- None 
| de not, cit's true, am; Anatomiſt, but 
at t the time that the beſt 1 
8 5 8 707 
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ibedd che Places of the Muſcles in his 
Vol. in Ws, 


you ought to be guithout this —_ 
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World, Stew. ieuſſens, Malphig ius, 3 Yer 
together at 2 Tuſcany, he was pre. 
ſent, and 1 bre ery one of them gave 
al "their. iſcoveries and, Demonſtra- 

rions,.. which. were the. ; Foundatons: be; . 
built bs ne F nee 8 
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of the fond Part of Myology, ade. | 
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Subjects that even Riolanus, WHO Was his E- 5 
nem could not help but commend him. 


Where, for — he deſcribes the 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, he ſays, that any 
one who would begin the Diſſection of a 
Body mould do it in ſuch and fi ach a a. mans 


«th 3 but the beſt A \ | Dal 55 N 
 Cowper, who will prove of the oat 
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deſires to be 

4. Mic 
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Lyſeins in his 
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in the Year We LIE 


to! hin Work. and 115 whole 


the beſt Method of DifſeRtion. 


u. But for learning this Part b 3 


in Caſe ou cannot be where a dead Bod) 
is Aiſſecting; and betauſe tis impoſſible 
the Memory ſhould retain ſo many Things 


0H the beſt Anatomiſts, and ef] ecially 


;avould byene means ubliſh'itheir 
Works with Figures; ſeſt the Art ſhe d 


gro ea 10 ” Confalleys 7 of ont 
1. Vi Sond in his Work De Muſculis. - 5 
13 nSpiealizer,” of the" Amn ſterdam Bien 


bi Blkairo) in the Yeart645" in Filioi>”: 
50 he Royal Chet cee egi] 
| river? by Panda; Linden, tvchere you 
| N 

eentius as publiſhed by: Boncretiur 
Theſe of Godſey Bicloo; pobliledler Am- 
ſterdam in the Year 1685, but the beſt Im- 
preſſiotf Kthat of Zondirtin 1698. the De- 
| ate not v uch. This Work 
cis ehtirely owing t Biuloo appears 
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under Cope Name but this Edition to 


Wich Ciaper added am Vpprn ine, And ma- 
8 tes :omitte din the Figures of Bid- 
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the ſame thing. But is it not better 


ink in deſcribe vat Arteria Puls 


a. or Bewele E 


202 Doane Method, 


Humours are changed for the Benefit and 
| S of the whole Body. Thus the 
2 een, 1071 Example, the Liver, & tc. ar 
era, that they may by this Name be 
from the Glands, Bones, 


III. The Heart is wont to be Py the 
Principal or 82 the Vi iſcera, but this 
is very improper Heart being a e 

Ri Sos is to be learn'd from 


_ 


| . 7 ; 1 4 85 A ppen- | 
dices, annexed Veſſels, l its very Sub- 
| ſuch mander as no one before 
him ever did. By reading be onę Au- 
thor may be known What all others have | 
written heręupon: but yet he omitted {e- 
veral Things which are treated of, 
2. By Run Vieuſſent in his mo 
— 6: Girdit Structure. i Vogal aſiſque 
Book. f e treats. "of the. Brain bar beſides 
theſe ag wrote many Things De mix 
Principiis in Quarto, printed at Lyaus in the 
Lear 1688.0 From Pag. 7g to Pag. 120, 
be is taken up in deſcribing the Heart. In 
this Author. there are moſſ beautiful Obſer 
vations 1 down: 1 the Fibres 2 


2171772 * 
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cha;5Boteorh. 156 the E Heart. oY propoſed : 
ſeveral Opinions in relation to the Aliment 
of the Heart which do not * but this 

to Anatomy. } There vou will 
de thare om the coronary there is 


impelled a Liquid, not only: into the coro- 


nat) Veins, but is injected thro! the Arte- 
ries :* That it diſtils thro into the Cavities 
of the Heart and its Auriculs by certain 
Ducts. That the Heart while ir 
contracts its ſelf throws out the Blood into 
the coronary. Artery which returns thence 
thro':the-Veins into the right Auricula. But 
by theſe . Obſervations/ it appears that the 
Blood is carried out of the coronary Veins 
into the Heart two ways, to wit, the great- 
eſt and chief of all is through tlie coronar 
Veins ; and that ſomething like wiſe tranſ- 
fiſes it ſelf thence into the very Subſtance 
of the Heart. This two-fold Circulation 
through the Heart is undeniable. This has 
been evidently made out by Tbebeſius in 
huis Theſes or Concluſions aft he took his 
Doctor's Cap about three Years ſince in this 
our Univerſity. Vieuſſe ns thought the Blood 
that ttanſmitted it ſelf from the coronary 
5 Veins into the Cavity r.of the Heart was the 
> of. 1 in the reſt af the 
| Blood,)bur he proves this. by no Experi- 
ment, His anatomical, Obſervations how- 
| nan TY: 800d. Belides t theſe 10 . 
thors 
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1 ſcarce uny w your Perufal ex- 
Ne cd e 20h Ob 405 „ 1159FH 10 
8.1 Frederick. R chin; whom: youwmuſt 


EEE inihis/Obſervations and E £25 
alſo —— oficthe Heart, which 
hetſhews toievety dne witha great: deal of 
Humanity und good Humour. That you 
may the chetter know the: Veſſels of: the 
Heatt, her boils i it, takes away | the, Fat, 
then dailpvit! up in Water, whiehb he re- 
news every: Day for ſome Weeks, and by 


this meuns extricated the Fibres-mand the 


hole becomes à Bali-of:Neſlels. 5:1 | 
ni Pfomwithele'(thiee 1celtbrated —— 


vou haut every thing that may principal 


1 be conſuler d in ralation to the Heart. 1 


<annot;teoken theHeardamong the Viſcer, 
becauſe ati unliy moves, 
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the Brain, it is neceſſary firlt that he know! 


what the Brain is. By the Brain then I under 


ſtand all that Maſs within the Circumference 


of the Ganium and the Vertelræ; and in this © 
Senſe I always uſe this Word, unleſs it be 


_ whenluſeirin oppoſition to the Cerebellum. 
r. which (to omit the ambiguous Term 


G) is the moſt convenient of any, as 
ting of every thing contained in the 
Ganium, and in a larger Senſe ſignifies all 


1 Appendices Oy: ol arg he to e dies 


Va. al e. ©3 Yor c DUI? LOL TJ 

II. That the | Fabrick off oy Brain m | 
be exact conceived, we mult have a true 
Notion of the Gunman and Vertebre, - both 
the Memiges, the Brain and Cerobelluns,: the: 
Cortex," * the collected Marrow of bot; 
the Spinal: Marrow the Egreſs of the Nerves 
and their Diſtribution): None of: theſe mult: 


be omitted if you would have an accurate 


Knowledge of: the Brain: Danna oh 
The Authors to be diligently and care 


fully read upon this Subject are, 


1. LeClerque in his Oſteology. his Aut 


| thor treats with the greateſt Accuracy of 


all Things which belong to the Brain, and 


what: happens to it in the Scull and Verta- 


bravin tlie leaſt Mutation whatſoever. And 


thus muſt you prepare your ſelf for three 


1 Oye before you come to hoy! che 
's Brain 
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| Brain it Po — 


leſs you have a mind to add to him, 


23 Jobn Paljn'( whoſe G is in Ae: 
miſh) in what he ſpeaks of in relation to 
the Brain and FVertebr. | 


. x llis in his Auatome Gertbri, 1 85 
ally, if ee, can get the Landon Edition 
1670, which is much more copious than 


the former Edition in 1664. There is no 


Book more beautiful than this. The Figures 


are ſo exact as if they were the very Body 
it ſelf; which is owing to Sir Chriſtopher 


Men, that compleat Mathematician, who 
was preſent at the Diſſections of Lower and 
Vi lis, and deſigned them with his own 
Hand. The other Editions in Dutch and 


French are ſo alter'd that the Figures are 


| ſcarce worth looking at. In the firſt Part 


he gives you the Anatomy of the Brain; 
in the ſecond the Fan en and Uſe of 


the Nerves. 
4. Raynund View ens in his Newrogra- 


bu Uni verſali in Fulio, printed at Lyons in 


the Year 1685 ; you ought rather to buy 
this Edition than that put out ſince, tho' it 


be three times dearer. For the Author 


compiled this when he was preſent at the 


Diſſections in the Hoſpital of Montpelier; 
and it is a general N that ſuch Editions 
are always amended by the Authors: O- 


 therwiſe ps _— ly come out faulty 


and 
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and incorrect. After you have read theſe 

o ie — — 
5. 's Anatomy of t Brain 

at London in Octavo in the Tear 1695. a 


co Iicannot give you better Advice than 
carefully to read theſe Authors; for the 
Raz ſo beautiful and lively as if you 
aw the very Bodies themſelves. For Or- 
der in Writing Willis is certainly preferable 
to the reſt. Vieuſſens added ſome. Things 
to him, vis. that the Blood returning from 
the'Brain is not only carried inte» five Sinus 
or 8 but that the Baſis o the Brain 
is ſo rough as to admit ſo many Cavities to 
receive the Blood as his Figur es repreſent; 
he has likewiſe ſeveral fine Tlaings in rela- 
tion to the muſcular Fibre: of the Dara 
Mater. And beſides, his Figures ſnew the 
Brain every way diſſected, ſo chat they alone 
will teach you ley it is Impoſſible you 
mould miſtake. V illi⸗ only ews it you 
whole and entire; but Vieuſſims ER it 
in Length and Breadth, Ho rizontally and 
Side-ways, and thereby ha s given us ſo 
clear and diſtinct Idea of it thut we _ ; 
not look any farther: And lie alwa += 
ded ſomewhat to Willir. : J.ower aig 
been thoroughly acquainted : with 


new Obſervations, made ſome: curious Ad- 


| ditighs: relating to the muſcr lar Fibres of 


: the 9 1 che 19 hatick. Velkels 
= in To Choroideo, c de Flkaibas —_— 


8 repletorum. pancreas ever N 
: I efore him. USAID ft no 


- w. Fromtheſs Authors you may learn 


weld F 4 
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0 things. <Olnting; 10 the Po 4 oy 

= 0 Memiges, Arteries; Veins, Nerves, 
_ phatick V eifel e Cavities, 0 
Sp Ge Lie 8 
; 2. What: es o eie of: the, 
"ie Blood. Valtl, both without and within 
tze Cranium, which Ridley bas moſt 

£67 en clegantly. deſcribed; as. alſo — belong, 3 
to ſthe Encloms 2 P which 

| in Willis. 


3. Jou will e ve ion WE the 
E e Bui, Jomre of arts, their 


op, - -Diſbnibution the Cavity of the Ap 
i of pendices, 1 of 00 
tn nul Marrow. Wet ado Bop ang 
rrebellum, ar alſo the Egreſt 0 the 
2, Nerves, and what; wonderful ing, 
ro thence ier. Cunſult Willis and 
5 « -Rinlleyy Why the upper arts are ſinootl 
und t lower rut 5 10 7. 9 Ad 
2 ſhine the Cant: 25 
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4 Baie or Bottom of the Brain is as rougb 
and jagged us broken Ruths ? Why the | 
Os Bahiliare is every way von? This 
me ſhall be entirely ignorant of, unleſs 
we know it from theſe three Authors; 
[LY por the Weight of the Brain would have 
compre reed Tho Veſſels, were they not, 
in thoſe Sinus or Cavitier. For. © 
15 which reaſon the Dura Mater is extend- 
ed like a Curtain, that it may- not preſs 
upon that Body, which is no where more 
tender than where the Carotides enter; 
- otherwiſe if it was not held up by the 
Dura Macke, it would fal down upon 
the Carotides. 2 
4. In theſe Authorr you will have exccellent 
- Comments on the abovementioned Parti- 
culart, ' without which you will know 
nut hing of the Brain and itt HFinctionc. 
"Theſe Authors, tho you read them ten 
times over, Will ahways afford * De= 
n and Pleaſure, ö 


V Ader reading thele; „ as rat as 
dur Student has n impreſſed in his Un- 
derſtanding the Species of this Apparatus, 
it will be time for him tb add thereto the 
Knowledge of the Structure of the Sub= 
ſtance of the Brain. Theſe three foregoing 
Authors only teach us its inward, and no- 
thing of its outward Structure: To them 
therefore mult | be added, P I, Fres 


___— — Find » ww ot 3 9 
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I. Frederick Ruyſchius in his Obſervationes 
| Sparſe Anatomice & Chirurgice ; but eſpe- 
cially- in his Theſauri, where are here and 
there ſcatter d ſeveral Figures of the Mem- 
brane and Cortex of the Brain. 
2. The chief of all, and which no one 
ought to be without, is Marcellus Malphi- 
gius in his firſt and ſecond Treatiſe De Ce- 
rebro : In the firſt he treats of the Nature 
of the Glandules; in the ſecond of the 
Nature of the nervous Fiſtulæ or Tubes; 
then you will with good Judgment ſee 
what is to be thought of the Cortex and 
Medulla of the Brain; that is, the Cortex 
according to Malphigius are Veſlels rolled 
up together in the Form of Glandules or 
 a_ Subſtance not glandulous, but merely 
. vaſculous, and that the Medulla or Marrow 
is compoled of nervous Pipes or Tubes. 
And thus will you have an entire, diſtinct, 
and perfect Notion or Idea of all what 1 
know in relation to this Study of the Brain. 


VI. Whoſoever has perfectly conquer d 
the foregoing Articles, muſt then apply 
_ himſelf to acquire the Knowledge of the 
Nerves, their Subſtance and Origin, their 
Egreſs from the Brain, | their Diſtribution 
within the Ganium, and the Repoſitory or 
Theca. of the Vertebræ; their Egreſs from 
the Ganium or Sutures of the V. e 

8 3 bs their 


105 


cera, and ſenſible Places. 


VII. If you have a Mind methodically 


to learn and retain all theſe, you muſt firf 
make your ſelf acquainted with the Sub- 


ſtance of the Brain, which is the very Me- 
dulla or Marrow of the Brain, the Cerebellum, 


and Spinal ' Marrow, which in its Origin is 
every where equally ſoft, but when it 


comes to iſſue without the Brain it acquires 


an aſcititious Membrane, viz. the Pia Mater 


forits Covering, by which it is made harder; 


but when it comes to the Muſcles, Viſcera, 


and ſenſible Organs, then it lays by its out- 
ward Tunicle (produced by the Dura Ma- 
1 and being covered only with one Tu- 


nicle proceeds to the Places of its Function, 
where it lays aſide this Pia Mater, anc 
becomes like Mycus (Thus the Olfa- 


ory Nerve is ſo mucous and of ſuch, 


Tenuity, that if the leaſt Atom of Duſt 
fall upon it, it makes us ſneeze ; and thus 
in the Eye the Dura Mater of the Optick 
Nerve makes the Scherotick and the Pia Ma- 
ter the Chorcideat Tunicle, and the Nerve 
it ſelf is made into that Mucous Retina.) 
Laſtly, under the Epidermis lies the mar- 
33 Body of Malphigius unfold- 
ed from its Tunicles, for receiving Senſa- 


tion; but the other Nerves which only 


„ ſerve 


rr 


5 f Studying 2992 with 
wer Diſtribution through the Muſcles, Vi. 
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| ſerve for Motion do not ſeem to loſe the 
Pia Mater, ee they return again to- 
wards the Brain, being covered with their 
Memiges. Their Origin is always in the 
Medulla or Marrow of the Brain and its 
ſeveral Parts. | | 


VIII. Of their Diſtribution, Separation, 
5 Determination at the Viſcera, 
A | 5 5 
1. Willis Anatomy of the Brain. This 
is the beſt Treatiſe of Anatomy that ever 
was publiſhed, to which is added a new 
Deſcription of the Nerves and their Diſtri- 
bation in this or that Part; their Origin, 

Coition, and End is moſt excellently deſcri- 
bed by him, ſo that neither Galen, nor Sylvi, 
who boaſted ſo much of their Tables, are 
in any wiſe to be compared to him. This 
Treatiſe is abſolutely the beſt of any to 
teach one the Nature of the Nerves that 
go out from the CGanium, which ſerve the 
external Senſes, the Viſcera ( theſe are 
called Slanchnici;) and the few Muſcles 
of the Head and Neck. You need look 
no farther than Willis, and he was moſt ex- 
cellent in theſe Matters. But if you would 
know the Nerves which deſcend to all the 


Mluſcles of the Body, then this Treatiſe 


of Willis mult be amplified and corrected 
„ :. lie 
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2. The Neurologia of Raynund Vieuſſens 
u Polio, where with prodigious Labour, 
"I 0 tedious Diſſection, he diſcovered, paint- | 
ne ed and deſcribed. the Nerves as every 
one of them are carried from the Spinal 
Marrow to every Muſcle ; for as he was 
1 enquiring only into the Subcutaneous Nerves, 
on, he ſaw he could not make this Inquiſition 
; without examining into all the Nerves of 
the inferior Muſcles, and he has this Ho- 


his nour given him by all Anatomiſts, that his 
vor Wl Figures are as exact as what they repre 


| in dead Bodies. .. 4 
{it So then Willis is the beſt that ex ever wrote. 
d I of the Nerves of the external Senſes; bur 
| here Viewſens muſt be called in to bis Al. 
ſikande, and from theſe two, bites vou 
may learn everything relating to this Sub-. 
gel in very ſort an and ß ndious Man- 
IBI 1 , 
1.5 jaws} 902 13 VOD { Duve Sd. 


abe Pee, 1175 n 


Or Aye „ ag tt (1 NT 
4 fc 


r. TER e Vitus 0b N . . 

been carefully examined into as be- 
ing Products of the Brain, the Fas fol- c 
lowtg be conſider d, which deſerve to be 
humber'd amongſt "the Viſcera, becauſe. 
they receive ſomewhat to be changed or 
alter” "_ The Jaws are defined to be the 


1 . Veil 


— 
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| Veil or Covering of the pendulous Palate : 
(For the Palate is two-fold, the foremoſt 
which is bony, and cover d with a rough 
Membrane , the hinder .is an expanded 
Veil or Coverin g capable of being drawn 
up and- down) in the Middle of the Uvy- 
la, and at its Sides the Topfille. This Part 


iS explained by Fallpms in the Deſcription 


df his four Makcles, and by V. alva. Read 


therefore, I 


1. Veſalva's Treatiſes de. Pharynge & 


* Muſeulis | . Prerigaſtaphilinis 8 | Salpingoſtaphi- 
mis, &c. 
_ , 2. Conrad Schneider i in his Treatiſe 4 0 


tarr bit, Fig? at Witt, in the Year 


1660, t Edition held only one. Year; 


for in the following Years — — and 1662, 
there, were added to it.ſey gown, Trea- 


tiles full of curious Learning. This Au- 


thor diſcover'd that all that whole Mem- 


Oeſophagus was a comman 3 


Ooh covers the Jaws, Palate, and 


Membrane which ſeparates the Liquid to 
moiſten- thoſe b Parts. He likewiſe deſcribed 


all the Diſtempers that infe& them; but 


it abounds with, two much Erudition, for 
What he has filled a whole Book in Qyarto, 
my i e ene ects of Papers” | 


2g mnipsm. O©ELDTS 0 wa ” 


— ate aA ett —— SIS! 5 SAI <a EB OED)" EPI. DDE. Fe . V AAEE, Io I R er ge 2\ 2h 
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Of the Lung. 


FF any. one would know exactly e 
the Lunge are, let him (to pro- 

1 in Order) begin from the Larne, 
| which is the wonderfully compoſed little 

Head of the Aſpera Arteria, and compo- 
A ſed of ſo many Muſcles, that in the whole 
de 23 there is no Part ſo noble. f ins 


hi- es and Muſcles read, 
5 20 pines Caſſerius's Treatiſe de: — Or 
073 gano in Folio with moſt excellent 


ear = learned Deſcriptions. He not cov ; 
I; ſearched: into and examined its Form and 


525 Fabrick in Human Bodies, but in Birds, 

e- four-footed Beaſts, Frogs, c. It is an in- | 
u- — — able Treatiſe,” — Italian Edition j 
m- adua is only valuable; in others the | 
nd —— are miſerable. This Author was | 
us a Native of Placentia: - Add to him 7M 
to Ml 2. The new. Obſervations! in che, laſt 75 5 

ed Tome, and the laſt but one of the Monn- 


ut mentum Pariſinum, where De la Hire, a 
or famous Anatomiſt, demonſtrates that the n. oh 
to, Muſcles opening and ſhutting. the Glottis EE. 


are not Fleſh but white Ligne 0 : 
Flt: Zut of the Arteries; of the Lungs, the 

7 ah OO»; Veficule Bron- 

T. £ P'4 i ibi 
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chiales, the Foldings and Interftices of the 
Veſlels: Read, | 

e Bartholin.De Pulmonic Strudturg 2 
: printed in Octa vo in the Year 1663: Or, 
if you cannot buy that, the Leyden Edi 


tion in Duodecimo, printed in 1672. He 
admirably well proſecuted what other Au- 


15 thors wrote concerning the Lun 8. Add 


to 
4. ius's two Epiſtles De Padmone, 
11 is . Mapbig the Engliſh have omitted in 
their Edition three or four Plates which are 
| Leyden Edition. I know of no other 
Anthor canbe added, unleſs. it be, - 
5. Ruyſchins for his Treatiſe Pe Boonth- 
5 ali Arteria, and you muſt make this Ob- 
ſervutionꝭ that the Bronchial: Veins riſe out 
of 3 Artery, which do mot diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Cavity of the 
Heart; but into the Vein "Atvyor,y Whence 
the Blood comes at the right Cavity of the 
Heart, and this was the Obſervation . the 
famous Anatomiſt Rauiur. 


1 J 3 - 1 bs \ KY  f*% He : 7 
auser f. fl. -14-ba; 


eit! ' 
4 4 2 24 a N - 


. e% at B I\ S E. [9] T. «TV 0 4 46 8 

0 24 the Venice and Ttiftmes,” . 
at 15 bh: 5 020321 ; Y 2945477 + 

F. the Ventridoand Inteſlines and-all 

3 9 Things thereto belonging theſe Av- 

| ors tollowing IEA died, Wh. eln 


1. cih 
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J teſtinis, printed in Quarto at London in 


the Vear 1677, which Edition is infinitely 

preferable to any other. This Author was 
moſt exact in that Treatiſe; he deſcribed 

in good Order, and in an excellent ſmooth 


Style every thing that was known in his 


Time relating to the Oeſophagus the Ven- 
tricle and Inteſtines, adding nothing that 


was foreign to his PurpoſgGwe. 
2. Jom Conrad Fyerus; an excellent 


| Ph lician and Anatomiſt ; 1 It was | dit 7 
iy of Buſineſs — him to —.— 
off this Subject.) He wrote an Anatomico-- 
Medical Treatiſe De Glandnlis Inteſtindrum. - 
You may ſafely rely on his Writings. The 
Edition of Scharf in Switzerland in Octavo 
printed in the Year 1667 can ſcarce be 


purchaſed for Money; but in his Parerga 
Anatomica there are moſt elegant Colle- 


tions of Anatomical. Obſervations printed 
in the Year 1682 at Amſterdam by Weſten': 


Add the Myrocologia, or a Treatiſe De Ru. 
minantibus by the ſame Author; printed 
at Baſil in Quarto in the Vear 1685, where⸗ 


in heè treats of every thing moſt curious in 
relation to the Ventricle and Inteſtines. 
5. Hieron, Fabricius ab Aqua; 


* 4 5 


nteſtinis co- 


Padua in a moſt elegant tho ſhort Style 
n Wo org 8 treats 
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| 25 may deen in his Anatdmical and Phyſio 


 Drelincourt the Son De Litnoſir in 


one ever got it 5 


ethod 
bf ſeveral HR ls 


treats of the 


Works printed at Leipſick in Folio 
with a Preface by Babnius. Lou need add 


no other Authors except, 
7. Willir in his Phiharentice. Ratiouali 


priced at London and Oxford in Oftavo, 
here ſpeaking of Things oppoſing each 
— inward Parts gives EO»: 


fcriptian of the Ventricle: And; 


8. Add Ruyſchius of Lymp baticks which 


lie ſcatter'd! in his Obſervations, Epiſtles, 
and Theſauri, ind ber 5 Dn 
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ful barren Hl 17 96k 5 {aud 
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- 0 underſtand. . 
Fpleen you muſt rent ire 
Theft { Þrauguralis 6? Charles 


70, who not long ſince: took" here his Bo- 
Abr Degree witty a great deal of Honour. 
You have Tthere-whatfoeverihas been ob- 


| ferved in Anatomy and Practice of. the 


_ that 
4. It is bltyeno 
ſor it was the 
Work no a agrte His on ages { Add 


to him, TOLL O11 T% 919 . Noe 2 a 8 * 5. 18 
2828 *77 * ; 
855 | ” 2: Lam. 


Milt or Sr pleen in als 
when he — 
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= "On Velt huſiuls Treatiſe: De Splene 
ge at Utrecht in Duodecimo in the Year 
1657, Who, deſcribed the 1 in mA 
tion of Gliſon De Hepate. | 
3. Malphigius, who 
nor ou ht you to deſpiſe - - 
4. De Splene, wiz! þ ain 
find ſcattered about in his three ſeveral — 
lumes (it's pity that they are thus ſcatter d) 
wherein after Malphigius he wrote many 
Things of the Fibres, Cellulæ, and Lyni- 
phaticks of the Spleen, which Obſervations 
his (I do not mean his — th 8 
. 9 5 reach of all ritt | 


- > 


o ! ** . Top I 


e S b, VER 
f the Panoreas. . ds . ey * 


a 2 2344 


. 5 vitiſh. we bad Mirſing's 
- Treatiſe of the Pancreas. Tliis Author 
was killed in Ttaly for Envy, becauſe he 
latel 40 found out the Du& of the Pancreas 
adua ; but in his ſtead you muſt read 
theſe others, D. 30 
1. Reyner de caf's Theſes, and * his 
Anatomical Works: -3 94 A 8 
2. What Mulphigius obſerves" — he 
Pancreas of Inſects and Fiſhes in His Poſt- L 
humous Works dn WIN N | 
. Conrad Brunner (who was always ac- 
ceptable. in all the Courts of Germany) "ro | 
\ 18 S 
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riments about the Pancreas. Then, 
4. 

: written + on: this FERRO. But I cannot o- 


mit, 
J,. The: ea ng bergen in his Hd. 


graphia, where he has deſcribed every thing 
relating to the Ro 2 to the — and . 


moſt ane ee 


| TH 75 eng 


. c 2 0 T. 4 VII. 
Of the Onentum or c 


x 
-—_ 
015 * e 
4 #31 9,7 25 fa Ft 4 LF 1 Fl. 
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1 enum or Cawhl read, 

1. Hieron. Fabricius ab A quapendente. þ 
2. The, Buitbolin in bis Poſthumous 
| Work: . ee at Leyden by Hack. 


; perk get Foe "0X" LENS a woe 1424, 


conn ods 3; 1101 5779 N \ 199 


s "bas 21 0 it 8 E ic * Vir ARR 
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| een therefore: theſe Authors, vis 


teron. Fabricius ab Aquapendente, der 


: is 5 be Mac on 1 of the 4h. 


ent dude ) 0 27100 a i ds 


2 4 


ohn Peyent in his Parerga Anatomica, 


©: ed hben Nature of the 0. 


lalpbiglut in his Epiſtle De Omento ' 
- Adipe . Benin., In which he alone 
T Alt what is tlie Omentum and its 


HERE are a great many Things 
bo he conſider d in relation to this 


| 7 Tho: 
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2. Tho. Bartholin in his Treatiſe De, Vu. 
6 bp, 5 

aſpar Orellius De Lada. 7 nis. Add | 

to 1 | 
4. Wharton in his Chapter I De dds 
Waden. x ho TY 


SE r. I. be f un MB 
of the. Liver, hf etl 


"H E Structure of the Liver differs 
from the Fabrick of all the other 
y iſcera, ſince all the reſt have from the Ar- 
teries the Blood they receive in order to 
de changed ; but the Liver as a Viſcus 
changes the Blood, but receives it from the 

Veins. Read therefore, Ee 

1. Gliſſon Anatomy Profeſſor at Cambridge; 
irho was the firſt that diſcovered this, which 
he deſcribes in his Treatiſe De Anatome 
Hepatis, where are premiſed ſeveral Things 
belonging to Anatomy, and a little after 
he treats of the Lymphatick Veſſels ; this 
is a fine Treatiſe, not only in reſpect of the 
Liver, but alſo for Diſſection: It is priated 
at London in Octavo in the Year 1654, and 
in Duodecimo at Amſterdam in 1665; which. 
Edition is alſo very exact. Whoever reads 
this Author will find with what Exactneſs 
and Fidelity he wrote, and that he pro” 
: N no farther than Diſſection: : Read, 
2. 
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. Mad 
are as brig 1 — any of his Works; where 
xa Gln confeſſed he did not know 
_ whatcould ultimately act in the beginning 


of the Bilious Dutts) he diſcovered a ve- 
ry ſmall glandulous Kernel ber werd the 
| firs and the Vena Cava. Theſe Opuſcula 
were publiſhed in Folio in London after his 


Death, which alſo contain what he wrote 


againſt Hlvns; for after he had publiſhed 


his Treatiſe, there were tailed berg! Ob- 


his Poſthumous Works. After him read, 
3. Rnyſthivs, who obſerved this ultimate 


Kernel 1 to be only a mere Tex- 


ture of Veſſels. His Arguments againſt the 


5 Folliculi of Malphigius gave Occaſion of 


making many curious Ex periments which 
were rea (mn publiſhed. - 


8 Er * | 
of the Cenital Organs. 


Ir the Genital Veſſels of Men, their 
Origin about the Loins, their laſt 


* — 8 
* * 
# K « 


thro* the Vagina,] of their Inclination, 


Diſtribution, of the Courſe and Effe& of 
their nt | the beſt Authors are theſe that 


1s Opuſcula De Hepate, which 


jections againſt it, which are anſwer' d in 


Hue in Men thro” the Urethra [in Women | 


co =>t St rg . g. © 


1 N | | — 3 8 
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1. Regner de Graaf of Delft. He was 
S 5 Pupil to Slvius, eh 1. practick 
Part of Anatomy ¶ Diſſection] was a Per- 
ſon of the greateſt Skill and Dexterity ; 
be explained a great many Things, but 
vety obſcurely, and had given us more 
had he not been taken off by the Plague. 
His Works are printed at Leyden in Octa- 
Vo in the Year 1677 in Latin with very 
beautiful Figures; afterwards in Flemiſh 
likewiſe in Octavo, where the Figures are 
yet much finer, and there you will ſee as 
well the genital Organs of Women as Men. 
2. You muſt read Leal Lealis, Profeſ- 
[WM for in the Univerſity of Padua in his Trea- 
| tile de Partibus Viro proprits [hee opyaucy 


„ CTEPMOTOTOGY ] wherein are {ome very cu- 


rious Experiments. I took Care to have 
them engraven by Vander Linden, to be 
bound up with the Anatomical Works of 
Barth. Euſtachius in the Year 179. 
3. Cowper's two Works | I mean thoſe 
that relate to Men] in one of which to- 
wards the End you have many beautiful 
_ Paſſages in relation to the Structure of the 
Membrum Virile. The other is a Treatiſe 
of Glands printed at London in Quarto 
Wich is very care. 
4. A ſmall Book put out by Morgan two 
_ Years ſince in Quarto at Rome, containing 
many Anatomical Obſervations, 1 th 
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| this Author inſerts 6 great many Things o 8 | 
mitted by other Anatomiſts, 


5. Rugſchii Obſervationes; wherein that 


5 Author obſerves, for Example, that the 


Head of the Penis is a Production or an 
dix of the ſpungeous Body of the 


_ Urethra, and that it has nothing common 


with the two hollow Bodies of the Penis. 
A thing no one ever before took Notice 


_ of; by which many Diſtempers of the Pe- 
nit are diſcovered. This Diſcove thete- 


fore is entirely owing to him: And 
6. Bonclarius Dathyritts in his Treatiſe De 


 Teſtibus Vivilibus. This Author has a Mind 
to be unknown, as we may perceive by 


this fictitious Name: But whoever he be, 


it is certain his Treatiſe is very excellent, 
but very ſcarce. It was publiſhed in the 


Court of Tuſcam. He was the firſt who 


_ diſcovered that the Teſiis conſiſted of a 


great many Veſſels folded up together. To 
him if you add Leal Lealis, you will have 
2 perfect Syſtem of the Teen. 
ede 4 XI. OY 

O the Organs of Women. 


"PE ey 


3 | Heſe Authors are to be read, vis; 
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4. Fal- 
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> Fullpinr the Ne of the Uni 
ad the Tube Fallopiane you have” ma- 
ny excellent Things in Valſalv᷑ . 
4. Swammerdamm in his Miraculum Nas: 
, ns with his Tables dedicated to Tilpizs, - 
5. Hieron. © Fabricius ab © Aquapendente 
wrote admirably well on this Subject, eſ- 
pecially in his Treatiſe de O | Incubato 
& GCeneratione in His Phyſib 75 and 
Anatomical Works p baba d. at Leipſi in 


' 


Falio, in the Year Lang no PRIME can » 


well be without him. HIM 

6. Harvey de Generatione ee " 
had King Charles I. lived longer and ſup- 
ply'd him with Money, as he (began, we 
mould have had a Work of the utmoſt. 
fection: For what is more- than ; 
his two Books of the Circulation of the 
Blood: and Generation ? We want ſome of 
this Author's Writings, for in” 'the Civil 
War they were all perde but theſe” 
are to be firſt read, the others elle wil not | 
be underſtood. e 

a. Drelincow rt „ De Fiehinarum Ovir' 


4 erus tunicic, Unbilico,” de Humoribus P. 


tus 'perilochiis, ſi ve Conceptus de Conceptu.. 


Von ought by all means to find out Gas 


Auther, he Ws l deep and nioſt faithful 


e no W wY His Works are inter- 
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| ſperſed with admirable Obſervations; and ve 


tas, which is nothing inferior to his other 
Works, but moſt excellent, and is ſo very 


rim; but I have taken care to have it print- 
5 neee ; theſe Figures were cloſe kept for 1 
Jo 


and Difficulty; he deduces every 
85 Mathematical Eractneſs, and deſcribes ſe- 


are printed at Leyden by Bonteſtein. an 
8. Raymund Vieuſſent, De Vaſorum in Cor- pc 

| pore humano Structurd, printed a few Years 01 
ſince in 1210. m 
9. Anthony Nuck's Deſcriptio ae in 8 vo. N 
5 Kare at Loden in the Year 1697. And 7 
10. Malphigius $ Epiſtles de Utero, and ve! 


what e dn | written in his poſthu- W i; 
mous Works de Utero & Generationis Na- 4 


rund, and 1 4 es 
* bogs . 


N Sz CT. in; « 1 BY 

oe 1 50 5 --of the R E IN . 

LE 1 00 refer the Reins, by reaſon 
of their Connection with the fore 


going Parts, to this Place. On which read, 
Barth. Euſtachins's Treatiſe de Reni- 


ſcarce as it can hardly be bought for 20 Pls 
ed in $v0, to which are added Braſs Fi- 
ng while in the Libraries of the Princes 


of [taly, and were obtained by great Art 
thing to 


veral 


man Bodies, the better to 


and BY n 
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veral things which he imagines were late 


and modern Diſcoveries. He was Contem- 


rary with Veſalius; he alſo ſaid he had 
* me Hundreds of Tables re eſenting Hu- 
earch into the 
Nature, Uſe, and Property of the Reins; ; 1 
have taken Care to make diligent En 5 
after theſe in Italy, but hitherto I could ne- 
ver hear of them; if ever I get them, I 
ſhall forthwith. have them publiſhed, F 

2. Laurence Belluini put out a Treatiſe 
in tal, but this I have got printed ſome 


Months ſince for your Uſe, and is called 
Traftatus de Renibus. & Lingua. He bor- 


wee. man Wing from Euſtachius (for 
ery. Body = privately taken from this 
—— the neweſt and moſt glorious Diſ- 
coveries, and publiſhed them for their 
own) but however he added. ſome things 
to l [on 1 
3. Malphigius De Renibus, gi i 1 
4. Fre 10 aaf Fs in his Obſervations 


SE O T. XIII. 
of ihe Glands : or, Ae 


es a Gland, and 1 
ly ED is the Deſcription of 


7 


intg 


was diſcovered after 
Nebels, and therefore I have put it 
. 


'%* 
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into this Place; but in reality ĩt ĩs indifferent : 


where it be put. Upon this read, 

1. The moſt learned and eminent Eng- 

liſbman, Dr. Thomas Wharton, a Writer of 
the greateſt Authority, 
lity (whom I have efore hinted at)” he 
did not truſt much to Argument, but a 
great deal to Experience and Diſſection; his 

Adenograpia printed in 470. in London in the 
Year 1656, is the beſt of any on Account 
of the Figures, which are admirable. The 
Amſterdam Edition in 12110 is good enough, 
but the Figures are not ſo exact. You will 
find in this celebrated Author not on 

wonderful Deſcription of the Glands, 
an incomparable Reſearch into their Ne 


ture, Uſe,” c. For Example, he has ſe. 


veral beautiful Obſervations on the Nature 
of the Proſtates, Teſtes, Seminal Veſſels; he 
was the moſt accurate and exact of any 
Man living in theſe Matters, and made a 
great many curious Experiments upon Ant- 


mals; for Example, Whether the Veficuls 


. Seminales make, change, or contain the & 
men! or if it is there pe ted for Genera- 
1 ' Malp bi gius, De, glandulis complobazs, 
In his Epittics to the Ro yal Society of Exg- 
wm which you will find in the Pack 
| MMT. and in his Poſthumous 


* f : gon” 


Caution and Fide- 


9 ; 


3. The Adenography of Anthony Nuchius, 
printed at Leyden in 8 vo. This Author diſ- 


covered ſeveral Things which had eſcaped 
Wharton ; however he: got no great Credit 


in writing againſt Malpbigius, for Malphigi- 
ur in his Poſthumous Works admirably well 


refutes him. 


4. Corpper, printed at London about ſix 
Years ſince in 470. and, 

5. Frederick Runſchine: in his Obe 
tions on the Glands, as they are ſcattered 


in his Theſauri, E piltles, and Obſervations. 
Of the Glands: in particular I take no 


Notice, for they are to be found in the De- 
{cription of their Situation and Parts; ; or. 


Example. 


3 boſe of the Jaws are aloe 55 

Schne 5 
x Doſe 7 ſe of the Liver and Pancreas UN 
5 


8 3. Thoſe 22 the 2 by pepe 5 


9 N 22 wh B 
Works: : I believe this Treatiſe of his of 
the Glands has born ten Editions. 
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CA Ar. . 
of the Fourth Part of 4 nat * 


An giolo gu. 


f = Neiology i 18 a Deſcription of ths | 


Veſſels properly ſo called, and 
if you pleaſe you may place 


1. Veſſels properly ſo hed are Canals 
which carry. the Humours from the Heart 
to the outermoſt and moſt minute Point of 
the Body, and convey them back again from 


every outward and inward. Point to the 
Heart. 


2. They contain in them the ſecreted 


1. 13 
2. Veins. 


in their Order. 


Ser. 


9 r= cis and Adenography immedi- 
wy ” ately after Myology. _ 


and ſtagnating Humours. Theſe -are cal- 
led by others Follicul; and V. eficule, this 
Part therefore contains, 


3. Veſiculæ and Sinzs, the: F al which 


T. 


After him conſult, ON 
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Of the ARTERIES. _ 
"THE Riſe, Nature, Diſtribution of the 
Arteries, and their iſſuing out in or- 
der to perform their two ſeveral Functions, 


are of abſolute Neceſſity to be known by ' : 
Ahlen; ane. 


8 1 I. required a perfect Knowledge of the 


Situation and Diſtribution of the larger. 
Arteries through the whole Body, for 

the Uſe of Surgeons, that they may be aid- _ 

ell in Diſſection or in curing of Wounds. 


2. Their Riſe and End _ to be known. 


for the Theoretick Uſe of Phyſick..- 
Whoſoever would know their entire Di- 
ſtribution, let him inſpect, 


1. Veſalivs, Page 195, where is a. moſt 


exact Table or Figure of every Thing that 


has been publiſhed, but it is not perfect, 
for at that time he could not attend to it. 


2. Oper 's third Table in the Appendix 


to Bidloo's great Anatomical Work, printed 
in London; where are repreſented all t 


% © "Spe. 
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Species of the Arteries from the Fetus, fil. 


Jed with Wax. 


3. Ruyſchius has publiſhed the ſame by 


Parcels, but you muſt however add his Fi- 
gures, becauſe they ſhew the Ends or Ex- 


tremes of the Arteries unknown before 


that Time. 

4. Lewenhoeck, deſcribes the Extre mities 
oft the Veins in living Animals in his Works 
at large, where he treats of thoſe Veſſels that 
are to be inſpected thro the Microſcope, 


eſpecially in the third and laſt Tome of 
his Obſervations, where he deſcribes the 


"In of the Arteries into the Veins. 
Read every thing contained in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal So- 
5 _ under the Title De Micrſeopio 
And 


6. 'Bellmu in his Opuſeuls to Pitcairne.. 
Sk r. IL | 
| of the VEINS. 


N the Veins you ought to con- 


ſult. 


J. Veſalins in his Third Book, Page 268 
of both Editions, where ou will find Fi- 
gures of all the Veins engraven, their Riſe, 


Diſtribution, and their ſeveral Ramifications, 
and ſo plain that the naked Eye may per- 
> 5808: them ; nor have [ uttered * a- 


i 


.o s 2 abou 


„ 
tt 
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ny Place or Table whaſoever ſo good as | 


this. It is a whole folded Sheet of Paper; 


but if you would ſee the Arteries and 
Veins together, as they run in the Body, 


read the fame Author [Veſalius] Page 31g, . 
' where the Veins and Arteries are repreſent- 


ed with the Parts of a Human Body. But 
if you deſire to ſee the Valvulæ Peruſe, 


2. Hieron. Fabricius ab Aquapendente (all 


whoſe Works I recommend to you) in the 


Chapter De Venarum Valuuls. 
And J am very well aſſured if you ſtudy 


after this Method, you will never err in 
the Theory of Phylick, | 


„ Szee: ME 
Of the Lymphatick Vi eſſels. 


L I Come now to give you my Advice 
I in Relation to the Lymphatick Veſ- 
ſels : But firſt of all I muſt tell you the 


| Opinion which I always entertained on this 


Subject, and I hope it will deſerve your 


Approbation. 


A Lymphatick Veſſel is then a Veſſel _ 


in which is contained a limpid Liquor; for _ 
what have hitherto been deſcribed by Au- 
thors are what are obvious to the naked 
Eye. If therefore ſuch only were to be 
conſidered, I could readily give vou In- 


ction; 
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ſtruction; but all what occurs amongſt 
Authors, relating to Lymphatick Veſſels, 
teach us only, that they are Veiny Veſſels 
of a ſufficient Size, conveying ſuch a Li- 
quid, and are only to be called Veins ; for 
a Vein is a Canal containing a moved Li- 
quid which is moved towards the greater 
Canals, and at laſt to the Heart, but never 
towards the Extreme Parts: * 
then by the Ancients are only deſcribed to 
be mere Veins, and that they are mere 
Veins I thus demonſtrate. . 
I. Every Canal which from a narro 
Beginning is parted towards larger Spaces 
is a Vein: But every Lymphatick by Au- 
thors hitherto deſcribed are thoſe which 
from inviſible Roots are extended to a lar- 
ger Place, therefore they are Veins. 
2. Every Vein is a Canal in which 
through the Side Branches is derived a Li- 
quid (but not ſecreted from it) and all 
the Veins are largeſt towards the Heart, 
and narroweſt at the other Extreme, as 
are the Lymphatick Veſſels of Authors, u 


g. . Aenne NPY 


ee 


from their inviſible Roots, whoſe Side ſe 
Branches immediately ſpread themſelves =. 
into the. great Trunk, but nothing is thence MW * 
„/ HIT OR an 110 9 * 
3. Every Lymphatick has its FValvule, 5 
which no Arterial Veſſel has, unleſs it be the f 


Valvula Aortæ at the Heart; the 8 2 
n e : | : tic 5 


RS | > a _ a. A. os. TOs An 


3 i CT $53" W 


cording to 


ticks demonſtrate that in à Canal in 
which a Liquid is carried from a narrow to 


2 broad Space the whole Perpendicular 


Series cauſes an Obſtacle, but ſo as the Li- 


quor cannot retire; there are Valvulæ 
where the Vein is broader, but there are 
no Where more Valvulæ than in Lympha- 


ticks, which ar 2 always about an In ch 
diſtant from each other. eee 


"a 


4. A Vein is that Which at laſt brings 


back to the Heart a Liquid infuſed from 


the extreme Parts into the greater Arteries, 
but all Lymphaticks (now deſcribed) do 
as. , Therefore, GG. 


III. ALL phaticks of the Brain, ac- 
Ridley, diſcharge their Liquid 
into the Jugular Vein. On this ſee, 


1. Lower of the Lymphaticks of the 
Thorax, which carry its Liquid into the 


Ductus Pequetianus, and thence into the 
_—_—_ | | 


2. Bartholin De Lymphaticis Abdominalibus, - 
which carry its Liquid into the lacteal Vel- 
ſels of the Meſentery, or the Ciſterna Rube- 
_ tiana under the Diaphragma, thence into 
the Ductus Pequetianus, and thence into the 
„ : et od, 
3. Nuchius De, Lymphaticis Partium In- 


feriorum. 


* * 8 * 
. ) ke : - 
* , M * 
g 


) 
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IV. There- 
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IV. Therefore there is none of you but 
what will believe all Lymphaticks hither- 
to deſcribed are mere Veins, but there is no 
Vein but has its Artery ; for all things are 
moved by the Motion of the Heart, 


. . . N 5 | 


therefore they have their Veſſels from the 


Heart which gave them their Liquid, and 
which are not Veins, for the Heart does not 
move its Liquid but through the Arteries ; 
therefore in a Body, belides Blood Arte- 
ries, there are allo Lymphatick Arteries, 
Perhaps you may ſay theſe are all fiftitious ; 
in anſwer to which I affirm, That there 
cannot be aſſigned a Place where a Lym- 
phatick Vein begins, for wherever you ſee 
it, it is a hundred times bigger than the 
ultimate Blood Artery ſeen through a Mi- 
croſcope. We muſt therefore find out its 
Origin from an inviſible Artery ; for it can- 


not riſe from a Blood Artery, for then it 


Vvould carry Blood; it mult therefore be a 
Veſſel which is an Artery, and carries a Li- 
quid more tenuious than Blood, and which 
 isleſs than the laſt or ultimate viſible Artery; 
much leſs viſible then muſt of Conſe- 
quence the Lymphatick Artery be, whence 
it takes its Riſe or Origin, which carries a 


tranſparent or pellucid Liquor; and there- 


fore ſuch Arterial Lymphatick Veſſel is not 
viſible by the Microſcope, which yet Res 


E 


* ho ad 9 
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fon tells us is certainly there; but theſe Lym- 
phatick Arteries, not the Lymphatick Veins, 
are viſible till a great many Branches ot 


the Veins make a larger viſible Branch with. 


the Vakuulz. I do not ſee the Blood in the 
Foot of a Flea, and yet Iam certain it is there. 


V.. Where the red Blood all Sranchs 
into the Vein from 15 Sides there 
— almoſt infinite Canals, at leaſt ten times 


leſs than the ultimate or laſt Artery, thro 


which by the Arterial Pulſe the Blood ap- 
— to the Sides of the Artery is expreſ- 
ed with a ſtrong Motion, while the thicker 


Blood, deprived of this Liquid, paſſes into 
the Veins ; ; theſe Side Branches we call 
Lymphatick Arteries of the firſt Kind or 


Genus, to wit, which carry their Liquid 


by the Arterial Motion, that is, by the 


Canal which throws out, not congregates 


Liquids, and its Veins at firſt are inviſible, 


but when a great n meet 3 _ 
4 become vilible. | 9.405 


VL. That Lyniphatick Artery goes Xl . 
its u Lyn db and there makes la- 


_ teral Lymphaticks ſo much leſs than the 
former as the Arti 


terial Lymphatick of the 
firſt Kind or Genus is Jeſs than the Blood 


Artery ; theſe we call L Lymphatick Arte- 
ries of the ſecond Kind, on; for how ̃ 


far 


7 
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far theſe Subdiviſions may extend we know 


not, but I am certain that the Law of Cir- 
culation in us is ſo, and that there are actu- 


ally-Lymphatick Arteries of Lymphaticks, 
and perhaps the ha which is ſecreted 
in the Lymphaticks of the think Kind is 
the Succus W 5 | 


vn. Now this is att as to 


| the Nutrition of thoſe Parts which are not 


red, as the Nerves, Tendons and Glands; 


for àa great Part of the Body has no Blood 
Rivulets ; eſpecially fince 1 is evident we 


were nouriſhed in the Fztus where there 


was very little Blood, and this Liquor was 


neceſſary to keep the Veſſels open, and to 
the Nutrition = Appoſition of the Parts: 


As alſo fince part of the Body ſeen throu ugh 


à Microſcope plainly appears to be ab 
lutely defirute of Blood Veſſels; this Part, 

notwithſtanding „ is full of little Veſlels 
and — muſt be Nutrition. in that Part ; 


there muſt therefore, of Conſequence, 


be Arteries, fince without Arteries there 
would not be a lateral Prefſion and Appo- 
ſition, which is 


be no Flexion unleſs where the Parts are in- 
credibly tenuious, but ſuch are not the 
Blood Veſſels, for they are too thick (what 


is. mate flexible chan Ba. Gris Liga- 


ments, 


requiſite i in Nutrition: Be- 
fades, a Body muſt & beflexible, but there can 


PDOEPINROSD3mnmO ces 
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ok Tbelieve that it goes ſo far tillall the 
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ments, G5. and yet they have no Blood?) but 


there can be no Flexure made by the lar- 


geſt Veſſels without ſuch Vellels ſuffer a 
Rupture in their upper Surface or Superſi- 
cies, as if you would bend a hundred Sheets! 


of Paper, the upper Leaves would be bro- 
ken, but one Sheet eaſily be rumpled or 


folded up together. Veſſels therefore were 
abſolutely requiſite whoſe Membranes 


might be infinitely leſs than the Tunicles 
or Membranes of the Blood Arteries; .but 


the largeſt Veſſels which conſiſt of Mem- 


branes, are flexible, becauſe their Mem- 


branes conſiſt of the moſt minute Arteries, 


and ſo on, and therefore every IN, cat 


is bs | is moſt tenuious. wy 


VIII. But how many Sete are chere 
of theſe Veſſels? it is credible their Sub- 
diviſion is far greater than we imagine, for 


* 9 


els are equally ſmall and the N 
— * —— as that in 425 Riſe 


or Origin of the Nerves in the Brain; hence 
there may ariſe Nerves out of ebery Arte- 


ry, tho ch ey are only moveable 1 ae 


en the amen 5 * at 
* 
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far theſe Subdiviſions may extend we know 
not, but I am certain that the Law of Cir- 
culation i 1 ano o, and oak toys are actu- 
ally Lym Tonpte ot Lymphaticks, 
and perhaps the Lympha 54 is ſecreted 
in the Lym parc of the third Kind is 


the Vargas N 


* 
? . 9 9 


VII. Have Fer is 8 ASH to 
—_ Nutrition of thoſe py es are not 


| red, as the Nerves, Tendons and Glands; 
for a great Part of the Body has no Blood 


. Rivulets; eſpecially fince ir is evident we 


were nouriſhed in the Fætur where there 
Was very little Blood, and this Liquor was 
neceſſary to keep the Veſſels o open, and to 
the Nutrition —— poſition of the: Parts: 
Ass alſo fince, part of 1 800 ſeen throu 
Aa 7 —.— lainly appears to be ab 


lutely d deſtitute —— Blood Veſſels; this Part, 


inding, is full of little Veſſels 
pr there. muſt be Nutrition in that Part; 


there mult therefore, of Conſequence, 


be Arteries, fince without Arteries there 


would not be a lateral Prefſion and Appo- 
ſition, which is requiſite in Nutrition: Be- 


ſides, a Body mul de flexible, but there can 

be no Flexion unleſs where the Parts are in- 
credibly tenuious, but ſuch are not the 
Blood Veſlels, for they are too thick (what 
is more. dievible. chan the Guis, Liga- 
| ments, 
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diviſion is far 
*p [believe that it goes ſo far till all te 
ls are equally ſmall and the Liquidum 
| — ſo tenuous. as that in the Riſe 
ves in the Brain; hence 


as 


or Origin of the? 
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ments, Cc. and yet they have no Blood?) but 


there can be no Flexure made by the lar- 
geſt Veſſels without ſuch Vellels ſuffer a 
_ Rupture in their upper | 


Surface or Superfi- 
cies, as if you would bend a hundred Sheets 


of Paper, the upper Leaves would be bro- 
1 but one Sheet eaſily be rumpled or 


folded up together. Veſſels therefore were 
abſolutely —— te whoſe Membranes 


might be infinitely leſs than the Tunicles 

or Membranes of the Blood Arteries; .but 
the largeſt Veſſels which conſiſt of Mem- 
branes, are flexible, becauſe their Mem- 


branes conſiſt of the moſt minute Arteries, 


and ſo on, and therefore WE __ nt 
. Ine 1 is moſt tenuious. 


* 


VII. But how: many Sade ati 
of theſe Veſſels? it is credible their Sub- 
greater than we imagine, for 


there may iſe down: out of every Arte- 
ry, tho' they are only dene and _— 


, . 1 a 
Rs Cane 5) ante if 


rien 1 ex * 
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ves in two Places, e 1s 


Fc They 


be Lymphatick 3 loſ den- | 
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Expe ſo 


un, Veins. 550 2 


. ern have written on the 
Lymphatick Veſſels. | 
1. Lud. de Bils of e a | Noble- 
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5; B They exhale their Liquid on all the 
Superficies of. a Body as well external as 
internal, and there alſo correſpond with 


theſe Arteries, the leaſt abſorbent Veſſels 


for Bellini diſcovered that as the whole 


Cutit expired 8 to Sanctorius, fo 
likewiſe ee it i 8 wP Scentding to his own 

that there is a continual 
piration nd: Expiration of the Body, as as 


— well internally as externally. 


2. The Lymphatick Arteries empty 
— Se their de ee . 


„„ 


man who dedicated himſelf entirely to the 
Study of Anatomy in living Animals, but 


he never troubled himſelf much wit 

Authors or Letters. He put out à ſmall 
Book at Ratterdam in the Years 1661 and 

- 1669 of his Labyrinth and Ductus Norifer, il 

lunſtrated with ſeveral Figures. 

5 ee but his Arguments are not very 


1 their Ri 


— Dew. Newt to d him is © 


cal 
are 


It is now ve- . 


m the Dult Chyl r, and chat the G. 
Hows lactea was at the Loins from which 
the Milk is diſperſed to the IS 


| 2. bun 


tic 


4 — 
0 0 


EEE 
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2; Olans Rudbetkins 2 Swede, his Opuſ=- 


| - are very ſcarce but moſt excellent, and 
are four "ting Danes * the N 


tick Veſſels. 


1. 150 bis Nova n as x 


repreſenting in thirteen Tables the He- 


patick Ducts printed. at ee * 7 


- the Year 1654 in 12mo. 
Ef Clears. a-great many. Things, and is 


entituled,Infidiz in Qlaum Rubbeckium 
Structæ circa Ductus aquoſos à Tho. 


Bartholino, printed at Leyden in ſhe 
Tear 1654 in 8vo. and in 12m0.. 
80 5 Is: a Treatiſe: Pro Ductibus Heparicls 


.contfa. Bartholinum, | printed alſo. at, To 


0 Leyden in the Year 1654 in 8 So. 
4. Contains his Epiſtles to Bartholin De Va- 


ſis Seroſis, printed at Upfal ; in the Year. 
1657 in rzmo; which laſt in the beſt of 
al bis Works bis Books. are , - 


and therefore ou ought 10 rea 


8 er 
N eee collecta ab He: 


means. 


4. Tho. Bartbolin De V 2 I; haticis | i 
fer invents Ps ympha- = 
* „ 


F 


„ in his Treatiſe called ” | 


yo in qto, where you will/find R eokis 2 
45's Diſcoveries, as alſo thoſe. of Bils and 
Bartholin. | This Book you muſt buy by all 


he diſcoveredd many curious 


55 : denographin But amongſt 
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Red WN 80. niet a p EN- 


ne _— as Alte Opuſculd nova 
155 228 printed at 22 8 vo by 


Clary in the Year 1670; but theſe you have 
in the Meſſis Aurea of Hempſterbuys. .' 
J. Gliſſon De Hepate, printed in the 
Lear 1654, towards the End, where he 
5 has ſeveral beautiful Pa 
. ici reerne in bentis. YL 4 

6. John James Paulus apainſt Bur 8 A- 


Ee and Opinions, De Dieu rorifero, 


at Strasburg in the Year 1665. 


ea Bred) Ripfchigr; 4h Aathoe never ſuf. 


| fciently to be praiſed on theſe Te opicks, in 


his Book De Tymphativorum alva print- | 


ed at the Hague in the Year: 1565 in 1210. 
His firſt Treatiſe was p 
owed bra at we Hague, 


7 . Srs and in his Poſtfrumos 


to theſe Veſſels. And, 
9. Nuchiut in his ane 


411 Jan an Au- 
chors you will only find a Deſcahption' pf 
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88 De Vaſu 


ablifked: "while he 


ter: And 4 | 


V bah Phy 
a i eee eee ee 


e AF E N-D Xu 


OR your greater Eaſe and Memory 


A- Eye, Ear and Tongue. And 


, +. The ſecond ſhall tel you ſuch Authors 


who Have treated of Etchyreſ is or Diſ- 
 ſeftion of dead Bodies; and to theſe 


 Sſtematicalh, and therefore are 820 
e e LSyſtematici )) 


El oP ABLE I. 


2 j 42 


s Werte or by it ſell. 


p rum Ductibus aquoſis & Hiimorigus, 


| held at Urrechr, wherein are et curious 


243 


this ſhall be divided i into two Parts. = 9 


% 3 The fiſt "ſhall ſhew you what Authors | 
_._- have written on the ſingle Parts of the 


hall be added thoſe” who bave written 5 


\ you may purchaſe at an ealy Rate with all 5 
2. Nuctius in his Obſervationes & a. 5 
3. Havius in his Diſputatio — N 


= 
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Obſervations on the Eye, tho you muſt 


not entirely rely on him in every thing he 


lays. 
Rmyſchins, who has many beautiful 


Remarks on the Tunicles and Veſſels of 


the Eyes in his Theſauri and Obſervations 


no where elſe to be met with. 
Z. Briggs in his Opthalmography printed 
at 17 in 12m. 


II. Of the Fer. 


Thoſe who have chiefly written on the 


1. Barth. Enftachius in his Opuſcula Ana- 
amica lately put out Genen in 800 at 


Leyden. 
2. Du Verney De OUR, erinted at the 
Royal Preſs in in 8vo. The Lats Tranſlation 


made in Germany is not worth much, the 
Tranſlator having not taken the Senſe of 


the Author; beſides, the Figures are dirty 


and abominable. He is — the moſt 
perfect Author I know of, but he has not- 


withſtanding three very great Faults in Re- 
lation to a certain Nerve and the Ductus of 


> N otherwiſe he is very valuable. It 
is pity this Man laboured under ſuch Ca- 


lumnz that he could not publiſh, as he pro- 


7 miſed, his Og of the other gps of 


Senſe. . £4 


812 * 8 8 4 V 3. Vaſa 


wo BY: es 8 ons wn © 


I. Bellini in his Treatiſe De Guſtus © ö 
gano recent detecto; but he has not much in 
him if you compare him with Malhighiur i in 
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3. Valſalva, all what he added; to D 
2 might be contained in twelve Lines; 


he is not to be compared to Du Verney 
Þ Natz but deſerves to be read on ac- 


. is Obſervations De Cochlea & 
Hrintho. To theſe: may be added - 


4. Schellamer,” but he is not very 1 
xy ſince every _ he _— may We "IP 


in Du Verne. 


III. of the Tings. 
Authors on the Tongue are, EY : 5 


his Deſcription of the Organ of Taſte. 

2. "Fracaſſatur. What this Author has, * 
ded is indeed of a cinderable Bulk, 95 
EL. no great Moment. 

Bellini therefore is lie for e 
ments in his Treatiſe 


for the Organ. [ 


There are 3 othbe Authors "its. 
have given us not their own but other Peo-- 
ples Labours, ue n I think not wort 
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Of Enchyreſis; or, Diſſection of a dead Bod). N 
L KL 7 Hen you have a Mind to diſſect dead 
Bodies and to introſpect them with- 


our y one to ſhew you, and to do this 
in Order you need only theſe three Au- 


- 


thors. LA | | F | 
1. Michael Lyſerus in his Treatiſe De 
Qultro Anatomico in 8vV0. This Author tra- 
velled all over Europe, and deſervedly had 
Penſions from the Diſſectors; and when he 
returned from his Travels he wrote a Book 
for the Uſe of his Scholars, Of the Order of 
Difſeftion ; that is, when the Fat of the Cu- * 
215 is to be removed, what Viſcera are to 25 
hee farſt cut up, and in what Order the Veſ- 
ſels are to be ſhewn. Bart holin was very v9 
1 much troubled thatthis Book was publiſhed, 22 
SG _ becauſe it much diſcovered his own IB 
1 2᷑i . The great Veſalius in his Anatomical 
Work, printed in the Year 1666 in Folio 
"= at Frankfort, wherein after every Chapter 
be teaches how every individual Part is to 
50 be demonſtrated and expoſed. There is no 
one can be compared to this Author, not 
+ _ even Lyſerus, for he tells you every the 
moſt minute Circumſtance. This Book, 
which is in Folio, onght to be purchaſed by 
every one of you. 2 3. Thoſe 
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+. Thoſe that 8 E ih ht 
to 3 recourſe to Cowp mg ought 
will find a moſt Ries or Inſtructor i in his 
MWorony, printed at London in 8 vo, to which 
1 he added his new Diſcoveries from Du 


4 | Verney and Fallopiur. I- am very certain 
1 you may be Maſter of all theſe i he 8058 
. a a Quarter of A Year. 474 7 ? 


= SYSTE MATICKS. 2 


| of the Hſtematichr, the firſt is 
1. Andrew Veſalius in Foko. 1 ; 
2. Renaldus Columbus. LLC 
— Spigelius in Folio, printed at t Amſter- 
dam on Royal Paper. eee 
4. Riolanus in his Antbrifographi a, you 
8 be without this Author. 
3. „ Tho. Bart holin in his Anazomy printed 
at Leyden in 8 vo. 
6. . in his Opera Auatomica, rint- 
ed after his Death in Quarto at Bruſ- 
ſels in the Year 1710, where you have 
eeuvery thing collected that is mode 
_ -. + andof late Diſcovery, and is alone fut- 
f cient for thoſe =. 1 o cannot get the | 
1052 pts before-mentianed. | c 
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Theoretical Part of Phet. 


= HAVE noe inthe Two fore: 
205 Fun Books told you all 
hings which are equi- 
ied in a Phyſig n. It remains 


now that I give the beſt Coun- 


85 i ſel EY Advice I am able in Relation to 


the Theoretical and Practical Parts of Phy- 
ſick ; or, in other Terms, the Contempla- 


1 tion and n of this moſt uſeful and 


. noble 


ECOLOGY 
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goble Science. And herein a great man 
Things are caxefully to be taken En 


of, leſt yon fall into Errors or Miſtakes 
which are always attended with fatal Con- 5 


ſequences. 


2 — this Science as 1 
hinted to you ) is two- Id, Theoretical and | 
Practical, I ſhall therefore, for Order-ſake; 


in this Third Book diſcourſe of the by: 1 
mer only, viz. the Theory, reſerving the 
_ for the next Book and Cloſe of this 
5 W 


That you may the more eaſily TY in 


your Memory what I ſhall diſcourſe of in 


this Third Book, in Relation to the Theo- 
of Phyſick, 1 ſhall uſe this Method, 
t is, divide the whole into the three 
n Heads or Chapters following. 


iſt Chapter ſhall e treat ofthe e Uſe of the 13 


ur on Poſte. $93 


log . Goa ation... Vet 
hot by Il! % Ra 8 
8 8 81 ft. 3 
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3. In the 3d'Chapter I ſhall diſcourſe of | 


: Pathology, under * ok are At 


. ie 3 
1 . Hygieine, and Mo RASH, 
3. Therapeutice. all er ry 
their Order. l 


5 go oOo 


Cn Ak. I. 
0 te Uſe the Parts n 
of Yee or 5 * 


ER SE teaches us what Efes 
every Thing has in Relation 
WY 2} to any Good or Profit. The 
= Uſe. of the Parts therefore 
8 to explicate the Functions 


or 1 of the Body which are exerciſed 


by theſe ü N He therefore who 


knows all the Effects requiſite to Sickneſs 


and Health moſt — knows M 


Theory of Phyſick. 


II. He who by the Neben, — 
miſtry, Botany, and Pharmacy, hath made 
himſelf acquainted with the Actions of 


Nature which obtain in all ſorts of Bodies, 
and which are > exerciſed by the Common 


Laws, | 
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Laws, 1s certainly ſufficiently inſtructed in . 
that general GI T"_—_ Is __ te 
to Phylick./ 


III. He cheſs 1 I fit ton 


. Bodies commonly act, if from Anatomy he 
has acquir pd a thorough Knowledge of the 


Parts nk which a Human Body conſiſts, or 
its coercent Veſlels, &c. is prepared in the 
ſecond Place to underſtand and, explain 
thoſe Actions which are e in a 


Human Body. 


| IV. An Action of a Human Body i 1 7 
Mecicn which is exerciſed by fuch a Part 
which concurs to the Fabrick of our Body, 


and depends on thoſe Things which are 
common to our Bodies with other Bodies, 
and thoſe Things which are proper and 


peculiar to them. Thoſe which are com- 


mon to us with other Bodies, are the Ob- 


jects of the Mathematics, &c. and he who 


is well acquainted with them, is 3 to 


explain them by others, 58 | 
V. But be who knows theſe Principles, 


md yet makes uſe of no good Method, 


will · ſtudy to very little Advantage; and E 
he uſes more than he need, he errs too that 
way; but he who makes uſe of nothing 


e the Marhe- 1 
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_ maticks a 


ing in che Method of finding 
ITruths; and yet when they admitted what 
they could not demonſtrate, _ ice 


— ſetho 
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Anatomy 
he makes uſe of, and would know more 


than theſe admit of, he will certainly fall 
into thoſe Errors ſeveral great Men before 


him have fallen into, vis. Borellur, Bellini, 
Bernauille, Hecklews, &c. who were d know- 
out hidden 


fell into very Miſtakes. 
1. Borellus. — par well exploded the 


| Cauſes of Muſcular Motion — 


ſigned, but he added fomewhat which he 


8 himſelf could not explain: For he fancied 
. —— e was ſomewhat that made the 


quid rarify as ſoon as it enter'd the Muſ- 


8 "like Oil of Vitriol and Salt of | Tartar, 


which being mingled together, will expand 
and fill up the Veſica; and when the Efferbeſ. 
cency is ended, will ſlide back again. He 


therefore imagined ſomething like this in a 


Muſcle; but in this he deviates from his own 


Method; for it does not any way appear 


from the Mathematicks, that chere are ſuch 


- boiling Juices in us. 

2. Bernouille, in his Treatiſe o Muſonlzr 
Motion: which you have at the End of 
Vander Aas Edition of Borellus, lays down 
theſe things following 
Firſt, he will have it, That in a Muſcle. 


: 50 ee _ en, Juices are e joined 
| | _ toge- 
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as Poſtulata, vig. N 
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together in one Place. But it appears moſt 


evident to me, that where an Artery throws 


out its Juices, there can be no Nerve; for 


Arteries are the Cauſe of the Motion of . 
the Nerves. Secondly, he lays it down n 
for granted, that the Nervous ſuices flow- 
ing to thoſe of the Arteries, ſo attenuate 
them, that the Air being at Liberty ex- 
pands it ſelf. But he does not demon- 
ſtrate this by any Experiment or Argument. 


All that I would infer from this is, that a 
celebrated Author may ſometimes err, when 


he aſſunies more than he is able to demon- 


ſtrate. So did 1 


3. Heckleus in his Notions De Attradtio- b 
ne; & Momentanea Aeris Expunſione 
notwitliſtanding a Contraction of the Muſ- 


when 


cles may be made in Half an Hour, and 


leſt off at one's Pleaſure. This is a great 
Poſtulatum of his, and I deſpair: of ever 
ſeeing ir demonſtrated. 


UF EAR: LD SL EIN IEA ee ene 5 I? | 
Vl. If therefore we would follow good 


Advice, we muſt keep our ſelves within 


theſe Bounds in this our Study of the The- 
oretick Part of Phyſicx; that is, aſſumne 


nothing but what-is certainly demonſtrated 


# 
„ 


in Mechanic, which never fail, or Q - 
cal Experiments, or clear demonſtrated in 
Chymicks, unleſs it be when the Queſtion is 

(Pac for Example, f 
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Actions in our Body, as there are in 


Oil of Vitriol, and Salt of Tartar) either 


concerning the Nature of Vegetables or 
Pharmacy, or the Nature of ' Solids and 


Fluids in Anatomy. If then we aſſume no 
more than is evident from theſe ſix Heads, 


we ſhall never run into Errors, but when 


we go beyond theſe we infallibly miſtake. 
This Part by many is called Theoria 


Medica, as well as Phyfology, that is, 


a natural Exquiſition of certain Symptoms, 
Phænomena, &c. But we follow Galen (who 


in this was the beſt of any) in treating of 
the Uſe of the Parts. r 


Vll. We muſt now ſpeak ſomething of 
_ thoſe Authors who have fo. written on this 


Subject, that we may know true Effects from 


true and undoubted Cauſes. There is no 
Neceſſity to crowd your Library with all 
who have undertaken to do this, but only 

to chuſe thoſe who deſerve Credit and Re- 


Now all thoſe who wrote before the 


Tear 1628, whether Greeks or Latins, are 


good for nothing; for they were Strangers 
to the Harvean Syſtem of the Circulation 
of the Blood. For this is the only principal 


Cauſe on which depends all the reſt : For 
_- What ſignifies it that we know the Structure 
of the Parts, unleſs we know by what Or- 
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Meets Force and Velocity 
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the — 
continually low through them? But this 


before the Vear 1 628 was Ae un- 
known. 


For take Daniel Sennertus, who was a 
moſt learned and i ingenious Man, yet in his 


Explication of the Actions of the Ventricle, 
for Example, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee how 


many frivolous Cauſes he afligned ; and as 
he collected all what he has from the fore- 


going Authors, you may reaſonably ſuſp ſpect 


what they offered. 


Another Reaſon is, that the very Helps 


he made ule of were 1 to him 


(for he ought to have known the Indoler, 
or Inclination of the Humours, the Stru- 
Cure of a Body, and the Laws of Motion) 


for at that time roſe up the Chymiſts, -who 
—.— all things from chymical Cauſes. 

Uo 1 Author you pleaſe, and he will 
— 


things — either by Fermentation 


or Ferment, or Efferveſcency; and he will 
reduce all things to theſe three Heads. If 
therefore it be demonſtrated, that there is 
no ſuch thing as Fermentation in the Blood, 
this Doctrine of DAA is 5 for 
nothin ; n 


mT 0 ; 31 2 2 V 


N. There 1 remains ow ous the third 


N rder of Philoſophers to be conſidered of: 


bey, for Exam ple, who would ex we” 
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the Laws of Motion in dur Bod 


who would explain all relating to Phyſick 
according to the Notions of Des Cartes. For 
Des Cartes endeavoured to explain the whole 


Man in a little Treatiſe which he called 


Traite de! Homme, where you will ſee theſe 


looſe Laws he fancied, viz. He would have 


it, that from a {mall Bubble of fermented 
Liquid thrownfully out into an Arm, Head, 
cc. the whole Man was formed; and thus 
by a continual Ferment of the former 
Subſtance the whole was created. It is 
ſtrange and aſtoniſhing, that this Perſon 


who was ſo bright in Geometry, ſhould 
roduce ſuch Hypotheſes, while he applied 


imſelf to the Study of Phyſick, which he 


himſelf had rejected in a Peripatetick. He 


| Taw. how a ſmall Drop could be expanded, 
and that Milk rarified by the Fire; he would 
therefore have it, that a Fire in the Heart 


cauſed an Expanſion. of the Blood falling 


into it; and theſe Philoſophers ſaid, that 


the Pores through which they would have 
the Secretions of the Blood to be made, 


were the Cauſe of all Motions in the whole 


Body; and ſet up ſuch Notions which after- 


wards were ſoon. embraced by all the Me- 


cChanicks. But as I {aid before, we ought 


to 


a” 


| Xt y by the 
Help of Mechanicks and Anatomy. But 
theſe were almoſt all of them Carteſians, 
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to admit of nothing but what can be de- 
But Pitcairne demonſtrated, that the 
Effects of all the Pores were the ſame. 
The Pores therefore contribute nothing to 
Secretion, ſince it is evident from Hydro- 
ſtatic kt, that they are all circular. Beſides 


| this, 1 they called in to their Aſſiſtance the | 
Etherial Matter of the firſt Element; but 


why does not that glide into infinite Spa- 


ces where it may more freely be moved ? 


Moſt of the Profeſſors who have held theſe 
Opinions have uſed this Explanation. You 
ſee then to what Streights we are reduced, 
ſince before Har vc) fo little Good could be 


X. To recommend to you any Authors in 
this Part of Phyſick, a Man muſt: act with 
this Prudence, as to tell you of none but 
ſuch whom it will be worth your while tho: 
roughly to read and ſtudy : who have taken 


nothing for granted but what they have 
ſearched through by the external Senſes, 
and have laid down nothing at all as Prin- 


ciples for Argumentation, but what has 


been demonſtrated in Phyſicks and the Ma- 


thematicks. There are then two Conditi- 
ons requiſite: The external Senſes teach 
us the Laws of Phyſical Changes in Genere, 
or of our Body in Secie; and hitherto we 
. 1 have 
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have told you what Authors in Phyſicks and 


Anatomy have treated of this. Whatever 
therefore hath been demonſtrated in Phy- 
ficks, 'Chymiſiry, and Anatomy, and whatſoe- 
ver clearly follows from thence by good 
Reaſoning or Argument (that is, which ſo 
accurately. inheres in them, that it immedi- 
ately follows the former Conception as 2 
a or Concluſion) may freely be 


laid down and 8 as a Prin- 


ciple. yr 


XI. If ne you Seki compole a 
perfect Phyfawlogy, firſt collect with anunwea- 


ried Application all the Experiments of Na- 


ture which are in all Obſervations, and digeſt 
this diffuſed Matter in Methodum Adverſa- 
riorum; and that this you may the more ea- 
ſily do, tat 
t. Lockius, De r comforibendi 
printed at Amſterdam. If you will have an 
Example of this, read 
2. Sir Francis Bacon, Lord ob} V, des 


in his Treatiſe De Vento & Calore, or his 
Hlva 3 where ee will find what 


. deſire. 


XI. . thing FUE te in e 
thors, is, that when they would argue from 
theſe Principles they muſt take nothing but 
a a generalPrciplebich i fo clear a as to ad- 

mit 


mit no manner of Doubt; and ſuch are Me- 
chanical Principles, which are called the Laws 
of Nature, to which belong Hydroſtaticks 


tully rely upon. No Part is to be fancied 
ri but to be deſcribed according 


or imagined, bu 
to Nature, in aſſigning the Motion of Lt- 
quid to any Part from the Anatomy of li- 
ving Bodies; Ligatures, Injections, Cc. 


He therefore who would know hidden Cau— 
his Aſſiſtance Mechdnicks and the Matbema- 
ticks, an Example of which 1 will give you 
f Wort: e dr 2697 208 nf 
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an Artery is a circular Veſſel, in all per- 
pendicular Sections, and the more remote 


from the Heart is narrower, and broader 


the nearer it approaches to iti Cutting off 


any thing that is alive; demonſtrates that 
2 moſt violent Motion: Theſe are Princi- 


ples laid down in Anatomy; but if you 
would find but what may follow from 
hence, you muſt have Recourle to what 


That if Liquor be preſſed iti a Canick Cas 


nal, fo much Preſſion will oerupy every 
Lide; and there is no Particle Hi is not 


— 
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inediately changed from its Site, Moti: 


on, and Direction; the Liquor then muſt 
be attenuated, but never thicken: And all 
this is true, if a Liquor alſo is carried 


thro a Cone e * and 


1 T 1 
. 230¹-¹3 901790 
5 4 | , 


5 N 7 
Nav. Authors 0 on is Subject are 

duſis Borellus (by far the beſt) in 
laborate Work of his De Motu Anima- 
lum, in compiling of which he ſpent ſo ma- 


ny Years, nay, his whole Life and Strength, 
Buy (if you can) the Raman Edition printed 


in the Year 1682, which is very ſcarce; it 
Is abſolutely the beſt on Account of its ex- 
act Figures. But it was likewiſe put out by 
Vander. Aa in the Year: 2510, the Print of 
which" is very beautiful, 15 T have taken 
Care to add thereto! Bernouille 8 Treatiſe of 
Muſcular Motion. I cannot recommend 
Borellur as one that never erred againſt 
theſe Laws, for he admitted more than he 
ſhould have done, vizi That in the Blood 


there was ſomewhat cauſing an Efferveſ- 


cency; and. Bernonille would have it, that 


the Blood and Spirits flowed into one Veſ- 
ſel, Which Anatomy does by no nears de- 


monſtrate. After him read 


| Fe 2. Bellinuc iii his: Treatiſe De Urinis FA 


alſibus, which no one ought to be with. 


aut; che Edition ol — in * _—_ 


A 
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in 1683 is the beſt: But that put out by 
Bonchius (who was a Phyſician and Philo- 
ſopher) at Franckfort in 4to in the Vear 


1685 is almoſt as good, except in the Pa- 


per which is not ſo fair. His Places are 
very few where you expect the Obſer- 
vation of theſe Laws; this Author rarely 
laying down any thing which is not moſt 
exquiſitely Mathematical: But he deviates 


from the. firſt Law, when he ſays that 


there riſes a Rarefaction in Muſcular Mo- 
tion, that as ſoon as the Spirits are deter- 


minated into the Blood there riſes an Ef- 


terveſcency which expands it ſelf, but this 
is not demanſtrated by Anatomy. Had he 
contented himſelf to have lain down no- 
thing but what might be thence clearly. de- 
monſtrated, viz. that the Blood and Spi- 
rits low to the Muſcles, and by their Ag- 
gregation make them ſwell; he had not 


been in the Wrong. In his Treatiſe to Pit- 
carne” he ſays nothing of the Cauſe of Muſ- 
cular Motion, which makes me believe he 


afterwards laid by that Syſtem. Read alſo 
his Lemmata (which are prefixed to this 
Work ), of what relates to Muſcular 
Motion, Reſpiration and the Motion of the 
Heart. His Diſſertations contain a very 
curious Matter, and they are as ſo many 


Rules according to which moſt things may 
be explained. You ſhould alſo read his 


" SY Letter 
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Letter to the Grand Duke of Tiſcan) of 
Reſpiration, it is indeed ſhort but very 
nervous, and printed in the Year 1671, and 
no where to be met with but in the Miſ- 
m_ Curioſa herein before mentioned, 
51. 
3. His Tria Opuſcula De Motu Cordis, &c. 
to Pitcairne, printed in q by Bomeſtem in 
the Year 1696. (By his Death we deſpair of 
euer ſeeing his Opus Anatomicum, which he 
entirely collected by correſponding with 
Francis Rhede and Malbigbius.) In this Trea- 
tiſe he is no way faulty. * 
4. Archibald Pitcairne in his Diſſertatio- 
nes Medicæ, printed together in 4to at Ro- 
terdam in 1701, the Stile is very plain; as 
do the Circulation of the Blood through the 
_ Eungs he is very perfect, in other things he 
aſſumed too much, as in his laſt Treatiſe of 
Opium. But however his Works are very 
. excellent. EE 
J. Matthai Georgii Elementa Scientis na- 
 tuvakis printed at Lucca in Ttaly in 4to in 
the Year 1707, where he builds his The- 
ory on very certain Principles. After him, 
6. If you underſtand Italian you ſhould 
read his Treatiſe Of the true Method and 
Temerity in Phyſicks ; this Book was printed 
at Cenoua in the Year 1709 in 8vo, which 
he ſent to me; it is a noble Treatiſe. His 
Liberal Phlebotomy printed at Genoua in 410 
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in the Year 1697 deſerves likewiſe your 
Peruſal, wherein he philophizes with a great 


deal of Liberty purely from Mechanicks 
and Anatomy, After him, 

7. Aſcanius Maria Baſicalva, t out at 
Fahey in his Novum Hſtema Phy 3 
nicum de Humoribus; it is a Book entirely 
Medical. He was Scholar to Bellini; in 
this Work you have the Effects of the Ma- 


jor · Attritus from Circulation, You may 


remember I taught this not long ſince my 
fel, but I did not know this was publiſh- 


ed by that Author, for I never ſaw his Book 


till fome few Months ſince. 
8, Cockburn in his OEconomia Animalis | 


printed at London in 8 vo. This Gentle- 


man fſignify'd to me he was preparing ano- 


ther Edition. He has many fine Things de- 


duced from Philoſophy. 
9. Thole who are well verſed. in the. 


Mathematicks let them read John Keil Of 


Ammal Secretion in Engliſh, which contains 


zs fine Things in Phyſick as can poſltbly 
be written b any Mathematician. — 


las ſu — does not appear from 
Anatomy, of the Attraction and Dilatation f 
of the Globules of our Liquid; but what 


he has written of the — of the Blood 
. _ —— and of the Weight by which 


reſſes on the Blood in the Lungs 
I x very ne. Add to theſe, 


| : 1 4 | | 19. Ber- 
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10. Bernouille late Profeſſor at Gronin: 


guen and now at Baſil, in his Meditata de 


motu muſculari, of which we have told you 


before are ſeparately contained in the 
Acta Leipfienſia, and now printed at the 
End of Borellus's Box. 


* IT. Perault in his Eſſayes de P Hyſaques. 


This Author had a great Genius, well skil- 
led in the Mathematicks, and perfectly ſo 


in Phyſicks, enjoying the Benefit of the A- 


natomical Demonſtrations of Du YVerney, 


Mariotte, c. at Paris. He wrote with 


great Art and Skill many Things relating 
to the Animal Functions, Sight, Hearing, 
c. and ſeveral other Things. 

12. To this Subject likewiſe belong the 
Anatomical Diſſertations of Lamy (Dr. of 
Phyfick in Paris) with his Letters and 
Meditations, entituled, Diſſertations Ana- 
Tomiques, the laſt Paris Edition in 8v0 in 
the Year 1685 has more in it than the for- 
mer Edition ; he does not prove every thing, 
but explains moſt of our Functions from 
Phyſicks, Mathematicks, and by the Help of 
L'Emery's Chimicks and Diſſection of dead 
Bodies, there were ſome warm Diſputes be- 
tween him and Du Verney, which made 


them act afterwards with more Caution; 


and thus the Contentions of ſuch great 
Men turn very often to our Advantage. 


13. Add 
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2 Add to theſe Cole, De Secretione Ani- 


malium Teutamen printed at Oxford in 12 
in the Year 1674, and afterwards at the 


Hague in 1682 likewiſe in 1290. 


Theſe are the Authors you ſhould ſtudy 


if you have a Mind to read with Profit and 


Advantage thoſe who have treated of Phy- 
ſrology ; and do not wonder that I have not 
recommended to you the Phyſulogical 
Works of Galen. For before the Diſcovery 


of the Circulation of the Blood it was im- 


poſſible that any one ſhould explain thoſe 
Functions which depend _ on the Ges 
culation of the Blood. 


Cu Ar. IL 
of Particular Hunctions. 
f 1 of the 51 G * 


F'Þ- 


1. = == E 1 object of Sight, po- 


prieties of the Rays, Colours, 
c. the only one who has 
written well is Sir Iſaac 

5. Newton, and in Reality the 
laſt Edition in Latin printed at London is 


preferable to the former. 


1 Of 5 
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2. Of the Nature of Solar Rays, as they 


are reflected or refracted, Andrew Tacquet 
a Jeſuit De Cutoptricis and Dyoptricis deſerves 


your careful Attention; and this Author is 


almoſt ſufficient. n 
3. But if you will have theſe explained 


and applied to the Eye, read Scheiner's. 
Works, or Fundamentum Opticum, printed 


at St. Winnox Bergue in 4to in the Year 
16193 it is a very ſcarce Book, and explains 


every thing admirably well. To him add 
4. The Dioptrica of Deſcartes and Hig- 


Sent. 


| Il. of the HEARING. 


bn the Function of the Ear, Nature of 
Sound, and its Proprieties, read 


1. Kercher in his Phonagia & Tractatus 


are likewiſe printed at Rome in Folio. 


2. Merſene's Experiments in 4to, entitu- 
led, Colleftio Experimentorum Phyfico-Mecha- | 


nicorum. FITS. 59] 
3. Sir Taac Newton in his inimitable 
Book of the Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philoſophy, which trears of the 
Nature of Sound, its Propagation thro 
given Spaces in a given Time. 

_ 4. Of 


Musici printed at Rome in Folin. Add to 
theſe his two Treatiſes De Migicis, where- 
in he explains how the Sonorous Rays come 
and go, and are reflected by Eccho. Theſe 
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io 4 Of . the Ear read La- 
my in his Diſſertations Anatomiques. © 
J. Perault in his Eſſays de Phyſaque. 
6. Du Verney in his Book De mac 
or. And 
7. Valſalva, who is far n to Du 


FR as to the Theory o Hearing. 


. Of the SME LL. 


of this Fandion 8 

I. Le Clerque in his ORR where he 
has many curious Things from Du Verney 
of the Organ of Smelling. After him 

2. For underſtanding the Membrane an 


the Bone read Schneider De Cathar: 


3. For the Mechanical Action conſult 
Palfz in his new Deſcription of the Bones, 


printed only in Flemiſh, wins: you have 


Du Verney's Method. 
Tv. of the TASTE. 


Authors to be read on this Runflbaare Ls 
1. Fracaſſatus (an Italian Profeſſor of 


Phyſick) in his Epiſtle of the Tongue to 


I recommend him becauſe he 
treats of many things relating to the Na- 


ns you will find this in Malpighims's 


ture of ſolid Bodies, and no one has ever 


1— finer Experiments on that Sub- 


0 


ject, | 2+ "oy 
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2. For their Application to the Organ of 


Taſte you muſt read Malpigbius, De Guſtus E” 
G 4h En cc 4 3 
3. Bellinis new. Experiments on the 4 
Taſte, which are now ſold here. To theſe : 
vou may add * 
4. Boyle in his Treatiſe De Mechanicis I 
Saporum Productionibus printed at Lon- by 
— ß t 
V. .Of the TOUCH... v 

Read Malpigbiuc's Treatiſe De Organ 0 
Jactus, Lingua & Cute, which partly you 8 
may find in his Epiſtles, partly in his Poſt- G 
 humons Works, where he has diſſected them M 
Phyſiologically and Modeſtiix. _ 
vi. of GENERATION, I © 
That you may underſtand how this won - ri 
derful Propagation is made, by what In- I 
ſtruments, Actions of Matter and Principles, He 
and how they are changed, you muſt read - 
I. All thoſe Authors juſt now recom- M 
mended to you. . Fi 
2. Of the Origin and Fabrick ofthe Ovum Ia 
in a Woman, its Maturation and paſſing in- ts 
to the Jicha Fallopiana, its entering into, 5 
and Maturation in the Uterus : Peruſe the 7 * 


Conceptut de Conceptu Humano, by Cha. M. 
Drelincourt. This is the beſt Author on this n 


* 
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f 3. Of the Conjunction, Maturation of 
F the Semen Maſculinum in Ovo Femineo you 

muſt read Hieron. Fabric. ab Aquapendente 
> WM in his Treatiſe De Pulli ex Ovo Generatio- 
7 ve. And Malpigbius in his' curious Trea- 


tiſe De Bombyce, and in his two Treatiſes 

(vrhich ſurpaſs all the reſt) De Oo Incuba- 

* to, I think he has ſaid all that is poſſible on 

that Subject. How many Difficulties in e- 

very one of his Experiments has he ſur- 

mounted 2 and yet he plainly relates nothing 

elſe but Experiments. Add to theſe 

| 4. Harveys Obſervations: De Animalium 

= Generatione whom I have made honourable 
Mention of in Anatomy, but he was yet 
much more excellent in Phyſiology; he 

explained himſelf with great Warmth and 

| Ingenuity in his ſeveral Diſſections of the 

5 larger Species of Animals, as Mares, Cows, 

a and other Quadrupeds (the Expence of 

which was ſupplied by King Charles I.) one 

4 Hour after Coition, two Hours after Coi- 

tion, and ſo on to a perfect Geſtation. 
Moſt of his Papers were burnt in the great 
Fire of London. To him we owe our 

< Knowledge of the Ovaria, which the An- 

Mm cients called Teſtes Muliebre. 

* F. But of the Riſe and Origin of the 


* 


— S 


oa Semen in Man, its Secretion, Collection, 
1 Maturation, Fecundity and Expulſion, you 
|| muſt have Recourſe to Leal Lealis, C. 


per, 


— 5 Method. 


„ and Lune who have 
ay them curious Experiments. 


6. You have admirable Obſervations a- 


bout Generation collected in the Hiſtoire 


de Þ Accademie Royalle de Paris, printed at 
Paris in to, and afterwards at Amſterdam 
in Bvo, where you. will find the Gbſerva- 

tions of a great many Authors; as LU Eme- 
ry, Du Verney, Lyfier, and others, vis. that 


ſometimes the Fetws is found to be extra- 


vaſated into the C of the Abdomen, 
and other times in Aber emineo, in the Tu- 
ba Fallopiana, in Hernia Uteri, Jerk, bor. In that 
e have every thing which before Was 
vans ae treated 7 


en AP. III | 
PA THOLO GT. 


2 = = Aakolars is that Part of phy * 
4 which teaches in general the 


gd we 15 Knowledge of Diſtempers, their 
I Preſence, EY Cauſes 
and Effects. 


That Part which yeathes the Natute of 


Didem is called Noſology, to which 
= wy: & of Diflempen 
belong. ; 25 


Aitiougy 
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Aitiolagy is that which treats of general 


Cauſes, and is called Smptomatology, or 3 


Deſcription of Effects or Symptoms. 
In this Part there are very few good Au- 
thors, ſo that I can ſcarce name one that is 


. perfect. 7 My Inſtitutions which I wrote for | 
private Uſes do by no means pleaſe me, for 
[ had not time then to digeſt them. 


Pathology ought to follow from Phyſiolo- 
gy, but this no Author has undertaken. The 
beſt that I know of are | 25-66) 
1. John Fernelius that noble Luminary 
of Phyſick in France, who from his In- 
fancy dedicated himſelf to the ſublime Spe- 
culations of the Mathematicks ; when he 
was advanced to the Profeflors Chair to 
teach Phyſick, he was the- firſt that. explo- 
ded the Opinions of Galen, and evidently 


. 


demonſtrated wherein he was miſtaken in 
his Arguments: But he wanted Harvey's 
Light and Penetration and tript very often, 


however he is the beſt I know of. A Di- 


ſtemper as it is Læſa Actio, before a Man 


can know what that is he ought firſt to be 
acquainted with the Notion of Actio Imegra, 
but this is impoſſible without knowing 
Circulation. Hence this Author almoſt al- 
ways heſitated; his Book in a very ſhort 
time bore ten Editions : The: beſt Edition 
is that of Geneva in Folio in the Year 1679, 


at that time he was thought worthy to be 


read 


lent. 


| » 3 ee 5 ſing of Ph 4 
ſick. His Books of Paulelz) are ere. 


* Sono on Account of his great 5 
Judgn Diligence and skilful Know- 
edge of 1 and Modern Authors in 
Chymiſtty, was called the Hippocrates of 
Germany ; his Works have born more 
than twelve Editions, the beſt is in Six 
Tomes in Folio printed at Lyons in the 
Year 1676. From this Author you will 
learn all the ſeveral Opinions of the Grech, 
Romans and Tralians on the ſeveral Claſſes 
of Diſtempers and their Symptoms. But 
neither Fernelius nor Semertut are anywile 
herein ſatisfactory, as being too prolix and 
verboſe, ſo that a Man forgets what he 
bad read before; what they wrote relating 
to the Differences and Cauſes of Diſeaſes 
vou mult pale dy? the reſt . ee 
to u. 

Theſe are all I can any ways recom- 
<tc to you, for the more: Modern al- 
ways feign and invent their own Syſtems 
and H potheſes, from whence they draw 

oncluſions, as SyFotusr' for Example, 
21 Tachenus, who ſuppoſe their Alcalt 
and Acid. We come now 105 diſcourſe 
more particularly what is ome _ 
0 or W 5 8 5 21 
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non is every thing that we can apprehend by 
our external Senſes) and now I know with= 
out touching him, that he is ſhort breath d, 
has a quick Pulſe, is hot, &c. From paſt 
Phenomena I know, that to Day his Urine 


is reddiſh, and thence I likewiſe foretel 


what will happen, viz. That his whole 


* 


Body will ſeem as if it had been beaten 


TJ. ĩ ĩ ᷣͤ K 
Senmeiotice therefore has for its Ob ject Life 


paſt, or future known Phænomenon, teach- 


ing ſomething not apparent. . 
There is no Part in Phyſick better, or 
more neceſſary than this, when we are ſent 
for to a ſick Perſon. f | | 
Signs I know his State of Lite, Health and 
Sickneſsg from this 1 know all See 


rom. the foregoing 


| | 


— 
% 
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_ . Euuedwy is an Indication of Signs, from. 
e, to teach by Signs; that is, by paſt, 

preſent, and future Phenomena, paſt, pre- 
ent, or future Health, Sickneſs or Death. 
may be foretold or known: For Example, 

| Tknow a Man who had yeſterday moſt vio- 
lent Movements in his Body. and drank; 

nothing, this is a paſt Phænomenom (Phenome- 


"- 


and Health as well as Sickneſs ; this news 
its Neceſſity. The thing ſigned is what is 
firſt known by a Sign. A Sign is a preſent, 
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- which teach us at the ſame time what 


the Diſtemper requires, or what we ought 


to do. The Patient, for Example, tells 


me he has a violent Pain in his Side, a 


| ſharp Cough, complains of Heat, difficult 


Reſpiration, and has a high Pulſe. Two 


or three Days afterwards I ſee him fpit 
Blood with Corruption (I do not ſuppoſe 
yet to know his Diſtemper) and that he ei- 


ther recovers by Degrees, or dyes. In an- 
other Perſon in the like Caſe I find the 


whole Body turn livid ; and on opening 
him afterwards find the Place gangren'd, 
or full of purulent Matter. I am then 
ſent for to another Patient, in whom I dil- 
cover the like Signs; and from thence 1 
know that they have ſuch internal Effects. 
For which Reaſon the moſt eminent Phy- 
ſicians now-a-days are very expert in Semei- 
otice. Some however, inſtead of it, have 
ſet up Hypotheſes of their own, and have 
© thence drawn their Prognofticks. The 
Chymiſts who have no Manner of Regard 
to Signs, fancy there is a certain univerſal 
Medicine, which they will have to be in- 


fallible, which is indeed like the Materia 


Prima of the Curteſiant. Read all Authors 
and you will find this to be true. 


If therefore you conſider the Health of 


your Patient and Succeſs, be moſt attenrive 
* to this Part; for you had much better be 


. 
— ag * * 0 p — 
3 3 ods 
TE - 
- La 1 
” q 1 


of Sudjing Plates ws 


t ignorant of Anatom Chymiſt X and Me- 
. —.— than th. ba ” 

s And here 1 ſhall recommend to you the 

* beſt Authors I can. 

t 1. Read Hippocratecs; but that you may 


hy a regular Foundation from him in diſtin- 
guiſhing Diſtempers, and thence to prog- 
— you muſt read lis Works i in the 
following Order, i 


wa 
* 1 


7 . You muſt read his Book called. nerd | 


8 Mere was never any thing better writ. 
, ten than this. He relates every thing 
0 with the greateſt Prudence in a ven 


_ plain Stile, gl Trifles, and reduces 


1 1 auſer the moſt ſimple. 

Se 2. Te ovenling ; 2. -- Of his two Port De Pre: 

1 dicationibus. None of bir Books have 

4x come 10 us more perfect and entire rhan- 

e  theſ, E. . 

- ako oa Tiæ gyvoods ; o Codes Præcog⸗ 

nitiones. This is a wonderful Book, 

dl: and far differem rom the preceding, but 

al |. cannot be underſtood till you have faſt 

„ dead them: It teaches the Knowledge 

a | © of things. To this Book alone I owe all : 

. what I can prognoſtioate in Phyſick. Ius 
 _ will not be able to underſtand it at the 

= = 10 and ſecond Reading; but after reu- 

e ding Authors and Practice, you" will 

e wonder to Jing ſuch things as are there 


— — — s 
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in contained. For Example, in the 
Chapter of the Pleuriſie and Quinſie, Oc. 
+ here he deſcribes all their Species. 
4. Wtewegrtay ; or bis Liber unicus de 18 
Indicationibus; and there you will find at in 
douobat time, and how the ſeveral (han. 
ges are made in human Bodies. _ 
J. een e,, 07 one Book De Diebus 
JJ EST ariel. 
6. Emi tun, being Seven Books of Epi- 
dlemical Diſtemperr. 9 


I am very certain that you will thank me 

as long as you live for this Counſel and 
Advice. Study all theſe fingly in the Order 
as I have placed them, You will ſee at leaſt 
Examples of all what he propoſes, which | 
he. did for the Uſe of his Sons, that he 
might enrich them with his divine Art. 
Of the other Works of Hippocrates I ſhall 
make mention in the Hiſtory of Curing 
| 1 | | 1 2. Calen in 8 the fourth Tome of his 
Works. The beſt Edition is that of Venice 
in the Lear 1609. The whole is Semeioti- 
cal; read him eſpecially where he treats De 
Wini & Pulſibus. There he reckons up a 
Hundred different Diſtempers which he 
never law; then he explains all Symptoms 
by the four Elements of Ariſtotle, but he 
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gives us the Text of Hippocrates in his Com- 
mentary in Codcæ Precognitiones. 
z. Lewis Duret in his Commentaries an 


the Oacæ of Hippocrater. The beſt Edition 


is that of Pais, printed in the Year 1588 
in Fdlio, but it is ſcarce to be had. The other 


Editions are alſo, good. This Author is a - 
very Hippocrates ; he reduced into Inter 5 


what were diffuſed and obſcure, and ex- 
plained them by his great Skill in the Croat: 
But he is not to þe underſtood; at once-Rea- 
ding. It you conſult him for the Apoplexie, 
you will find in him all the Hippocratica and 
Calenicu of this Diſtem be Na one has a 
Nen Index. 


4. Deſiderius Jacotivs, in "his 7 


Utes In Coacas, which. is alſo very ſcarce, 
ſor it goes under another Title. If there. 
fore you can get Hollerus's Commentaries 


on the ſame Subject (the | beſt Edition of 


which is that of Lenden in the Year 1576, 

in Folio) you will there find Jacotius; for 
there were ſome Diſputes between Duret 
and Facotius the Son. It you cannot get 
theſe, you will find in Duet ſufficient Be 
Caci: H 

thor (Duret) travelled thro' Arabia, and 
was the firſt in Europe who recommended 


the reading Berkel. He. was js Sho 


to Joo. 


5, 4. 15 IS Bal 


alleriana & Jacotiana. This Au- 
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5. 5. Prof per Alpinus, in his Treatiſe De 


= Prſagandi Vita & Morte; this Book is 
| lately reprinted, vis. in the Year 1710 in 


4 I wiſh we had his Book De Predicen- 
4 Morbis futuris, which he mentions, and 
perhaps lies ſomewhere privately in Trah. 
I have endeavoured to find him out but to 


no Purpoſe. ] This Book muſt be read 


Night and Day, and then the Event of no 
Diſtemper will eſcape yon. He has in him 

| every thing that is good relating to Preſa- 
ges, which Hi auen Galen and the 4 


fabi am had. 
FENCE Bellini in kis Treatifo: De U. 


4 
*K.1 


rinis '& Pulſibus, who teaches the true Me- 


. thod of reaſoning. from'Principles on theſe 
Subjects, which none before him ever did; 
he examined Urine in all its Circumſtances 
whatſoever, within and without the 'Body, 


and thence concluded, that in ſuch a Diſtem- | 


ſuch would be the Urine: His Trea- 
tile De Pulſibur is the beſt I ever knew 


1 8 wherein he examines the Cauſes 
f all Changes both Anarwically and Phy- 


5 1 4 


> Giomge - Ragin printed at Loder 


in to in the Year 1710. He is not 
near ſo valuable as the foregoing Authors. 
He argued without Experiments and with 


8 too great a Liberty; but tho' he wrote 
Without 


% 2 * 
* 3 


% 
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e Order, yet he has ſome hs: | | 
5 which en will find no nenn . | 


49185 fi onifies the Goddeſs = Health; 
and conſequently the Art of conſerving 
Health and defending our preſent Strength 
and Vigour by the Uſe of external and in- 
ternal Applications. N 

The Means or Inſtruments, by which | 
. is done are what we call 


* Geſta. 3 | 4 3 ; | 
5 2. deen. as 6" Drink, du, 1 
Injection, &c. 5 
25 . Retenta & Excreta, FS big 
* e Applications 5 


7 7 in theſe Four Hugieine. wholly i 
Ne: its : The Ancients ſaid it conſiſted in 
Regimine ſex Rerum non naturalium. - 
Authors to be conſulted on this Sobel 
a8 5 . 
2 Cordan [a 8 = Bologna] De 
Sanitate tuendd, which you will find in his 
Works printed at Leyden in Ten Tomes in 
Folio in the Year 1663. If you can get this 
Book you may be without all others,, but 
tt is very ſcarce. No one wrote better than 
ths, der when he wrote well, and 
on TM N | none 


7 0 
v1 a 
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none worſe when he wrote bad ; For 
in him Nature knew no Medium : He was 
a great Critick in his Writings on other 
Phyſicians. Read his Life in the Preface 
and it will pleaſe you better than any Co- 
medy or Tragedy. 

2. John Brunner in his Treatife De Re 
' Cibaria lib. 22. printed in 8 vo at Lyons in 
the Year 1650, is the only one who has 


treated this Subject with ſuch conſummate 


noone 1 

Melchior Jae a Perſon of the 
higheſt Learning, eſpecially i in Practice. 
He lived to be a Hundred Years old in per- 
fect Health both of Mind and Body. He 
. wrote Five Books in Oyarto De Alimento- 
rum Facultatibus, p rinted at Strasbourg in the 
Year 1650. If you can but get theſe you 
have all you can deſire. . As this Perſon 


wrote from the Age of Nineteen till Ninety, 


and as his Works in his Vouth were admi- 
red by all the World, how valuable are 
thoſe of his laſt Yes 899 9417; - 

4. Galen in his Treatiſe De ent Can: 
1 which treats not only De Re Cibaria, 
but alſo De Regimine Omnium ſex Rerum 


non naturalium. This is one of his moſt 


learned Treatiſes. After him read 


. The Medicina Statica of Suncforius, 


and in reality before him ſcarce any one 


jp came to the Point. He tells us, how what 


„ 
Ce 


=. 
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we take is ee a into our Humours, 


what Meats exhale from us without Fzces, 


what Aliments agree with the weaker Sort, 
and what with thoſe that are more robuſt 
and ſtrong, in this his Divine Treatiſe : _ 


which ought to be ſtudied by every Phy- 
6. The Praiſe of Sobriety ; or, Methodus 
ad Centum Ammos perveniend: licet Corpus 


debile fit of Cornaro' a noble Venetian is 4 


very good Treatiſe, This Author wrote 
in a Poetical Style, it is printed in a great 


many Languages and with other Books. | 


7. Bacon Lord of Verulam, in his Hi- 
ſtory of Life and Death, and Aphoriſms for 
prolonging Life, printed in England in 8 vo 
in Engliſh, and not yet tranſlated, contain- 
ing a Deſcription of. the Lives of ſome - 


that lived a long while in that Country in 


perfe& Health, where you will ſee their 


Method of living, and thence you may 
learn very good Obſervations and Advice. 


8. Hieron. Mercurialit in Six Books, De 
Arte Gymnaſtics printed at Paris in 4to in 
the Year 157%; this Edition is very fine. 


oo was Profeſſor of Padua, and explains the 


xerciſes of the Ancients to ſtrengthen 
the Body and diſpel Diſtempers at their 
Beginning. This Treatiſe is of much 
Learning not full of Words, which when 
you thoroughly know you will have a 2 
283 > 5 N ? , 175 925 ec 
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ſet Idea ol thoſe Exerciſes. Others that 


1 0 written ſince have only copied from 
il. THERAPEUTICE, 
Thberapeutice is that Part of Medical In- 

ſtitutions which teaches us to diſcern in ſick 


Perſons what Diſtempers they labour un- 
der, and thence to learn what is requiſite 


to their Cure and to be applied, ar 1 to 


| find out and diſcover $4 


. The Sg na 4 > ER 
2. Their eig and 
3. Indicata Remedia. 


rg. But firſt it is neceſſary t o explain the 
Means or Inſtruments Ph ck makes uſe 


of, and theſe are either Mechanical or Chi- 
rurgical, Victus or Materia, Medica, of which 


we ſhall ſay ſomewhat in the next Book 


- relating to "he Practice of Phyſick ; * 


Prazis Medica. 
On theſe the beſt Authors are 


5 Fallopius: e | 
2. Dale in hir Pharmacologia prined 
+. London. 
3 Markgrave De Materia Medica, 
Which are fam for thit Part. 


„r err a BB nn >OM-Md. 


9 


N 1, 


* 


1 


But 


of Studying Phyſick, 1 


2. The Second part explains the Metho- s 


dus Medendi, which propoſes Rules by the 


Help of which you may find out the Indi- 
cantia, Indicata and Contra-indicantia or Re- 


pugnantia. . 


It is no eaſy Matter to aſcertain what 


Authors deſerve to be read in this Part ; for 


before Harvey they were all full of Ele- 


| conſult Creek Galen, Roman Celſus, or any 


Arabian whomſoever, how theſe Indications. 
are to be taken ?- they tell you from the 
Elements or Faculties, whether the Patient 
be dry, humid, affected with the Bile, Me. 
lancholy, &c. and they ſay you muſt take 

away rwhat is ſuperfluous, and ſupply what 


is deficient. If you have a Mind to ſee 


this read the Works of Argenterias printed 


at Padouu in Folio. This Author had a 
great Name amongſt the Methodiſts, but 


he was very unhappy in curing of Diſtem- 
pers, for he was a Sſtematick and built on 
4 falſe Hypotbefiss il 1 rollin 

But thoſe who began to write well on 


this Subject, are 


1. Melchior Sebirius in his Treatiſe, en- 
tituled, Galeni Methodus Medendi print- 
ed at Stragbourg in to in the Tear 1639. 


2. The 
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2. The Methodus Medendi of Bernard 
Swaloe printed in 1 20 at Amſterdam in 
1657 is yet much better and more com- 
pendious; and as it was written ſince the 
Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood, 
is of Conſequence the only and beſt Trea- 
2 {22547 27 Get 2 
3. Francis Sylvins De la Boe wrote a 
ſmall Treatiſe De Methodo Medendi, it is 
the cleareſt Book he ever publiſhed, if you 
paſs over his Alkali and Acid; you have it 
in his Works in 4 but not in 8 v, nor in 
His Praxis with his Theſen. 
4. John Walleus, heretofore an Orna- 
ment to this Univerſity, wrote alſo a Me- 
thodus Medendi printed at Augsburg in 
12 in the Year 1679 ; how great a Man 
this was you may learn from his two A- 
natomical Epiſtles of the Circulation of the 
Blood, and of the Chyle to Tho. Bart ho- 
lin. The laſt Edition of Leyden is full of 
Anatoinical Experiments. He wrote a Me- 
thodus & Praxis Medendi accommodated 


 _ to Circulation, but this Work is very dif. 


ficult to be met with. Add to theſe 


The Endif the Thid Book aal tothe 
| -Theoria Medica; or, the Theoretical Part 

„ . 
l nnen 
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Studying Phyſick. | 


Boox IV. 


8 


—T 


of the Praxis" Made e 


Prattical Port of Phyſick 


F have now laid the Founda: 
A tion of Studying Phyſick, what 
X 4 remains is only that I give it 

a 2 finiſhing Stroke, by conſider- 
ing what is requiſite in order 


2 2 


0 learn its Praxis in reſpe& of Authors. 


If any where, moſt certainly here, muſt be 
recommended ſuch only as are approved: 
Bur I ſhall not tell you of any but ſuch 

as 


( 
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a8 1 1 {elt moſt like, and who therefore 
will not bind any Body. 
The Practice of Phyſick conſiſts in the 
knowing in every particular Patient by parti- 
cular Signs the Particulars of his Diſtemper, 
and thence to cure him by a particular Me- 


tcthad as well. as particular Remedies. It dit- 
14 fers from Inſtitutions in as much that in theſe 


5 Means « or Inſtruments v 


general Obſervations ar e to a Phy- 

_ fician which he muſt obſerve and keep, the 
better to exerciſe this practical og for 
Practice is the ultimate Perfection of Far- 8 

ſick, which therefore conſiſts 1 


23: Ks 1 knowing every 3 Ditempe 
particular Signs, an 
n curing ſuch particular Diſtemper by a 
7 particular Method. For Example, I ſee 
5 Man faint aw _ which J cure nat 
, by any thi in general againſi 
_ Fainting, (for 1 — is no ſuch thing in 
Nature as a univerſal Method) but 7 
conſider this particular Fainting. , and that 
e 


it i perhaps the Effefts eing ſome 
. 1 = 3 oy FR; Mok 5 
+ t therefore to 9 


5 br Cu es, br ar the * time ? 
© To retain * general. 


Al Cares are aut 2 ide 22 
may repel e 
. The 


ther 


6; The Cu of the De ; , 
5 2. The Diſtemper it ſelf; or, 
a Ne, The yon of the Diſtemper. 


. three, VIZ. 
e 
* 1. The Hand. 


2 5 Diet And 9 
r 3. Medicines. RY 


5 fiſts in finding out and duly *pPiying 
. Chirutgery, or Surgery; | 


2. Diztetice, and 
i Pharmaceutice, 


| Which are pro 3 com prehended in 
theſe two Parts, 6-7 


Diſtempers externally by the Hand. 
2, By Medicines inwardly taken, which i is 


an internal curing of Diſtempers. 


Book into two Parts. 


which 


Kreme | een en —— et 


Hippocrates and Cj ur reduced theſe to 


n 


And therefore the Praxis Clinica con- 
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1. Chirurgery, or. Surgery, whith" cures 
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4 ſhall therefor accordingly divide this 85 


neee 


1. The Firſt ſhall treat of Chirurgery (or 
Smgery) or the Praxis Medica externa ; to 


——ů 


TY W s Method i 
5 which I ſhall add the Names of choſe Au- 
thors who have written Syſtematically, thoſe 
who have written of particular Diſtempers, 
and ſuch others whom we ſhall call Opera- 
tor and Obſervators on Account of their O- 
perations and Obſervations. 
2. The Second ſhall treat of the Me: 
thod of Diet ¶ Diætenice] and the Praxis 
Medica Interna; to which alſo I ſhall inſert 
the Authors who have written Syſtematically 
t _ this Subject, thoſe who have written 
on particular Diſtempers, and thoſe who 
wi * their Obſervations ; and laſtly, 
| thoſe who have treated De Conſilio e f 
8 and then cloſe up the whole. 


A L. ogy 
 CHIRURGERTY, or Sage. 


Hirurgery. or Surgery, is that Part ok 

practical Phyſicx which teaches us 
how to know an cure, thoſe Diſtempers 
which can either mediately or immedi- 


5 f ately be managed and cured by the Hands. 


Since therefore the Hand by a dexterous 
Application aſſiſts us in curing of Diſtem- 
pers, it is evident that this Art has for 
its Object thoſe Diſtempers only which can 
be cured by the Hand, which we for that 


Reaſon call Chinngical For Example, in 
an 


S 


we muſt have Recourſe to the Surgeon's 


' Launcet; ſo alſo a Diſlocation of the Shoul-' 5 


der is only cured by a dextrous Ap Plicati- | 
on of the Hand. 


Surgery may be conf! hed four Ways, : 


vi. either as Syſtematical, or as gy. 


of particular Diſtempers, or deſcribing 
perations, or laſtly Obſervations; on _ 
which there are an Infinity of Authors, and 
ſome very confuſed ; I muſt therefore di- 
bens them inte theſe four Claſſes fol- I; 
owing 74:8 


1 x to 15 who * written + Suse ” 
V Sſtematically, whom we therefore Shall ” 

call Syſtematicks. 

1 755 ? who have written better on ſave | 

ee Diſtemper than the n. 

% diene . 
3 "Thoſe 0 have written * Operations : 
on; for Example, of the Trepan, that 
_-.. the Skin muſt be cut in ſuch a Place and ES 

the Trepan lied, &c. And | 

4. Thoſe who have deſcribed ſome Caſes in 

2 — that hu ve occurred to them in 


Practice, and * We 8 2 17 5 


vators. 


U 1 CA 5 


we” Guiding Plyſrch hs 289 ph 5 
an Inflammation of the outward tons no . 
Diet or Medicine will avail any thing, but WES 's 


ay þ 
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STSTEMATIOKS. 


- The Sſtematicks are thoſe who relate to; 
and treat of, the general Nature of all Chi- 


Furgical Diſter _ their different Cauſes, 
Effects, Reme and their Method of 
Cure. I do not c recommend to you thoſe 
who were only Compilers in their Cham- 
bers, but thoſe who have been famous in 
Practice, or who have been firſt Profeſſors 
a Anatomy. In this Part the Prince of 
838 
1. Hippocrates, in the Sixth Section of 


his Works publiſhed by Feſuus. There is 


no better Book in the World, tho I muſt 


confeſs there are ſome Things very obſcure, 


becauſe the Writings of Hippocrates were 
ſuppreſſed for many Ages, and at laſt 
brought again to Light by. Chance, and 
becauſe in the firſt Tranſlation a great ma- 
ny Errors were committed, which are like- 
wiſe contained in thoſe that bave been 


made 3 lately, otherwiſe it is a glorious | 


8 and you will find he was a famous 
Surgeon. You will do well if you. add 
to him, n 


2. Galen W upon the Surge- 
8 'of Hippocrates. For Galen was a Grecian, 


Loma liv in the Reign of Septimius Severus, 
Fifteen 


: . ; D : , 
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Fifteen Hundred Years ago, and wrote We 
fore Barbariſm had deftroy'd the Writings 
of Hippocrates ; and thus you will have the 


moſt perfect Work of Antiquity, Y 
„ 3+ Read Cornelius Aurelius Celſus, who is 
better than all the Ancients and Moderns 
A in Surgery. Read this Author on what 
of | Chirurgerical Diſtemper you pleaſe, and 
io you will ſee he tells all what we*now-a- 
m- days know ; and therefore thoſe who ſay 
in he was only excellent in the Theory, are 
ors falſe in their Judgment nor was his High 
of Birth any Impediment to him in exer ciſing 
this glorious Art. He was famous for 
Dexterity of Hand, Caution, c. and uni- 
verſally ſo thro every Part of Surgery. He 
is admirable for Eloquence of Diction, full 
of Erudition, and inimitable in Cleanneſs 
and Brevity of Style. After him, read 
4. Gabriel Fallopius in his Opera Chirur- 
gica. He was a moſt dextrous Anatomiſt, - 
and practical Surgeon ; and I have often 
recommended him to you in this Treatiſe. 
J. Joh. Andreas a Cruce, a publick Pro- 

_  feflor in Italy (known to a very few) in 
him you will ſee Art in Perfection, nor can 
you. well be without him. He wrote 

with the greateſt Candour, and without 

Pomp or Magnificence of Style. This 
Work was printed at Venice in Italian, and 

© LD after- 


: : \ 
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_ afterwards was tranſlated into the Latin, 
French, and German Languages; and yet 
(which is very wonderful) is ſcarce known 
to any one now-a-days. He wrote excel 
lently well of Medicines, Inſtruments, &c. 
The ſtalian Edition in Flio is the beſt ; in 
the French Edition he is called FEAN DE 
C _ 

6. Hieron. Fabricius ab Aquapendente ex- 
celled every Body in his Opera Chirurgica 
in Folio, Theſe Works are printed in Folio 
at Padoua. He was an incomparable Ana- 

 _tomiſt, and was in his time very famous 
for Surgery all over Italy. He was good 
at Prognoſtication; and was alfo incompa- 
rable in inventing of new Inſtruments; 
you may better be without all the reſt 
than this Author. If any one would con- 
ſult an experienced, clear and candid Au- 
thor, let him read Aquapendent, who in a 
very kind manner tells us what muſt be 
done to our Patients in our firſt Viſit. 
J. Marcue Aurelius Sęverims, a Neopoli- 


tan (in reading whoſe Works Bart hom Wl he 
ſaid he was amazed and ſtruck. with Aſto- to 
niſhment.) He was a moſt expert Profeſſor ot 
at Naples in Anatomy, Phyſick, and Philo- of 


ſophy, and a Surgeon from his Infancy to el 
his Old Age. His Treatiſe De Trimembri MM 
Gere tad tis other De Medina Eff | 


caci, muſt be often your Study. In Practice 


- — 


ficult to be got; but this | lattes 


of Stuhjing Safe, 193 
is teaches when Diſtem pers are to be cu- 


red by Cauſticks and the Knife, and when 
by Medicaments and Diet. You muſt buy 


ſe together, for the firſt is very - dif4 


ſee at the End of Hildans 
Chirngice. . | 


8. Amby oſe 2 printed 5 Herb at 


Paris in Folio. This Book is trariflated in- 
to Engliſh and Dutch; but the Firſt Edi- 
tion in French was put out by himſelf It 
is wonderful how in ſo much Practice he 
could find Time to write ſuch a Work. 
But Riolanus, that invidious, tho' true, Cen- 


ſor of Authors, ſays, that as Pareus was 2 
the Favour of three Kings ſucceſſively, 


made ule of their Authority, and obe 8 
the moſt learned Phyſicians and Surgeons 
to compile that great Work; but ons that 


he ſapply'd them With Obſervations and 


put his Name to it. \ 

9. Jon Vigo an Halian deſerves your _ 
Reading but it muſt be acknowledged 
he was. in the wrong to have every thing 
to be cured by Inciſion and Cauſticks, 


otherwiſe his Book is excellent; but he is 


often miſtaken when he will have nothing 
elſe, apply d but ſuch or ſuch a Chymical - - 

Medicine, when nothing but the Knife will et 

do. There are many Editions of his Works 


in * 


N 


vou may 


= v; 10. hs 
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10. Vidus Vidius an Italiun, who was 


| heretofore ſo very famous, is now ſcarce 
known; (he is commonly called Vidi Vidi) 
He wrote Four Books of Surgery in Folio, 
which were printed at Frankfort in the Year 
1667. which is the beſt Edition, and there 
| Rnd have eyery thing together which you 


ad ſcatrerdll amongſt other 8 oy. 
U. .CLASS. 


: AUTHORS who have written on PAR- 


TICULAR DESTEMPERS, 


Authors who have written particularl 
on ſome Diſtempers are to be made much 
of: And it is laid, that 


1. John Beringarius of Cup extels in 
the Fracture of the Skull, but I never ſaw 


him. He was the firit that reformed Ana- 


tomy in Itah, and he boaſted that he got 


Ml val Sum of Money only out of Mercury. 
This Work is printed at 15 
> IU, 


22. Mavens Awrelinis CERES is bntellent 

on The Secret Native of Impoſthumes, hard 
and waterih Thmonrs, the Cancer, and other 
Abſceſſes of Matter! eo any Part. This 
Author (where-ever you buy him). will 
afford you ſo much Pleaſure, as you cannot 


2 ** leave off r him. 
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. 3. Fabricius Hildanus is moſt perfect on 
$ 2 Gangreen and Sphacelus, and nuch like 
F Diſtempers, as alſo Burns by Fire, or Gun 
powder, and wrote admirably well on the 
. FF Runningin Ulcers. 
5 4. Chriſtopher Schellamer of E in 
˖ Human Bodies. This Book was printed at 
Geneva in the Year 1695. If Jeu have a 
| mind to know all what relates to this Sub: 
ject in a few Hours, you will find it in this : 
ee 
5. Of the Diltempers in the Eyes the 

only one in my Opinion is Maitre Jean 

Traits des Maladlies de FOeil, rites: in 

1707. | 
5 Of the Surgery 80 the Ears, Du Vers | 
n neys Treatiſe De ! Juir mentioned before. 
7. Of the Diſeaſes of the Bones, the beſt 
Author is the famous Surgeon of Paris, 
t BE PETIT, in his Book Do Maladies. Ades 
. Oc, publiſhed at Leyden: by Hagk in the 
"= ear 1709. This 9 never had his 
. Equal, and will hardly be mended); there 
t is not fo much as one little Mutation of a 
Fl | Muſcle in any Cafe omitted. He deſeribes 

the Inftruments with a Mathematical Ex- 


— 


LY 


= 
is | anels, and never forgets che Nella. 
It Netyes: and Fenn 0A e e e 
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OPERATORS: 


WENT Authors who have delenbed En. 
* or Manual Operations, muſt like- 


_ wiſe be read; and the are, 

I. Palfn, a Native of Gandt, an n Anato- 
miſt and Surgeon, in his Book. printed at 
Loden in Dutch in the Vear 171 o, there 


you have moſt accurately Du Verneys Me- 


thod, and the Demonſtrations: he obſerved 


in Diſſe&ing of Bodies at Paris. He pre- 


5 ſuppoſes an Santosi Knowledge of, the 


Parts. Add to him, 

2. The Operations Chirurgiques i in 72 ach, 
which give you the. public Demonſtra- 
tions made every Year by the King's Com- 


mand in the Royal Garden at Park. This 


Work deſerves the higheſt Encomium, for 


there you will find all the late Diſcoveries 


that have /hitherto been made in Surgery. 


It is not the Author's Fault if you do not 


underſtand the Operations, for never any 
one wrote better on this Subject. 


3. The Operationes Manuale: eg gicæ, 


written by Van Solingen, printed while he 


| was living "by Bonteſtein. 
4. Of Cutting for the Stone, Tout the 


laſt (not the firſt) Treatiſe put out by 


Tn, g De — Seckine, printed in the 
Tear 


E pms NS — 


1 : 
Ea" 


wo will tell you more than this Author. 
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| Year 1709. He cut a Hundred every Year, 
| but. heretofore he uſed another Method. 


This Book was written after FR E RE 


FAL.U ES had publiſhed his. 
5. The fulleſt Author De Ea . 


a Cancrorum is Denis [ Dionyſ 2 


f IV. CLASS. 
OBSERVATORS. 


Thoſe who relate the Hiſtory of fin ole 
| Caſes as they have occured to them, are 


1. Fabricius Hildanus in his Obſervationes 


Chirus gice & Medice Centuriis plurimis. This 


Book i is in Folio; you will never find one 


2. Forreſtus in his Books of Surgery, where 


firſt of all he writes its Hiſtory, then adds 
his Schola, - which. contains. Very. learned 
Obſervations. 


1 825 » 


3. Marchette an Anatomiſt of Padaili, 


t his Treatiſe, entituled, £2 Obſervations = 
Chirurgiques.. 


tle Roonluqſen Ee, written in Diucb 


8 in 8 vo. 


5. Schultetus, who has many excellent 


b Thing Ke 
Ba Rosch NN is ' admirable i in was 05 
| ſervationes Anatomice & Chirurgicꝶ cum Au- 


e Caſibus, e at Am ſterdam 


Nene 


7. Ben- 
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both — Po6s 


3. Petrus 8 Cticers. 

9. Stalpert Vander Wiel in his Anatomicæ 
8 N Obſervations in Latin and 
Dute 


= know of. 


PA R T. II. 
| .Diaretice, and the Praxis Medica Interna. , 


DIAKTE TI CE. 
Di | properly ſignifies a Regime E 


Perſon, as to Meat, Drink, Sleep, Reten- 


tives, Motion, Reſt, &c. There are 


very few good Authors on this Sub ject, but 
thele following are the chief, vis. 
1. Hippocrates in his Treatiſe De Victi in 


Peracutis, as alſo in his Treatiſe De V 1. 


in Acutis. Add to him 


2. Galen De Vicki Figronam, | for perhaps | 


8 is no one better. 

3. Peter Girardet in his Commentaries 
in Diætam Acutorum Hippocratis in 8 vo. print- 
ed at Paris in the Year 1631, 

4. Read Arnold De Villa Nova, an Italian, 


the Pope's Phyſician, De Preparandie Cibis 


& Potu MY In the n Tome of his 


Works 


— - 


9939 4” 


Theſe are the principal Authors as * 


Food, but Diætetice is now uſed 
to lignify the whole Regimen of a ſick 


VV 


| e 


: of Studying Phyſick. 
Works i in three Tomes in Folio, iow to 
theſe 


of any that have written better. 


5- H denhant ; than whom Ido not know 


\ Theſe Authors have treated this Subject 


1 very ſeriouſly, and adviſed nothing but 5 


what m ay be Serviceable, and you" OE | 


you can deſire. 


of the Praxis Medica Interna; 


ti the Study of inward Diſtempets, or 


the Advice how to make proper Medicines . 


to be taken inwardly, we muſt be very 


careful in recommending Authors: For 


in this Caſe Miſtakes would be of a ver 


fatal Conſequence. I ſhall therefore ſpeak 

of ſuch as I my ſelf have 9 855 

_ uſe of, or — * have been commonly cried 
up and commended. 

All thoſe from whom we may learn the 

Nature of inward Diſtempers I divide into 


here only 


theſe three general Claſſes following, as you 


ought to do in your Libraries. > : 
5 1. zun eſe toho have ritten Syſlema: 
ſl who hive written of particular | 


1155 


Heber, 
3. Thoſe who only bave 40 bed their 
Ober vat iont. 1 | 
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. A Syſtem is a ſure, entire, well or- 
der d Compages of a certain Art, in which 
is . preſcribed the Inſtruction of all - thoſe 
things which are required in curing Diſtem- 
pers: In no Part are there more Authors 
than in this if you regard their Promiſes ; 
but none fewer if you conſider their Me- 
rit, and whether they have ſtood to what 
they have ſo largely promiſed. ' 
2. Thoſe only have deſcribed. particular 
Diſtempers who have ſo penetrated into e- 
very thing that belongs to ſuch. or fue a 
Diſtemper (in as much as it is knowable 
to Man) that nothing remains undeſcribed 
of its Phenomena, Curing, and Events. 
What Good is. to be found in the Hſtema- 
ticks" is derived from hence; for they muſt 


— - 


firſt know all particular Diſtempers. 


3. The. Obſervators are all ſuch Authors 
who have deſcribed inward Diſtempers, and 
who have not treated: of this or that Di- 
ſemper only, but of eyery one whatſoever 

in its Riſe, Progrols, Effect, Remedies, | 
Tractableneſs an Pentinacy, as alſo thoſe 
obvious Mutations which have happened 
in any. Caſe.  _ Theſe have made. Obſerya- 

tions on every thing that has happen'd in 
Life, or after Death; in the firſt the beſt 
is Hippocrates, after him thoſe. who have 
jiſſected by his Qbſervations, and thence ar- 
_ rived to the utmoſt Perfection. 
FF 


7 


5 Amongſt theſe, : 
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1 I. CLA SY," 7 : 02 
SYSTEMATICKS. | 


& 


1. Hippocrates- is the firſt, his vaſt Vo- 


lume is not to be read in the Order it is 


written, bur firſt of all his Apboriſms, which" 
contain all phyſical practical Axioms, and 
ſuch as for Twenty Three Ages were in- _ 
conteſtable, and to which all Phyſicians, in 


their ſeveral Controverſies with each other, 


always referred themſelves (except in ſome 
few Things which ſeem to be foiſted into 


his M anuſcri pts.) Theſe are confirmed by 
a Thouſand Caſes in getting, demonſtra- 


ting, and curing Diſtempers. He wrote in 
| ſuch a Style as ſcarce any one now-a-days 
. underſtands, and they who have tranſlated 
him have done it according to their own 
Capacity; if any one reads him untranſlated | 
he will find it the greateſt Difficulty in the 


World to underſtand his Meaning. You 


muſt therefore have Recourſe to his Com 


mentators (to whom all ſuch Perſons are 


much indebted) the moſt skiltul in the 
Greek and Latin Languages, and the moſt | 
converſant in ancient Writers (for Hippo- 
cratet had a Family, and he communicated 


his Domeſtick Method of Phyſick only to 


his own People, and which continued for a 


Hundred 


N * K bay Oe 1 hy S * * 1 7 ” I 
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Y Hundred Years in the Family of Aclepi- 


tes Apboriſms 5 after him no one better 


2. James Holler @ Profeſſor of Paris and 
Neformer of Phyſick, whoſe Commenta- 

7 ries are practical and moſt ſtrong and 
3. Valeſius Wrote Commentaries om Hip- 
pocrates in Eleven Books in Folio 

hat the Ancients and others taught of 

#he Apboriſans of Hippocrates you may 

| feud in hum. He Was a Spaniard and 

2 @ Perſon of conſummate Learning. If 

j; on can get theſe Books you have no Oc- 

cam of any other, for other Authors 
generally run into Errors, ay they 
 eprite out of their own Hypotheſes, not 


by Obſervation. In the next Place you 


ought to obſerve his Præcepta Medica, 
where he deſcribes ſome Precepts in Cu- 
ring. Aud laſtly, the whole Sedtion of 
Fecœeſius v Editzon, which ought to be read 
before you undertake to practice; and 
there you will ſee ſeveral general Precept. 
velating to the Diet of fuk Perſons and 
thoſe that are in Health, or ſuch as la- 


bacur under acute Diſtempers, &c. of || 


Want 


„5 


alles to Auguſtur ſo called.) The beſt of 


1. Galen, who. commented. on Hippocta- 


@< » & mim e ome... 


cf a Phyſician. All this may be read 
and eaſily underſtood in three or four 
Days, for here Hippocrates is not ſo 


ep, Aliments, and the Office | 


2. The Second practical Sytematick is 
Aretæut a Cappadotian, and I think this 


Author to come the neareft to Hippocrates 
of any we have, for he did not live long 
after him. There are two Treatiſes of his, 


in both which he gives us ſeveral general 
Inſtructions in Relation to Medicines and the 


Ratio Medendi. Hippocrates wrote every 


thing very confuſedly, but this Author did 
not digeſt Only one or two things, but e- 

very thing H/temarically. I do not fee that 
the nervous Style of Aretæus is much infe- 


rior to that of Hippocratec, and then he 
obſerves greater Order. His beſt Edition 


is only in Greek, printed in 8 vo at the Roy- 
il Preſs at Paris, but it is ſcarce to be 


had. The Augtburg Edition in Folio is like - 


wiſe very beautiful. . 


3. The Third in this Claſs is Aurelius 


_ Cornelins Celſus, who lived in the Reigns of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, and after Aretens is 
the next to Hippocates. This Author is 

the beſt one can truſt to in informing us of 


Hipporrater's Opinion, and if we were 
without him we ſhould make a Thouſand 
8 Miſtakes 
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Miſtakes in reading Hippocrates ; for in his 
Time the Latins learned the Greek Lan- 
guage as we do now the Galenical, and at 
that time likewiſe the Bibliothecæ Alexandri- 
næ, Romanæ, &c. were in being; as alſo a 
great many of Hippocrater's Manuſcripts. 
You cannot follow a better than Celſur, for 
he explain'd Hippocrates and Aretæus in a 
moſt eaſy, ſtrong, yet ſmooth Style. This 
Author, by often reading him will make ex- 
cellent Phyſicians, and from him only you 
may know how the Ancients cured Diſtem- 
pers by Friction, Bathing, &c. without a 
huge Gallimawfry of Medicines. The 
_ Elziver Edition is the beſt, it was printed 
in the Year 1650 in 12m0 by Vander Lin- 
den, which is entirely corrected from his 
Manuſcripts. The Antwerp Edition in 
Folio is likewiſe very good; but this is to 
buy Antiquity too dear; this was like- 
wiſe peruſed by Vander Linden. 3 
4. The Fourth is Galen whom I have ſo 
often mentioned in this Work. _. 
5. The Fifth in order of Time is Pau- 
bus Ægineta a Greek Author later than Ca- 
len, 450 Years before Chriſt, Aretæus about 
a 100 and more after Hippocrates, and Cel- 
fas flouriſhed about the time of Chriſt, Ga- 
len in the Year of our Lord 140, ÆAgineta 
about the Year 300. This learned Man is 
certainly the beſt Phyſician De Re Medica. 


* 


thing relating to internal and external 


Practice, but his Style and Method are en- 


tirely Calenical, that is, altogether Ariſto- 


telian in his Arguments. This Author a- 


mended all what Galen had before written 
in three large Volumes in Folio, made eaſy 
what was difficult, digeſted what lay con- 
fuſed, and reduced all things that were 
ſcattered about in Galen's Works under 


certain Heads. Read what Author you 
pleaſe after ÆAgineta, and you will find 
ſuch Authors Writings to be the ſame 


with his; for as gineta lay buried. up 
in Manuſcripts, other People made bold to 


ſuppreſs his Name and publiſh his Works 


for their own. He is a moſt exact Author, 
but for Gravity is nothing like the three 
firſt T mention 1n this Place, for he ever fol- 


low'd Galen's Doctrine. His Greek Works 
are very ſcarce. The Greek Edition is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt, and is that of Aldus (which 
is very dear) in Folio printed in the Year 


1538; (it 1s very hard to be got being 
ſnatched up into Libraries, eſpecially thoſe 
of England) for at that time Printers were 
very learned Men, as Aldus, Stephanus, &c. 

6. The Sixth is Aetins Amadens, whoſe 


Work after the three former Authors is 
moſt excellent, and is called Tetrabiblns 


Medica & Jatrica. Before you publiſh 
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He wrote Seven Books which contain every 
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any thing relating to any Diſtemper, con- 
ſult Aetius, for he has an admirable Index. 
He collected all things that lie diſperſed in 
Hippocrates, Galen, and others, ſo that in my 
Opinion this Book oughtto he compared to 
Juſtinian's Codes, which Fabian reduced and 
digeſted under ſeveral Chapters. If, for Ex- 
_ ample, you would know what the Anci- 
ents thought of the Pleuriſie, you will find 
the Sentiments of Fifty Authors which you 
could not know but from Actins. The beſt 
Edition is in Greek in Folio by Aldus in the 
Year 1534. 1 | 
7. Alexander Frallianus follows next in 
Order of Time : This Author is very ſhort, 
his Writings are ſupported by Galen's Au- 
thority, but they have notwithſtanding ſe- 
veral beautiful Paſſages. No one ought to 
be without this Book, it is printed at the 
King's Prefs in Paris in Folio only in Greek, 
in a pretty large Volume; it is eaſily un- 
derſtood, but it was likewiſe printed in 
Latin and Greek at Baſil in 800 in the Year 
1556, He preſcribes proper Remedies for 
every Diſtemper, and is really very good, 


as may appear by his Treatiſe of the 


Worms, which is not in this laſt Edition. 
S. Oribaſius was a Writer of the next 
Age (for now the Greek Language began 
to decay.) He was Phylician to Julian the 
Apoſtate, and reduced into a regular Sy- 
FE Er. tem 
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Rem every thing he found looſe and indi- 
geſted in other Authors; the Emperor em- 
ploy'd him in this Work that he might 
make a Collection, and explain, in one Vo- 
lume, the Sentiments of all preceding Phy- 
ſicians. This Book was printed at Baſil in 
8 vo in the Year 1557. Compare this Au- 
thor with all others and you will find he 
very commodiouſly explains the Opinions 
ol the Ancients on every Diſtemper; and 
gives us frequently an Opportunity of in- 
venting Medicines for Diſtempers not eaſi- 
ly curable ; his Advice is excellent, and his 
Materia Medica incomparable. * 
Here ends the Greck:School: I ſhould 
do ill not to recommend to you the Me- 


. rits of theſe Authors; you muſt buy the 
© them very curious Indexes; nor can J re- 
R, commend to you any other amongſt the 
. Greeks. - I- can find every thing almoſt in 
In Aetius. Since the - Greek Tongue was 


ar ſeldom read by Phyſicians, Stephanus gave 
or his Aſſiſtance, who by his applying himſelf 
d, to the publick Good reduced himſelf to an 


he extreme Poverty. He was learned in the 
. Greek and Latin Tongues, and put out the 
xt Works of the principal Phyſicians after Hip- 
an pocrates and Galen. You have from him 


he all the ſaid Authors, except theſe two laſt 
* mentioned, and ſeveral other Romans.: He 
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wrote an Index full of great Learning; 
which contains the moſt minute Particu- 


lars; for Example, The Cauſe of Madneſs in 


- Aetins, &c. ſuch a Page. Its Symptoms, 


Cure, c. in ÆAgineta, 8c, ſuch a Page, Oc. 
It is two Volumes in Folio, tho' ſometimes 
bound up in one about two Hands breadth 

in a very ſmall Character: Heretofore this 
Work was bought for three Florens, but 
it is now ſnatched up into Libraries. You 


may truſt to this Verſion more than any 


other. | 
Amongſt the Roman Authors the 
1. Is Celſus before mentioned. 
2. C. Pliny, who was a Perſon of a vaſt 
Genius, tho' no Phyſician ; he collected 
what he could out of ſome Thouſands of 
Volumes in the time of Veſpaſian for his 
Natural Hiſtory. The Edition of De tl: 
Cumpius | or Des Champs] a French Phyſici- 
an, may be bought any where; this Au- 


thor indeed is not ſo valuable as any of the 
_ foregoing, but yet we cannot be without 


him; for he has ſeveral Things which others 
do not mention, and many things not to 
be met with in aq —mriny TS, 
And here the Romans left off, for the 


Others who wrote in the Latin Tongue 


were of all Nations. After theſe I do not 


know any one I can recommend to you; 
fror all others are purely Galenical, and fo 
5 e much 


that they are therefore not worth your No- 
tice; you loſe your time in reading them, 


for they give but very bad Informations.” 


All thoſe that came after were Arabi- 


an. For after the Vandals had deſtroyed 
all Letters, and the Moors came out of 


Africa into Spain, when they were thence: 


driven out they carried back with them a 


great many Books, and ſet up in the Cities 
of Fez and Morocco Libraries and Uni- 
verſities, and applied themſelves to the 


Study of Phyſick out of thoſe Spoils 


they had brought along with them from 
Europe. I 1. 7 T0 


The Arahians of all Men were of an ex- 


cellent Genius and Penetration, the chief 


of whom were Avicenna, ' Almanzor, Rhas' 


ſes and a great many others I cannot name. 


Hippocrates and Galen had been tranſlated 
into Latin, and then the Science of Phy- 
lick began to be entirely Arabian; and as 
they had every thing from Ariſtotle and Ga- 
len, they abounded with the Chimeras and 
Trifles of the Peripatetick School. | 
From the Sixth Age to the Year 1507. 


every body almoſt followed the Arabiant, 


and their Writings accordingly were ſuita- 
ble to their Notions. |] 
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| much verſed in the Ariſtotelian Phil oſo phy, 
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of the Arabian SECT. 


Of this Sect the beſt Author is 
1. Hieron; Capivaccins a practical Pro- 
feſſor of Phylick. He was moſt famous all 
over ſtaly. He wrote a Treatiſe entituled, 
Medicina Practica in Seven Books, printed 
at Franckfort in the Year 1594; in him 
you will find a Syſtem of all Diſtempers, 
their Deſcription and Method of Cure. He 
acquired great Riches and Honours. When 
he was asked what Secrets he made uſe of, 
he replied, Ihen you know me yon ii know 
n) Secrets, You may notwithſtanding do 
very welb without him, ſince he is too tri- 
fig like the Arabians, and too full of 
Wotds with the Peripateticks. 
2. Felix'Platerus wrote a noble Treatiſe 
called Medicine Praxis, than which no- 
thing can be better, only that he abounds 
with too many Remedies; but in digeſting 
of Diſtempers he is by far the beſt of them 
all. This Book was printed in three Volumes 
in Quarto at Bafil in the Year 1656, which 
Edition is much more exact than that print 
ed in the Year 1625: For the fifth Part, 
which the Father fuppreſſed, was put out 
by the Son; I ſpeak ot his Practical (not 
Anatomical) Works. . 
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3. Nicholas Piſo, Father to Charles Piſo, 
wrote an excellent Treatiſe De cognoſcen- 
dis & curandis Morbis. This Book is in Fo- 
0, and may be had at Vechels for 2 ſmall 
Matter. The Arabian Doctrine corrupted 
all things hitherto ; but theſe Authors I 
mention are the moſt pure and incor- 
rupt.. 
And now the Greek Syſtem began to 


revive. 


About this time they began to read Hip- 
pocrates again, eſpecially in France; [tor 
People plainly ſaw Galen had corrupted 
great many things by Philoſophical Notions. 
Of thele, 

1. The firſt was Tames Holler in his pra- 
ctical Works with Duret's Notes. This is 
really a Golden Treatiſe. He was a moſt 


learned Man, and very skilful and moſt fa- 


mous in Practice: He wrote when he was 
in Years; he is full of admirable Experi- 


ments, of exact Fidelity, and plain in Style. 


His Medico-Chirurgica are very, excellent i in 

that Book. 
2. Duret, who wrote admirable Stholia 
upon Holler; you may buy this Book for a 


very {mall Matter, for eight or ten Stivers; 


it was printed in Quarto © at Geneva in the 


Tear 1635. 


To the Hſtematich may allo be referred 


ſome who have written other Peoples 


XA 4 - - - mn 


| 
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Works. It is ſaid that nothing heightens 
and exalts a Genius more than Travelling, 


for by this Means thoſe Prejudices we have 
of Good and Bad, 5c. are rectified, and 
that no Body is fitter to govern People 


C 


than a Perſon thus accompliſhed. So like- 
wile in Phyſick a Phyſical Genius can ho ways 
be better improved than by reading the Me- 


thods of the Egyptians, Indians, Perſians, &c. 


for Experiments are proved by Succeſs, 


and where Men do not follow the ſame 
Ipinions in Speculation, yet agree in Pra- 
ctice, it is the ſame thing, OS 


Thus : . 1 
1. Proſper Alpinus made himſelf well ac- 


"7 rn: with the Egyptian Method of Phy- 
] 


tick. This Author was an Tralian' born, 


who, that he might learn the chief Seat of 
Phyſick went to Egypt, where Hippocrates 
gained all his Knowledge; and there he col- 


lected his Obſeryations, which you may ſee 


in his Book called De Medicina /Egyptio- 


im; where you will find a great many of 
Hippocratess Obſervations likewiſe. The 


Paris Edition in the Year 1646 is the ful- 
leſt and moſtcompleat,” 7 7 47 


5 " 54 


2. Faines Bontins bort in theſe Provin- 


ces, heretofore Profeſſor in Leyden, under- 


took a great Journey into the Eaſt-Indies, as 
far as Perſia, quva, &c. that he might acquire 


the true Notions of the Indians relating t6 
IE x | 45 75 | ot | 
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| their own Diſtempers. Never Man cured 
more Diſtempers by Simple Remedies than 

Bontius. Read him on the Dyſentery, Con- 
traction of the Nerves, &c. His Book De 
Medicina Indorum is bound up with the 
Medicina Agyptiorum- of Alpinus, tho you 

may buy it here at Leyden by it felt ; it is 
4 very little Book. Sg 5: pe HO 
3. William Piſo wrote a Book at Am- 
ſterdam De Medicina Braſilienſi vel Indie Oc- 

_ cidentalis, you have it in his Works at large 
printed in Folio at Amſterdam in 1640, where 
you may likewiſe have — 5 
— rkgrave's Opera Braſilienſia. Nor 

| ſhould we make flight of the Method of 

theſe Indians in Phyſick, for there are no 
where People of a greater Genius and 
healthier Body, than theſe People living 
in thoſe Countries commonly to a Hundred 

Tears. ‚ͤJJJ non Cm 

5. Guten Rhme wrote a Treatiſe De 

Chinenſium Medicina. This Hollander for 

many Years together, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
dived into the Arcana Medicine of the 
Chineſe. aſl 5. IO 


1 GL KS; 

Aut hort on particular Diſtempers. 

L Theſe following are the Authors who 
bave written on particular Diſtempers only. 


1. Hip- 
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1. Hippocrates in his Books De Afectihus 
©; Morbss internis. . 5 
2. Cælius Aurelianus, but this is a Writer g 
whom we have great Reaſon to doubt of. 
His Style is ſcarce intelligible, and fo very 
barbarous, that one can hardly find out his 
Meaning; but yet his. Matter is moſt excel- 
lent : He wrote Of the quick and ſlow Paſ- 
ſions, as alſo ſomewhat of Surgery, which 
Book is quite loſt. His Works are printed 
at Amſterdam in Quarto by. Wetſten; but the 
beſt, and which is to be had almoſt any 
where, is Helvetiuc's Edition printed above 
two Years ſince. I take this Book to have 
been written by Soranus of Epheſus, for it is 
impoſſible for a Man who had compoſed 
ſuch beautiful Monuments in Phyſick to 
write in ſo barbarous a Style; which makes 
me think that that noble Epheſian ¶ Soranus] 
who was thought to be loſt, was tranſlated 
in Africa into Latin by Cælius Aurelianus, 
which Tongue he did not very well un- 
derſtand; he has notwithſtanding every 
where hit the Senſe of the Author. In this 
Book the Signs and Preſages of Effects are 
admirable, and the Sentiments of all Phy- 
ficians that preceded him are here collect- 
ed; he very exactly tells us all even the 
moſt minute Signs of the Diſtempers he 
deſcribes, and allo what Effects are likely 
to follow ; nor is there any Author, that has 
| ; come 
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come to our Hands, who deſerves more than 


thin Neis to him 
3. Is Bellonius, whoſe Works were printed 


at Paris in Quurto in three Volumes in the 
Year 1640; as many Authors as have read 


Bellonius, and underſtood his Method, have 
unanimouſly commended him. He wrote 
every thing in a moſt compendions yet e- 
legant Style, and with the Exactneſs of Hi 


pocrates without any Prejudice; he is uſeful 


both for the Study, and the Chamber of the 


Patient. He wrote De Morbis Virginum & 


Mulierum Epidemicis and ſeveral other diffe- 
rent Subjects, as alſo on Hippocrates. If 


he can be bought for a moderate Price let 


every one get him. Add to him 
4. The Compendium of thoſe three moſt 


noble Eugliſb Authors in Phyſick, Morton, 


Harris and Lyſter, as printed in Germany 
in one Volume. Morton wrote practical- 
ly, but he was too fond of ſome certain 
Medicines. He is a Writer that has ſeen a 
great deal, made a great many curious Ob- 
ſervations which he very candidly delivers 
down to us. Harrit is without his Equal 


in his Way, whom T always found in Pra- 


Rice to have ſaid every thing very true; for 
Example, in fucking Children, that many 
of their Diſtempers were owing to indi- 


geſted and coagulated Milk. Next fol- 


lows | $25 
„ J. Sydenham, 
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5. Yaenham, whom no one ought to 


mention but with Honour. This Author 


laying aſide all the Pomp of Learning and 
Syſtems, - did nothing elſe but obſerve by 


the Clinica Methodus of the Ancients what 


happen'd in Diſtempers. He was excellent 
in this, that one may ſo know the Nature 
of Diſtempers as to admit no deductory 
Concluſions, to uſe no Authors, nor take up 
any Prejudice ; but he tells what pre-exiſt- 


ed in the Body and Life of the Patient; for 


Example, that he fell into ſuch or ſuch a 
Diſtemper, then deſcribes after the fame 


Method the Idea of ſuch known Diſtem- 


per, that at ſuch a time there were ſuch 
Symptoms and what thence followed, and 
it he had the Aſſiſtance of any one he owns 
it; he praiſes nothing, but very plainly ſays, 
that ſuch a thing was effected by ſuch 
Means; then he obſerves the Iſſue and E- 
vent of ſuch Diſtemper as to Death, Ge. 


and this he relates in ſuch manner that 


you can no where have a clearer Notion of 
its Nature than in the - Writings of this Au- 
thor ; for Example, he ſays, that at five a 
Clock in the Afternoon in the fourteenth 
Day of the Small Pox, when the Patient 


was ſuppoſed to be pretty, well recovered, 
be began to breath with much Difficulty, 


grew delirious, fell into Convulſions, and 


at ſuch a time expired. So in like manner 
1 * | ; : : : | he 
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he deſcribes the Events of other Diſtem- 
pers; for Example, he tells us of one who 
to all Appearance was recovered from the 


Small-Pox, had Supputations at the Joynts 
which he cured after ſuch a manner. If a 
Diſtemper was curable he deſcribes the 


Signs that indicated ſuch future Cure; I 


know no one like him, his Method is moſt 
excellent. He ſaid, That when a ſecond Di- 
ſtemper came upon a Man during the firſt, 
one muſt give way to the other; in the 
firſt Place he made his Obſervation on the 
Progreſs of the Diſtemper by doing no- 


thing at all, and thence framed his Me- 


thod of Cure. He then obſerved by the 
Application or Omiſſion of what things a 
Diſtemper grew moſt violent, and by the 


Application or Omiſſion of what, it grew 


more quiet and eaſie, and thus diſcovered 
an almoſt never erring Method. But this 
Method has one very great Inconveniency 


in it, and that is, it is ſuch a long time be- 


fore we can be able to know any thing. 


Now Diſtempers have a great many things 
common, as for Example, in all Inflamma- 


tory Diſtempers letting Blood takes away 


their firſt Root, then purging Clyſters muſt 


be uſed, and Anodynes in the Evening, and 
thus all ſuch like Diſtempers are cured. For 


by hisObſervations on the Small-Pox, Inflam- 


mation in the Lungs, Pleuriſie, &c. you 
w Ne. will 
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comes to paſs, and therefore we muſt not 


always proceed by that Method, where 


there are ſo many Experiments to be made 
before any thing is to be done. In his 


Schedula Monitoria ultima, which I look up- 


on to be the beſt of all his Writings, he 
ſays, he learned that ſeveral Diſtempers, 
Vvwlbich he particularly deſcribes, may be cu- 
red by a ſure Method; and he ſaid this af- 
ter a long Courſe of Practice. But I do 
not adviſe you, as he does, to read no bo- 
dy at all, for the time that others ſpent in 
reading he paſt in Obſervations ; for Exam- 
ple, he obſerved that after fourteen Days a 
Pleuriſie never ended in any other Diſtemper, 
which yet you will find to be otherwiſe in my 
Book printed for the uſe of Families. Thus 


therefore are our Obſervations to be conti- 
nually augmented and corrected by thoſe of 


other People; and certainly he would have 
written much better had he conſulted o- 


ther Authors. However in his Cure of the 


Plague he quoted ſeveral, and by their Opi- 


nions confirmed his own. In this his Inten- 


tion was, that we ſhould paſs our whole 


Life in making Obſervations only. 


VS. Chriſtopher Bennet a London Phyſician | 
put out a ſmall Book in 840 printed at 

London in the Year 1654, which was re- 
printed two Years: afterwards in London, 
| as 


will ſee that all what I have mentioned 
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as alſo at Franckfort ; the Title of the Lon 
don Edition is Veſtibulum ad Theatrum Tabi- 


dorum, his Obſervations are moſt profound, 


and received with the greateſt Applauſe. 


He promiſed to put out another perfect 


Work, vig. Theatrum Ipſum Tubidorum, 


which made the German Printers in their 
Edition inſtead of Veſtibulum to put Thea- 
trum Ipſum Tabidorum in the Title Page to 
make it {ell the better. But I cannot ſay 

whether the Author ever finjſhed that Work, 

or whether he died before. He wrote like- 
wile a Treatiſe De Phthiſi & de Movhbis 
Pulmonum-; he treated of their Origin, Na- 
ture, Secretion by Spitting, (5c. very pro- 
foundly. One thing amongſt all the reſt he 
took particular Notice of, and that is, he 


ſays, That a Vomica Clauſa in this Diſtem- 


per would either conſume or be excreted 
by Spitting, which had eſcaped the Obſer- 
vation of all other Phyſicians. He likewiſe 


- obſerves that one Sort of Meat by its Qua- 
lity leaves in the Body ſomewhat which 


cannot be perſpired, and demonſtrates that 
theſe Particles being carried into the Blood, 


and being inſeparable, cauſe Articular Di- 


ſtempers, Rheumatiſms Gc. but if there be 
a Coalition or Aggeſtion of theſe in the Fi- 


ſtuls Pulmonales it will cauſe difficult Re- 


ſpiratlon and a Cough, which will terminate 


into Spitting, Vomica or Impoſthume, or the 


Deſtruction 
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Deſtruction of the Lungs; whatever othe?; | 
have written of this Diſtemper you will find 
in him. He ſays, That the Droplie, before it 4 
has gathered any Water may eaſily be cured, 
but not. afterwards, for then it is inſupera- 
ble. He demonſtrates from he Colour of 
the Spittle, the Nature of the Diſtempe: ; 
for Example, if it be Dark and Aſh co 
loured ſuch a Matter is gathered together, 
and that by ſuch a Method it requires ſuch 
a Medicament or Medicine; and that Milk 
may cure one Man and kill another, which 
no one ever wrote of but himſelf. He was 
a Man of conſummate Learning, and of 
the Engliſb Writers it muſt be allowed that 
they ſtick, very candidly and without Preju- 
dice, cloſe to Truth, and write with Elo- 
quence and a great deal of Life and Spi- 
rit. This Gentleman was troubled him- 
ſelf very much with the Phthiſick, and had 
a great many of his Friends under his Care 
that laboured likewiſe under the ſame Di- 
ſemper, and thus he found out and col- 
lected every thing himſelf very compendi- 
ouſly, not from Arguments but from above a 
Hundred Obſervations ; However ſcarce one 
of a Hundred of his Readers will perhaps 
underſtand him, his Obſervations are ſo very 
profound; I have my ſelf very often, when 
J have been doubtful what to do to my 
| e Patients, 
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Patients, have had Recourſe to — and 
found the greateſt Aſſiſtance. 


Herman Vander Heyden wrote in 


2 Walloon Language (thoſe that under- 
ſtand Montaignes French may underſtand 

him) eg Obſervations on the Gout, 
Rheumatiſm, Laske, Bloody Flux, articu- 


lar Diftempers, and the like. He demon- 


ſtrates that all theſe are rather cured by re- 


rh 6 Medicines than hot. He put out 
a Treatiſe of cold Water to be uſed in cu- 
ring Diſtempers either by drinking it or Im- 


merſion; whence the uſe of Immerſions in 


cold Water are now a-days ſo much in 
uſe. He wrote this Work while he practi- 


ed Phyſick, in Quarto; it was then pub- 


ed by Pieces in a ſmall Ofavo or large 


Dundee. He wrote another Book in 38 | 
tin but not ſo good. But you muſt obſerve. 
this is not the ſame Perſon with Vander 


Heyden who wrote a Book of Anatomy 
in Zeland. 


8. Conrad Schneider put out a Treatiſe 


De Morhis Catharrofis. - 
9. Jobn Baptiſt Helmont wrote as very 


well of ſome Diſtempers, but he muſt be 
read with Prudence. He was the firſt good 
| Writer that ever wrote De Lithiaſi ſen Se- 
minali Diſpoſitiune in Corpore ad Concretiones 
ene as ; for ae, latters I cannot re. 
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= commend him, for he was a moſt violent 
| Chymical Phyſician. A 
| 10. Bellini on the Pains in the Head and 
Breaſt, and Fevers, is abſolutely the beſt 
Author that ever was, but not in reſpect 
of Method of curing. He wrote admira- 
bly well of Prognoſtick and Diagnoſticks, and 
indeed as often as I turn over this Author 
I cannot believe it to be the Work of one ” 
Man, bur that he collected what was com- 
municated to him by a great many others. | 
In the Apoplexy he teaches us what is An- 
tecedent; Concomitant and Subſequent. He 
brings in Anatomy, and ſays, That in fach 
4 Part there is ſuch'a Matter which has 
ſuch an Efficacy: ſcarce any Man reaſoned 
Hotter. Teould have placed him in the Num- 
ber of the Szmeioricks, but he is alſo very 
good on Diſtempers themſelves ; he gives 
4 good Reaſon for Diſtempers, which I my 
ſelf have obſerved in my Patients to be true. © 
11. Of the Luer Gallica, or French Diſ- N 
eaſe, and every thing relating to it, I ſhall ky 
only recommend to you one Work, and that 
is very ſcarce, viz. the Variorum Opus print- 7 
ed in two Volumes at Venice, in which you 
. will find collected by the moſt skilful Ter- 
pos all things both Ancient and Modern 
—_ | (relating to this Malady) to the very de er 
I its Edition; and this Work wil fopply'the | + 
Place of a whole Library on this Subject. | ® 
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I'come now to mention ſuch, as. have 
written 


De Morbs Mutioun 


Authors who have written ON this Sub- L 
are 


1. Bellonius in his late Treatiſe De Mor- 
bis Virgi flees ac Mulierum. | 
catus in his Book De Morbis Vir- 


Hs; there is only one Edition of this 


Work. | 

3. De Morbis Gravidarum, Puerperarum ; 
Purtewientium, &c. Mauriceau alone is ſuf- 
ficient in his two Treatiſes; in the firſt he 


admirably well diſcourſes De Morbis Gra- 


vidarum & Puerperarum, and the ſecond is 


| 0 of excellent Obſervations relating there- 


He writes in a very plain Style with- 
oi. Argument, after a long Experience, and 


we cannot expect any thing more perfect 


on any one particular Diſtemper. I could 
add ſeveral others, but if you have chens 


you need defire no more. 


<6: 4.644: I CLASS. hs 
OBSERVATORS. 


| "lation i is a fnaple, natural, true 1 


numeration of all thoſe things which may be 
taken Notice of by the _— Senſes in any. 
TA 


ick 
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ſick Perſon. There are ſome who think 
there is nothing more eaſy than to publiſti 


Obſervations, but in reality there is nothing 
more difficult. I ſhall not here recommend 


to you thole who have aſcribed the Events 
of Nature to their Medicines, but thole 
who have made their Obſervations after f 


long Experience ; for there are a great ma- 


ny who have . publiſhed their Obſervations - 


where a natural or ſpontaneous Cure of 
Diſtempers is aſcribed by an Author to ſuch 


or ſuch a Medicine, and this I could ſhew 


you did I not hate Envy : I ſhall therefore 


only recommend to you the moſt candid, 


and the chief of theſe are 


1. Charles Piſo, that incomparable Phy- 


ſician of Lorrain, who wrote a Book De 
Merbis a Seroſa Colluvie ortis (before Har- 


vey) printed in Quarto in the Year 1618; 


bur the fineſt Edition is that with Marginal 
Indexes referring to the Contents in Oc favo 
printed by Hackius in the Year 1650. This 
Author was well skilled in the Gree, La- 
tin and Arabian Tongues ; he was Son to 


that noble Profeſſor of Phyſick Nicholas Pi- 


ſo; he applied himſelf from the Beginning 
to the Study of Phyſick; after much Tra- 


velling and a long Experience he thought 


on this Book, wherein he refutes the Chime- 
ical Notions of Galen and the Arabians, tho 
he was of that Sect, This Book may ſerve 
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as 
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as a Pattern to all Writers of Obſervations. 
He firſt obſerves the Antecedent Cauſes of 
a Diſtemper both within and without the 
Patient, then how the Diſtemper begins, 
ends and is cured ; or if the Patient ſhould 

die, he Anatomically deſcribes the dead 
Body, and that with the greateſt Exactneſs; 
and at laſt makes a Concluſion of the Na- 
ture of the Diſtemper. This Book is very 
ſcarce, but I hope I ſhall take care ſhortly 
do haye it reprinted, ſince it is ſo much 
| hoarded up in Libraries. ON 
2c. After him comes Petrus Forreſtus, tho 
not comparable to him. He at firſt began to 
read Lectures of Phyſick in this Univerſity, 
but did not long continue in that Station, 
having heaped up immenſe Riches, and after 


fifty Years Practice of Phyſick, which he 
learned in France, Itah, &c. (for he practiſed 


_ almoſt all over Europe,) at laſt had a moſt 
ſplendid Practice at Delſt and the Hague. 
His Obſervations are written with great 
Fidelity, having Scholia annexed to every 
one of them, where he tells you every 
thing that the Ancients, Greeks, Romani, 
Arabians, or the Followers of the Arabian, 
had amongſt them worth taking Notice of. 

It is a moſt compleat Work. He wrote on 
Surgery as well as Phyſick. His Works are 

printed at large at Roan in Normandy in 
Folio in the Year 1654. The other Editions 
ol ee, 1: 13 $5 
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are good enough, but this is the beſt be- 
cauſe of the Index. SE 

5. Theophilus Bonet wrote his Sepulchre- 


tum Anatomicum in two or three Volumes 
in Folio. This Author ſtudied Night and 


Day on that Work, that he might collect 


out of all Authors ſuch Obſervations as they 
made on dead Bodies. Every particular 
Place is mentioned in the Index; you will 


read him a thouſand times over to inform 


your ſelves in the Notion of a Diſtemper. 


He briefly deſcribed the Symproms while 


the Patient was ſick, and afterwards what 


he obſerved in his Body when he was dead. 


He does not make uſe of much Argument. 


I have known many a one made a good 


Phyſician by uſing him, nor can we want 
him without great Inconveniency. 


4. Jobn Schenhins wrote his Obſervatio- 
nes Medice ac Chirurgicæ, printed in Onarto 


in Germany, This Author is very faithful 
and exact and eaſily enough to be had. 


5. Nicholas Tilpius, a Phylician very well 


received every where; at Fourſcore Years 
of Age he wrote to his Son Peter his more 
curious Obſervations. which he made in his 


moſt excellent Practice at Amſterdam ; the 


laſt Edition which contains above a hundred 
Obſervations is what you muſt buy. It was 

printed by Elac vir in 890 at Amſterdam in 
WS ä the 
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the Curious Miſce 
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the Year 1672. This Book is well known. 

Next to him follows — Cn 
6. Felix Platerus in his Obſervations (I 


recommended him amongſt the Sytkematicks) 


who lived to a great Ages His Son per- 
fected this Work; it is entituled, Obſerva- 


tiones Medicæ, and printed in three Books 
in Folio at Baſil in the Vear 1623. 


7. There are likewiſe Collections of Ob- 
ſervations written by ſome Authors, called 
lanies | Miſcellanea Cu- 

rioſa] in a great many Volumes in Ouarto, or 
the Ephemerides Academie Leopoldina, inſtitu- 
ted by the Emperor Leopold ; its Members 
were diſperſed all over Africa, Aſia, &c. and 
they were obliged by certain Statutes to ſend 
to the Preſident every thing they obſerved re- 


| lating to Phyſick, Chymiſtry and Natural Hi- 


ſtory. There are indeed a great many Trifles 

intermixed, but they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
No body can be well without theſe, though 
they are very dear: I am very ſorry they 
have been left off for theſe-two Years} _. 

8. It is likewiſe. great pity that Du Ble- 
gay has diſcontinued his Journal des Sa- 
vans (that Zodiack for Phyſicians) which 
was. firſt publiſhed in the Year 1685, 


and continued for ſome time in ſeveral Vo- 


lumes in Oxarto; in which that Author di- 
geſted the moſt curious Obſervations of the 
Perſians and others that communicated 
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them to him, There are in that Work 


a great many things worth your reading. 
| Beſides theſe there are a hundred others 
who have made their Obſervations, but 


theſe only I have now mentioned pleaſe 
me. Sydenham ſays, That nothing hurts 
Phyſick ſo much as particular Obſervations, 
for we can improve nothing by them, ſince 


perhaps in the next Year another Man will 


publiſh thoſe that are quite contrary. But 
to write Obſervations well, all the Cha- 


racers and Conditions aforeſaid are to be 


required which all thoſe Authors I have 


mentioned were Maſters of. 


SSSISSESIAAGSESHESISESS, 


A D D E N D A. 


AUTHORS that have written, 
De Confilio Medico, 


A Great many very grave Authors in 
Phyſick have undertaken to commu- 


* 


nicate their Thoughts about the Direction 


of this Study; amongſt whom there are 
ſome who quote Modern Phyſicians only, 
others have given us a Method how, and 
what Authors are to be read, as 


1. C eerge 
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1. George Walter wrote a Book on this 
Subject, called Slua Medicorum in Quarto, 

printed in the Year 1675. 5 ; 
2. Hermann Cormgius a German, that in- 
comparable Profeſſor at Helmſtadt, who 
contended with others for the Palm. He 
wrote a Book called Introductio ad Univer- 


ſalem Medicam, printed at Hehnſtadt in ꝗto 


in the Year 1654. He had read much and 
with an inimitable Diligence, and retained 
the Opinions of all Authors to a Miracle, 
for he was wont to cite the Pages of Books 
Extempore ; he was of ſo bright a Judg- 


ment that he was called from the Profe{- 


ſors Chair to be a Stateſman in Germany and 
left our Art, He wrote a great many fine 
Things. „ 
3. Gunther CHriſiopher Schellamer put 
out this Book of Corymgins's with excel- 
lent Notes in Co, printed at Spicys in 


the Year 1688; in which is likewiſe in- 


ſerted Gaſpar Bartholin's Treatiſe De Stu- 


dio Medico inchoando & continuando, as al- 


fo the Conſilium Medicum of Peter Caſtelli, 


who was a Roman Doctor and chief Pro- 


feſſor of Phyſick at Meſſna in Sicily, o- 


therwiſe called Optimus Medicus; in which + 


he tells you . the beſt Authors in every 
Part, In that Book alſo, you have Johy 
Vander Linden's Manuductio ad Medici- 


nain, as alſo Rhodius s Introductio ad 


Medi- 
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Medicinam, which otherwiſe would ne- 


ver have ſeen the Light. This Book de- 


ſerves to be read by every body. Schellamer 


is ſtill living, and this very Year about two 


Months ſince he ſent me his Book in 


Qyarto, entituled, Via Regia ad Artem Me- 
ndi, where he acts with much Candour 


in his Direction of this Study of Phyſick ; 
and I am glad you can add this Book to 
the reſt. 3 © : 


IL There are fiveral other Authors 


who have written De Confilio Medico, and 


the Choice of Books which will give an in- 


| | fight into all Authors who have written of 


Phyſick; as | 
1. Foln Ant. Vander Linden De Scriptis 


 Medices, mon at Leyden and afterwards 


at Norimberg in Germany with Additions, 
entituled, Lyndenius Renovatus, You may 
bave it any where. _ LEE 


2. Lypenins. in his Bibliotheca Medica in 
Folio. This Author, with the Aſſiſtance 
of ſeveral others, took the Titles of Di- 
ſtempers, and under every Title put 


down the Names of the beſt Authors Al- 
phabetically. And thus you have a 
moſt excellent Index of univerſal Phy- 


ſick, and he has left Spaces to inſert o- 


thers. 


I have 
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I have now finiſhed this METHOD, I 
have told you what I know and what occur- 
red to me in my firſt ſetting out in this 
Science, nor have I mentioned any Author 
I am not well acquainted with; and 1 
hope for this my Advice you will retain a 
grateful Remembrance of your Profeſſor 


and Maſter, 


HERMANN BOERHAAVE. 
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COMPREHENDING 


The Names of the Authors cited in this 
Work, the Subjects they reſpectively 
wrote upon, the Titles of their Books, 
their beſt Editions and Characters, all 

placed in the Order as they are to be 
read, and by which Gentlemen may 

| guide themſelves in their Choice of 
Books, and erecting their Libraries. 


Of the Nature of Bodies, Diverſity of Atoms, the 


Figure and Frey of Bodies. 


Emocritus. V 28 
nf,, ne 
Lucretius Carus. „ 
Diogenes Laertius. De Vita 22 phorum lib. 
10. de Vita Epicuri Democriti. ibid. 


Peter Gaſſendi. His Commentary upon the roth 
Book of Diogenes Laertius, Printed i in 420. ibid. 
Sir Iſaac Newton. 


29 
e De la Lumiere & ae la Prem Lo 
| eil. 
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: T0 INDEX. 

Keil. His Introduction to true Natural Philo- 
ſophy. Page 29 
Andrew Taquet. His Auchinetick, in 8vo. 37 
C. C. Preſter. Elemens de Mathematique, in two 
Vol. in Quarto French. 38 

_ Enclid's Elements firſt fix Books. Furnier s Edi 
tion with Melder s Notes. ibid. 
Euclid's Elements. By Barrow, printed at Lon- 
don. ibid. 
Clavius on Euclid. Printed at Rome in two Vo- 
lumes Octavo. |  t#bid, 
Bernard Lami. Elemens de Geometrie ou Traite de 
la Meſure de Corps. Printed in Octavo in the 
Year 1655. 39 
Philip Lansberg. De Geometrii Triangulorum lib, 
4. Amſterdam in 4to, 1631, 45 
Andrew Taquet. His Geometria Practica, print: 
ce d at Aunverp in Folio, 1669- 1 
Adrian VI His Tabula Sinuum & Tangenti- 


um. Reviled by Francis a e and — 
at Dort in 1664. ibid. 
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Wallis. His Treatiſe of Percuſſion, at Page 668, 
printed at London in 4# in 1670. 66 
T he Royal Society o En wag) In their Phi- 

loſophical Tranſactions, No. 403. Loudon, 110 

Keil. His Introduction, @c. 

Hugens. Trattatus de Percuſſione in his Poſthur 
mous Works. Printed and fold at Leyden b y 
Bonteſtein. . 

Galileus. De motu locali & gravitate n 

at Lyons and Piſa. 

Alphonſus Borellus. De vi Percuſſi Jonis, ib 

Wallis. His Mechanicks, in Quart. . 

| Deſcartes 


& 


Deſcartes. De la Loy Mechanique, Page 72 


Is HYDROSTATICKS. 


Archimedes. De his que humidis inſunt, reviſed 8 
by Barrou, and printed at London in 1675. 


74 


Stevin. His | Hyponmemata Mathemazica vel Hy- 


droftatica, in Folio, . 


Wallis. De Hhdroſtat. Mechanicorum, London in | 


Quarto 1670. ibid. 


Alphonſus Borellus. De v Pei cuſſio zonis, at 
Bologna in Itah, as alſo by Vander Aa, ibid. 


Mr. Boyle. In his ee Paradoxes. ibid. 
On HYD RAULICKS. | 


Torkerllius De Tubo Torricelliano, _ F 76 


Benedictus Caſtelli. His Works, written in J- 


talian in Quarto. . ibid. 


Monſieur L Abbé Marriote. In his Experimens 
On the other Proprieties of FL UI D * 


and Light. 
Borellus. 
Bellini. 
Pitcairne. 


Mapighius. * 


Hydroftatiques, in 8 v. This Work is lately 
tranſlated into Engliſh by. Mr. Deſaguliers, and 
printed at London in 8 718.  thid. 


95 lac Newton. In his Philoſophical Prinei- 
ples, Part Third. 5 
Hugens. In his Feste 0 of Gravity, Regner. 


Tre INDEX. 
On HSC RN 


Alriſtotle. | | 9972 Page 83 
Plin y Put out by Dear 
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Sir Francis Bacon Lord f Verulam. His Ni- 
Tural Philoſophy, printed at Franckfort i in Folig 


1655. 

My. Boyle. His Works, printed at London a 

Oxford. 
The Frenah Rdjal Society. In their Journal De 
N par at Parts in 1665, 97 
Dr. Lewthorp. His Abridgment of the my 
ſop hical Tranſactions, in 3 Vol. in 4to. 
. 5 NN Hiſtory of all the Experiments Ge in 
the Univerſity & Cemenrina in Tuſcany, in Ital 
an in Folio 1667, 89 
Signor Abbate Roſati. In bis Gjornale © di Lie- 
55 . 
Leopoldinæ Socictatis Mi ifellanca Curioſa, prin 
ed at Leipſick, begun in the Year 1670, and 
continued to the Year r707 or 1708. 90 
John Baptiſt Du Hamel. His Hiſtory of the h- 
cademy of Paris, in a0, beginning from the 
| Year 1665, and ends in the firſt Edition 
(which is the beſt) at the Year 1699. ibid, 
Ada Teypfienfia, in thick Volumes, - * 


The French Academiſts. Hi 401 rede P Academie ts 
| -Scrences, beginning in the Year 1699. 92 
Uiyſles Aldrovandus. In his Works, in hire 


Volumes in Folio. 


175 Goaradus Geſnerus, 3 10 


8 er e Cæſalpinus, from hone Moriſon bor 
roued. 1 94 
Father 


print. 
ö and 


The IN D E X. 
Father Morinus, or Merſenne. His Experiments 


Phyfica Mechanica, printed at Paris, Page 94 


Torricellius. e 
hHenedictus Caſtelli. . 4 5 
| Borellus. I = | . 98 


; ' LV'Abbe Marriotte. In all his Treatiſes, eſpe-. 


cially his Eſſays de Phyſiques. ibid. 


 Perault. | In all his Works, and i in his a” de 


Phyſique. 
D'Amontons, Fellow of the Rojal Society of Paris. 


ibid. 
De la Hire. In his Nature Phenomenis, ibid. 
Hugens. De Pendulorum Motu. W 


. Ilacc . | / ibid. 
u CHYMISTRY. 
Nicholas le Ferre. In his Treatiſe, printed at 


Paris in tw Volumes in 1270, and ſinoe at 


Leyden in 12mo in two Vol. 105 
Father Lemery. Cour de Chemie, Printed at Le 
den by Bonteſtein 1697. .. a0 
n Morley. Printed at Leyden in Qua 

701 

bat. colectauea Chemica, printed at Amſter- 

dam 1 in 8V0. bid. 
Conradus Barchauſen. Printed at Leyden by 

| Bonteſtein. ibid. 
Boyle. His Works 1 in four vol. in 40. ibid. 
Kungelius. 106 
Nehemiah . TY ibid. 
Homberg. 8 ibid. 
Godfrey. 1 e z bid. 
Otho Tachenius. . ibid. 
Anth ony Nerius. De Arte Vi triaria, ibid. 
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The INDEX: 
George Stachley. Page 107 
The Thiloſophical Tranſagions of London and 


Paris. | ibid. | 


1 the THEORY of PHYSICK. 


Boy le. Apparatus ad Sanguinem Humanum, print- 


ed at London in $00. . 
Hierom. Barbatus. De Sanguine ejuſque Sero, 
printed at Frankfort in 120 1667. 108 
John Baptiſt Helmont. r! th, 
Otho Tachenius. His Treatiſes Fppocrates 
. Chemicus & Morborum Princeps, &c. ibid. 
John Laurence Bauſchius. De Lapide Hæmatite 
& Atite, Printed at 1 in 8vo in oy 
ibi 
Vieuſſens. 109 


Iſaac Holland. Of the Quititeſſeacs of Hain 


Blood, printed i in Dutch i in Folio ibid. 


& UR INE and its c 4 NA LYSIS. 


Boyle. | mid. 
Laurence Bellini. De Urinis & lun ibid. 
Willis. 2 10 
John Baptiſt Helmont. De * . 


ſaac Holland. ; 2 - ibid. 


On the BILE. 


Silvius. 8 „ | | | I bid. 
hniue. '  thid. 
Verheyn. His Second Part of Atiatomy; print- 

ed at = in * in che Tear 1710. 


W ibid, 


O. 
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o. PHARMACY © 


| Tournefort. Des Plantes naiſſant aux environs de 


Paris, printed at Paris in So. Page 112 
Nehemiah Grew. | ibid. 
r 8 ibid. 
Nobert de Du. 3 
Dodart. Hiſtoire des Plantet, printed in Hlio and 
$010 200, „ 
Du Hamel. | 2 bid. 
Godfrey a Bolduc. ibid. 


Angelus Sala. Opera Auguſta Chemica, printed at 
. Frankfort in Quarto in 1647. 1 


John Schroder. Pharmacopæia Chimica Medica, 


printed at Frankfort in Quarto 1685, and at 
- Leyden in 8. 115 and 116 


three Vol. (or one) in Folio 


John Zwelfer. Phar macopæia Regia, printed at 


Nuremberg in Folio 1677. ibid: 


Joſeph Quercetanus. Pharmacopæia Dogmatica 


reſtituta & Hermetica, printed at Paris in 4to. 
atterwards in Germany. © „ 
Daniel Ludovici. Pharmacopæia moderno Secul. 
ayplicata, printed in Gothick-Saxon in 8 o 
#4. TORT» - . ibid. 


on Materia Medica aud BOTANY 


Markgrave. Materia Medica contructa, printed 
at Leyden in Quarto. - 


Medicam, printed at London in 8v0 1693. ibid. 


Gabriel Fallopius. Tractatus de Medicamentisſ & 


Medicinalibus in Dioſcoridis librum, printed in 
; 122 
2 2 | Dioſcorides. 


121 
Schroder. Pharmacopæia. 4. 
Dale. Parmacologia ſiue Manuductio ad Materiam 


Mes IN PDE x. 


Didſcorides. With Mathiolus's Notes, publiſhed 
by Gaſpar Bauhinus. ibid. 

Salmaſius. Exercitationes Pliniane in Solinum on 
. Plinium, printed at Paris in three he 1 
Folio 1629. 


Agricola. De Re Fodinaria & Malia, Nane 


in Folio. 124 
Fabius Colonna. Phylobaſanzs & Ecphraſis Plan- 
tarum minus cognitarum, printed at Rome in 

Quarto. 132 

John Bauhinus. Opera, in Folio. 133 
Moriſon and Ray. eilig 
Dodonæus. Printed at Antwerp in Folio 1644. 
| 13 

Lobelius Opera Botanica. id 


OSTEOLOGT 


| Malpightne." Opera Poſthuma de Genere Offi um. 
e 

Kerckringius. Spicelegium Anatomicum & Oſteb- 
genia Fetuum, printed in Quart at Amſter- 
Aam 1670. . 189 
—— His Aushropogeniæ Khnographia ſeu Delineatio 
feribens Hominis Geneſin ab Ovo Fecundato uſque 
ad nonum Menſem, printed in Quarto 1670. 170 
Malpighins. De Cornu Bovini Generatione & 


Concretione in his Opera Poſthuma. ibid, 
His Epiſtle ad Sponium. ibid. 

His Epiſtle De Ovo Jacubato. tbid. 

Cha. Drelincourt. Conceptus de Conceptu Human, 
printed at Leyden in 1270 in 1685, + 171 

\ erney. _ +" hid. 

Le Clerque. Ofteologie in his ſecond Tome, De 
TY 5 0 Chiru; gie  complente ibid. 
10 Mags 5 | 0 STE- 
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Clopton Havers. His new Ofteology, printed in 


Engliſh at London in 8vo in 1695, the Latin E- 


dition good for nothing. Page 180. 
Du Verney, WE ibid. 
Malpighius. Opera Poſthuma. N eee 
; STNOSTEOLOGYL . 
Columbus and F allopius. 3 
Kiolanus. | 87 
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